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As the Editor 
Views the News 


N THE battle monument at Yorktown, 

Va., commemorating Washington’s vic- 

tory over Cornwallis and the successful 
conclusion of the war for independence, is this 
idealistic inscription: ‘‘One country, one con- 
stitution, one destiny. Following its historic 
meeting in New York Thursday, when it voted 
(p. 14) to maintain code ethics, wages and 
hours and protect labor’s right of collective bar- 
gaining, the American Iron and Steel institute 
might well paraphrase it to read: ‘‘One indus- 
try, one standard of competition, one destiny.”’ 
To iron and steel, beleagured in a Valley Forge 
of depression and oppression, the Supreme 
Court decision increasingly stands out as an- 
other Yorktown. 


”° 


But just as the colonies found peace only the 
vestibule to further responsibility as well as 
opportunity, so steel is finding its new freedom 
not unalloyed. Grudgingly the 
government relinquishes its 
control via NRA; it almost 
dares industry to recover; it 
withholds building projects 
patently to elicit lower prices (p. 16); it is 
framing its work relief program so that it is 
a disguised dole and no great hope for material 
and equipment interests. Imagine allotting $10 
per month for materials to keep one man busy 
building highways; this will scarcely keep him 
in shovels to lean upon! Nevertheless, no mat- 
ter how unsportsmanlike the government is, 
industry must co-operate (p. 27). 


Industry Must 
Go It Alone 


e * e 


In effect, the government has granted busi- 
ness a reprieve of 94% months, or till next April 
1, in which to recover—or else! Considering 
that the Supreme Court has put 
in the footings for this almost- 
mandatory improvement, the 
task is not insuperable. Steel 
demand, while not beyond con- 
tro!, is satisfactorily vigorous considering the 
S€ason (p. 65). Export trade is a little easier 
(Pp. 19) but movements on foot may bring an 


Business Good, 


Thank Youl 
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adjustment; Japan appears to have overplayed 
its hand by scrapping many of the only bottoms 
available for this trade! Declines in current 
production schedules are far from terrifying 
to automobile manufacturers, who are begin- 
ning to place (p. 20) tool and die business for 
1936 models. There are rumblings of substan- 
tial pipe business about to mature for Mahon- 
ing valley mills, and a big lot of sheets for an 
automobile body builder is on the horizon. Pro- 
ducers of steel are grim in declaring they can- 
not afford to let prices be chiseled; it will be 
difficult to sift hope from fact in consumers’ 
price comments over the next few weeks. 


e 2 ° 


A large manufacturer of automobile acces- 
sories has replaced 39 automatic screw ma- 
chines 10 to 12 years old with 16 new machines 
of the latest type (p. 34), ef- 
fecting a production increase of 
more than 100 per cent per ma- 
chine and affording one more 
example where the flexibility 
and adaptability of new equipment is profitable. 
Machines of this type will be exhibited in large 
numbers at the national machine tool exposition 
to be staged in Cleveland, Sept. 11-21. First 
show of its kind in six years, it will literally 
disclose revolutionary improvement. It will 
prove that, for removing metal, manufacturers 
cannot afford not to re-equip. 


Cannot Afford 
Not To Buy 


° « ° 


By no means, however, does the forthcom- 
ing machine tool show monopolize the conven- 
tion field. To mention only one, there is the 


National Metals exposition at Chicago, Sept. 
30-Oct. 4. In anticipation of 
this, a report on fundamental 

Gray Iron sills : ‘ 


combustion data (p. 30) sug- 
gesting methods for the more 
efficient use of industrial gas 
is timely. So is a study (p. 36) of ingenious 
jigs and fixtures developed for the manufacture 
of road machinery by electric are welding. The 
gray iron founders ran afoul of the Supreme 
Court decision last week, having to transform 
a scheduled clinical observation into an inquest 
(p. 17), but they proved as flexible as their 
product. 


Holds Inquest 
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Roosevelt asks congress to extend NRA _ from 
To com- 


President 
June 16, 1935, to April 1, 1936, for these purposes: 
pile a history of the organization; to compare actual busi- 
ness during this period with what it might have been had the 
full NRA been operative; to supervise the requirement that 
all government contractors maintain the equivalent of code 
hours and wages. 

Codes are “out.” Voluntary ones are not enforceable, 

The price situation is wholly an open one again. There 
is no such thing as a “filed” price. The President makes it 
has no authority to waive Sherman law provisions 
maintenance may be 


clear he 
and no voluntary agreement on price 
made if it violates the antitrust laws, 

Tron and steel executives, representing 90 per cent of the 
industry, meet in New York June 6 and vote unanimously 
to adhere to code hours, wages and fair trade practices. 
American Iron and Steel institute committees created as the 
code authority to continue to function, but without power. 

Mandatory collective bargaining expires with national in- 
dustrial recovery act June 16. The administration presumes 
the Wagner bill will fill this gap. In the meantime, media- 
tion functions of the national steel labor relations board are 
department of labor. 


Timetable of Iron and Steel, NRA and New Deal 








an unrestricted field in which to effect recovery, obstacies 
are apparent. There is talk of invoking the taring power 
of the constitution, making taxes so high industry will pre- 
fer to expend more of its profits for wages, advertising, ete. 
Capital resources of large corporations may be taxed to 
break them up. First insight into the work relief program 
indicates most of the four billions is earmarked for labor 
and disappointingly little for material and equipment. Gov- 
ernment departments are withholding material awards, hop.- 
ing for lower prices and making the government the No. 1 
chiseler. 

The President’s resentment at the Supreme Court decision 
in the NRA and other cases has reacted, costing him much 
An opportunity for him to solidify his position, 
Congress 


prestige. 
following the admirable bonus veto, has been lost. 
shies from any thought of a constitutional amendment. 

The more the court’s rulings are studied the more illu- 
minating and basic they become. They supply the founda- 
tion of confidence necessary for restoring business in the 
914-month reprieve granted it. 

Some of the President’s most important 
willing longer to work under present conditions and _ pol- 
icies at Washington, are leaving. Now appears to be the time 


advisers, un- 




















































being transferred to the 
While the 


President emphasizes 


that industry now has 


for industry to step in and co-operate. 


Steel To Maintain Code Ethics, Wages, Hours 


N A SPIRIT and unanimity 
reminiscent of the stirring 
times of the World war, the 
iron and steel industry stands 


pledged to maintain the fair 
trade practices, minimum 
wages and maximum hours 


prescribed in the now-defunct 
steel code and to protect em- 
ployes’ rights of collective bar- 
gaining. 

This decision was reached 
unanimously last Thursday in 
New York, when more than 200 
executives of the industry as- 
sembled for a general meeting 
of the American Iron and Steel 
institute. They represented 
over 90 per cent of the capacity 
of the country, and no impor- 
tant interest was absent. 

Vindicate Earlier Opinion 

This general meeting ratified the 
judgment of directors of the insti- 
tute, who met Monday. The prac- 
tical effect is to continue the provi- 
sions of the steel code on a voluntary 
basis, with the exception of price fil- 
ing. 

The matter of prices was not dis- 


eussed. Prior to the Supreme Court 
decision, quotations for the third 
quarter were made effective. There 


is now no provision for filing or con- 
sidering prices. 

However, Eugene G. Grace, presi- 
dent of the institute, expressed the 


majority opinion when he declared 


14 


afterward, in response to newspaper 
questioning: 

“Personally I should expect and 
certainly hope to see them continue 
substantially at present levels. I 
see no occasion for changing them at 
this moment, either up or down, and 
certainly the industry can’t afford, 
with its costs and low volume of busi- 
ness, to have less revenue from the 
business it is doing. And we pro- 
pose to maintain our present wage 
rate, which is a controlling factor 
in our costs. It seems to me that 
the buying public as well as we pro- 
ducers would find it most inadvisable 
to start chiseling any place, either 
at one end of the business or the oth- 
eg 

The sense of the general meeting 
Thursday, which was held with the 
full knowledge that NRA has been 
swept out except for a minor, skele- 





Institute's Pledge 


RESOLVED, that the members of 
the iron and steel industry in general 
meeting assembled this sixth day of 
June, 1935, hereby unanimously ratify 
the resolution of the board of directors 
of American Iron and Steel institute, 
adopted June 3, 1935, and each of us 
hereby declares that the company 
which he represents is in favor of sup- 
porting the position taken by such 
resolution and that it is the intention 
of such company, acting individually 
and voluntarily, in so far as it may do 
so, during the present uncertainty to 
maintain present rates of pay and max- 
imum hours of labor and the stand- 
ards of fair competition which are de- 
scribed in the steel code, and that 


such company will continue to protect 
the employes’ right of collective bar- 
gaining. 
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tonized purpose, was expressed in 
the accompanying resolution. 

“The industry has three great ob- 
ligations,”’ declared Mr. Grace. 
“First, to preserve fair treatment for 
labor, second, to deal fairly with the 
buying public, and third, to exer- 
cise an intelligent trusteeship of the 
funds invested in the industry. I 
put the obligation to labor first, be- 
cause the industry’s great obliga- 
tion starts with labor.’’ 

Mr. Grace declared it would be 
suicide for the industry to do any 
chiseling with the commitments en- 
tered into with labor under the steel 
code. 

No Changes Necessary 

‘‘Nothing in the Supreme Court de- 
cision requires the industry to change 
its practices of fair competition 
wheh have been adhered to under the 
steel code,’ he said. ‘Nothing in 
the court decision requires the in- 
dustry to go back to chiseling of 
wages, secret rebates, or any dis- 
criminatory method of competition.” 

Mr. Grace pointed out that under 
employe representation plans, vari- 
ous companies in the steel industry, 
for many years, had collective bar- 
gaining plans in effect. The steel in- 
dustry, he said, was one of the first 
to start the share-the-work plan and 
it has always stood for the open shop, 
a position which has been staunchly 
supported by employes themselves. 

Referring to the steel code, Mr. 
Grace observed that the steel indus- 
try had developed universal compli- 
ance with the provisions of the code, 
the operation of which had been ben- 
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eficial in many respects to the indus- 
try and small companies particul- 
lar'y had benefited from the opera- 
tions of the steel code. 

In the operation of the steel 
code,’ Mr. Grace said, ‘‘the indus- 
try has had the finest kind of rela- 
tionships with the government.” 

Addresses were made by various 
other steel executives including W. A. 
Irvin, president, United States Steel 
Corp.; W. J. Filbert, chairman, 
finance committee, United States 
Steel Corp.; E. T. Weir, chairman, 
National Steel Corp.; S. E. Hackett, 
president, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp.; Hugh Morrow, president, 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.; T. 
M. Girdler, chairman and president, 
Republic Steel Corp.; W. S. Tower, 
executive secretary, American Iron 
and Steel institute; W. H. Davey, 
president, Canton Tin Plate Corp.; 
and Thomas R. Akin, president, La- 
clede Steel Co. All urged that the 
industry stand united in maintaining 
standards of fair competition. 


Grace Tells Reporters 


In a later conference with news- 
paper men Mr, Grace answered ques- 
tions bearing on many phases of the 
industry and the future of the insti- 
tute. He said, in effect: 


All of the 200 people I have told you 
were at the meeting, every man there 
voted on that resolution unanimously. 
There wasn't even a criticism of it. It 
was very spontaneous, ... The Institute 
proposes to continue as a part of its 
activities all the committees, consoli- 
dating them where they were specifi- 
cally code committees, as many of them 
existed simply because of our code 
authority operation. Those committees 
will be set up as committees of the In- 
stitute. ... The Institute doesn’t handle 
labor disputes of the industry. The re- 
lationships between employes and em- 
plovers are individual to each company. 
.. There was a labor committee which 
will be continued, but it had no power 
to deal with questions of relationships 
between employers and employes. The 
labor committee saw to it that they ob- 
tained observance of the code. We'll 
have our commercial committee, our 
statistical committee, our technical com- 
mittee, our labor committee. We will 
continue the reporting of all statistics 
we now make, substantially the same, 
but as time goes on the form of the 
reports may change a little, but we ex- 
pect to continue the reporting of that 
kind of information into the Institute 
so that we may find it available... . I 
assume that there will be a gradual 
cutting down of some of the personnel 
and activities of the Institute. We had 
quite an enforcement organization re- 
quired under the code. Of course, there 


is no legal power now of that character. 
... The prices, prior to this code de- 
cision, have all been filed by code mem- 


bers covering the third quarter business. 
Therefore, that question is not a live 
one at this moment. What the future 
will hold in store as to what can be 
appropriate activities of the Institute 
as t its members, along those lines, 
only the future can tell... . The mem- 


bers are individually and voluntarily 


respovsible for their respective com- 
panic I am assuming that we will all 
keep in effect our present employe rep- 
resentation plans. If you were asking 
me it for Bethlehem, that’s what I 
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would say. We had collective bargain- 
ing long before the NRA came along. 
Then the NRA came along and took a 
leaf out of our book. We had it long 
before and the fellows who didn’t be- 
fore have had it substantially since. 

Q. Have you any evidence of price 
cutting? 

A. Not one, thank God! Not one. 
We believe sincerely in the mainte- 
nance of our present labor situation. If 
you start with that, you can see where 
you are. 


And in Washington— 


EANWHILE, at Washington the 
M situation was bright or lower- 
ing for industry according’ to 
whether one chose to accept surface 
indications at full value or, with a 
skepticism born of contact with the 
new deal, to attempt to read the fu- 
ture from the past. 

Superficially, the decks are cleared. 
Congress is expected to continue NRA 
in the skeletonized form proposed by 
the President. In its reduced state, 
NRA would write a history of itself, 
study business as it actually is and as 
it might have been under the com- 
plete NRA, and administer the re- 
quirement that government suppliers 
and contractors adhere to code equiv- 
alents in hours and wages. 

This attenuated NRA is to extend 


from June 16, 1935, the official termi- 
nation date for the original recovery 
act, to April 1, 1936. Since all com- 
pulsion behind codes is gone, volun- 
tary ones are meaningless so far as 
Washington enforcement is con- 
cerned. As passed by the house Fri- 
day, apparently codes may be sub- 
mitted, but sending them to Santa 
Claus would have the same effect. 
In regard to wages, hours and ethics, 
industry is entirely on its honor. 
Road Clear to Recovery 

Thus it seems that industry has a 
clear right of way and at last is in 
position to make good its contention 
that, unshackled by Washington, it 
could recover swiftly. But this free- 
dom is tinectured by a spirit that in- 
dustry should just try to recover, if 
it can. 

For one thing, there is an under 
current of speculation, prompted by 
the White House itself, that 
sort of vast new program based upon 
the taxing power of the constitution 
is in the making. This speculation re- 
ceived nourishment from the 
fact congress is expected to be in 
session at least until Sepr. 1. New 
dealers believe the taxing power of 
the government is shockproof and 
invulnerable, whereas the commerce 


some 


some 


The Wise Men of Bethlehem 


© 


Down through the years 
they have come, literally 
arm in arm, in one of 
the finest friendships 
and business relation- 
ships in the steel indus- 
try—Charles M. Schwab, 
chairman of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., at 
the right, and Eugene 
G. Grace, president of 
Bethlehem, at the left. 
Acme photo 
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clause of the constitution proved a 
weak reed. 

Still in a most formative stage, any 
new deal adjunct predicated upon 
taxing power apparently weuld have 
as its objective the levying of such 
heavy imposts on profits as to induce 
industry to distribute its profits 
among wage earners rather than pay 
them into the treasury. Its purpose, 
apparently, would be more punitive 
than revenue producing. 

Asked last week what the incidence 
of such a program would be upon 
corporations not conspicuously in the 
profit area, a person close to the new 
deal speculated that capital resources 
might be levied upon, and one phase 
of this development might be a split- 
up of large holding companies in steel 
and other industries. 

This indicates an underground link 
with the Wheeler-Rayburn bill, des- 
tined to kill off large utility holding 
companies but believed by some to be 
a menace to large aggregations in 
steel as well. 


Work Relief a Dole 


Another invisible hobble on indus- 
try is the manner in which the four 
billion dollar work relief program is 
shaping up. There is every indica- 
tion that, as regards highways and 
grade crossing elimination, in which 
equipment manufacturers 
have expected to participate in gen- 
erous measure, labor will get the 
lion’s share and that this facet of the 
program may be little more than a 
concealed dole. 

It is proposed to pay men working 
on highways $90 a month, or $1080 
a year. For each man the tentative 
allotment for material is $120, mak- 
ing the annual outlay per man $1200. 
It is not believed that many rein- 
foreed concrete highways can be built 
on $120 per man per year for mate- 
rials, and that most new roads will 
he dirt ones. One estimate is that 
reinforced concrete roads require an 
annual expenditure of $2000 per man 
for labor and materials. 

How there can be much diminu- 
tion of structural steel and reinfore- 
ing bar requirements in grade cross- 
ing eliminations is difficult to dis- 
cern, yet it is being said freely in 
Washington that material and equip- 
be sadly 


steel and 


ment makers are going (o 
disappointed. 

Awards of general and material 
contracts for government buildings 
have been slowed up to the extent 
that suspicion has arisen that the 


is awaiting a change in 
the price situation. It will be re- 
called last bids for paper for 
the government printing office were 
sidetracked in the expectation that a 
codeless paper industry would reduce 
its quotations. 

Thus, whatever the motive, with 
the government holding back awards 
of buildings, diverting a larger per- 
centage of work relief funds to labor, 
hinting at a big tax program, 


government 


week 


and 
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industry may have to recover over 
the next 91% months without what 
would be considered reasonable and 
legitimate co-operation. In effect, the 
government virtually dares industry 
to recover. 

Still another unknown quantity is 
the Wagner labor disputes bill. It is 
rumored that, as amended, this con- 
troversial measure will satisfy indus- 
try, but with collective bargaining 
dying with the original recovery act 
next Sunday, organized labor is not 
likely to relinquish this leverage on 
industry so easily. 

All of the special labor boards, in- 
cluding that for steel, automatically 
pass out next Sunday with the origi- 
nal NRA. The revised Wagner bill 
is expected to continue many of their 
functions but in the meantime their 
facilities for mediation are being 
transferred to the department of 
labor and $600,000 is being appropri- 
ated for them. 

As part of the slate-wiping process, 


all cases pending before the steel 
board have been dismissed by order 
of the President, including actions 


involving the Illinois Steel Co., Car- 
negie Steel Co., Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., Woodward Iron Co., 


Berger Mfg. Co. and Moline Iron 
Works. Newspapers have said that 


the Weirton Steel Co. case, in which 
the government was roundly beaten, 
has also been dismissed, but there is 
no record of this in the official state- 
ment. 

Asked last week concerning the 
extent to which code equivalents in 
hours and wages would be required 
of government suppliers, the Presi- 
dent indicated that only actual facili- 
ties engaged on government work 
will be included. In other words, a 
company supplying reinforcing bars 
for any government project must en- 
force code hours and wages in its bar 
department, but not necessarily in 
any other department. 


Personnel Being Deflated 


Who will rule the skeletonized 
NRA, whether it will be one man ora 
board, had not been decided by late 
last week. William P. Witherow, of 
Pittsburgh, whose name has been 
identified with the Steel Products Co., 
Witherow Steel Co., and Dilworth 
Porter Co. and other enterprises, is 
resigning from the national indus- 
trial recovery board June 16. So is 
Donald Richberg, its chairman. 

Washington believes that industry, 
having operated to advantage under 
the fair trade practices set up by 
codes, will not readily relinquish this 
gain, Typical is the steel industry, 
which, at New York Thursday, voted 
to continue its trade practices. 

Obviously, with no more code au- 
thority, there are no teeth in these 
practices and adherence is entirely 
a voluntary matter. So far as known, 
the only manner in which compulsion 
‘an be injected is via the federal 
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trade commission, whose hands 
greatly strengthened by the over. 
throw of NRA. In fact, legislation 
to reinforce this phase of the eoin- 
mission's activity is being drafted on 
Capitol Hill. 

As far back as 1919, the commis- 
sion established the procedure of 
holding conferences for the purpose 
of eliminating unfair methods of com- 
petition or any trade abuses.  Al- 
though the trade commission has not 
pushed its priority in this field dur- 
ing the life of NRA, a division for 
trade practices has been maintained, 
In event the steel industry desires 
to buttress its trade practices the 
trade commission, it can be stated, 
will welcome negotiations. 


are 


Scope of Trade Practices 


Generally, trade practices as ap- 
proved by the trade commission fall 
into two groups. The first are gen- 
eral rules which are common to prac- 
tically all industry and through ey- 
perience have been found enforce- 
able at law. 

These include 
faming competitors, 
ferior materials, maliciously 
ing or attempting to induce breach 
of eontract, discrimination in price, 
deviation in standards, secret rebates, 
and selling below cost with intent to 
injure a competitor. The second 
group of trade practices usually em- 
braces definitions and procedure pe- 
culiar to the industry. 


inhibitions on de- 
substituting in- 
induc- 


practice confer- 


auspices of the 


Following trade 
ences held under 
trade commission, the resulting rules 
are submitted to the entire industry 
majority required for their 
The enforcement machin- 
first of negotiations—a 
majority of violations being settled 
by stipulation—-followed by ‘‘cease 
and desist’’ orders enforceable in the 


and a 
adoption. 
ery consists 


courts. 


In the year ended June 30, 1934, 


trade practice rules were accepted 
by approximately 2400 individuals, 


firms and corporations. Among the 
industries which have held trade 
practice conferences since 1919 are 
iron and steel scrap, structural steel, 
steel office furniture, plumbing and 
heating, reinforcing steel fabricating, 
lightning rod, furnace pipe and fit- 
tings, steel office furniture, solid sec- 


tion steel window, ingot brass and 
bronze and saw and blade service 
industries. 

Concerning price control, Wash- 


ington regards this as definitely oul. 
It is believed that there are _ not 
enough lawyers in the United States 
to draw up an open price plan that 
would satisfy the federal trade com- 
mission and the department of jus 
tice. Said Attorney General Cum- 
mings Thursday: 

“We will be confronted with an 
other situation if business continues 

(Please turn to Page 24) 
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Gray lron Founders Strive 
"6 Salvage NRA Gains 


ETERMINATION to preserve co- 
ordination and co-operative ac- 
tion which had been stimulated 

by NRA was expressed by almost 100 


gray iron jobbing foundry owners 
who convened at Cincinnati, June 6 
and 7. 

This general industry meeting, 


scheduled a number of months previ- 
ously, quickly was revamped by its 
officers to meet the new conditions 
resulting from the Supreme Court de- 
cision which invalidated the gray 
iron industry code, 

In the keynote address by the presi- 
dent of the Gray Iron Founders’ so- 
ciety, Franklin R. Hoadley, Farrel- 
Birmingham Co. Ine., Ansonia, Conn., 
the point was emphasized that more 


than 1800 jobbing foundries, repre- 
senting 73,000 employes with 300,- 


000 dependents comprised the indus 
try. 

Mr. Hoadley cited the dependence 
of these people as a great responsi- 
bility which can be fulfilled 
through collective activity and the 
deveiopment of a system not 
upon a compulsory procedure which 
had been found to curtail production, 
increase costs and magnify sales re- 
sistance for the gray iron industry. 
He pointed to the favorable outlook 
which is based upon the cessation of 
immigration, broadened markets, the 
delayed replacement of obsolete 


only 


based 


equipment, low interest rates and 
improved understanding of  basie 
business principles. 
Urges United Industry 
James W. Hook, Geometric Tool 
Co., New Haven, Conn., luncheon 


speaker Thursday, drew a broad gen- 
eral picture of the problems dropped 
on industry's doorstep by the col- 
lapse of NRA. Mr. Hook, vice chair- 
man of the durable goods industries 
committee and through a great part 
of the life of NIRA a member of 
the industrial advisory board in 
Washington, stressed the need of or- 
Sanizing industry if its voice and in- 


fluence are to have any influence 
in the new social and legislative 
thought of a people moved by the 


trials of five years depression. 

Mr. Hook urged that manufactu- 
ers unite to accomplish the basi¢e con- 
cept of NIRA through spreading em- 
ployment, maintaining wage rates, 
outlawing child labor and observing 
those trade practices which are just 
and fair. Reeognition of a maximum 
hou “ceiling,” a compromise of in- 
dustry, was held by the speaker to 
a greater loss than any 
doin’ surrendered in the bargaining 


have been 
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formulation. 
ime 


which constituted code 
Price fixing is out for a 
to come. 

The tendency of labor 
has a definite trend toward a _ fed- 
eralized control distasteful even 
more to the workman than manage 
ment. If business improves over the 
next few critical months, the speak 
er stated that the recent experience 
with NRA would gradually be for 
gotten. However, if there is a sub- 
stantial slump again may 
attempt federal and 
vision over the industrial system. 

A complete and detailed review of 
the executive staff of the gray iron 
code authority was presented by Hen- 
ry M. Halsted Jr., executive 
president. He offered a summary of 
13 points covering the activities of 
the office staff of 18, ranging 
compilation of statistics, preparing 
briefs on code definitions and pro- 
cedure, to the preparation and dis- 
tribution of reports, letters and bul 
letins reaching the staggering total 
of 101,270 or more than 351,000 
sheets of paper within the period of 
year. He defined the industry 
as composed of 1847 companies doing 
an annual 


long 


legislation 


congress 


control super 


vice 


from 


one 


business of more. than 


It Meves the Earth 





Said to be the smallest power excavatoi 
in the world, this power shovel is an 
exact half-size duplicate of the neu 
P & H bantam weight unit. It has a 
capacity of 3/16-yard and 1s electrically 
powered. It was 
breaking ground for the 
ployes’ welfare building of the Ha 
nischfeger Corp., Milwaukee. Beside 
the diminutive shovel is seen R. von 
Schleinitz, vice president, with the 
firm's oldest employe, Henry Riemen 
schneider, who has a service record of 
more than 40 years 


recently foi 
Neu’ cm 


used 
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$114,000,000 in 1934. Tonnage in- 
creased 39 per cent and sales vol- 
ume 44 per cent in 1934 over 1933. 

Report of the treasurer, R. D. 
helps, Francis & Nygren Foundry 
Co., Chicago, was read by Mr, Hal- 
sted. This showed that with a budget 
of $107,923 for the first 11 months 
of code administration, a total of 
$94,847 had $85,418 
collected and $64,600 disbursed, leav- 
ing a surplus for that period. For 
the second period the budget was 
$128,120 and with only two quarters 


been assessed, 


assessed payments had been made 
establishing a surplus of $6600. 


In opening the sessions, President 
Hoadley outlined the action of the 
code authority which canceled items 
of expense, including many of the 
features of the projected Cincinnati 
meeting, the reduction of the staff 
to four persons, and other steps in 
Existing obligations 
as quickly as 
refund made. 


retrenchment. 
liquidated 
pro-rata 


are to be 


possible and 


Co-operation Still Needed 


Cc. 2B. Magrath, North Western 
loundry Co., Chieago, vice president 
of the society and the code authority, 
strongly urged the members to pre- 
serve the gains made through indus- 
try co-operation. He stated a definite 
need exists to find means of discour- 
cutting, of 
carrying on cost education, establish- 
ing fair trade practices, eliminating 
exerting some activity to 


competitive price 


aging 


waste and 
represent industry politically. 
Following a discussion of the pro- 
posal that the continue to 
function through a trade association 


industry 


participated in by members from the 
floor, the chairman was requested to 
appoint two committees to report to 
the Friday These 
were as follows: 


morning session. 


Walter L. 


City 


On proposed activities: 


Seelbach, chairman, Forest 


Foundries Ine., Cleveland; W. D. 
Bowdry, Dallas Foundry Ine., Dal- 
las, Tex.; George Branston, Camp- 


bell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., 
Mich.; <A W. Lemme, 
Foundry Co., Chi- 


Ross-Mee- 


Muskegon, 
Klizabeth Street 
cago; Frank M. 
han Foundry Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
A. C. Ziebell, Universal Foundry Co., 


Robbins, 


Oshkosh, Wis.; and J. T. Smith, 
North Jersey Foundry Co., Little 
Falls, N. J. 

On methods of financing: Mm UF. 


Semisteel Casting Co., St. 
Kucher, Olympie Foun- 
Washburn, Plain- 


Plainville, Conn.; 


Hubbell, 
Louis; R. E, 
dry, Seattle; H. S. 
ville Casting Co., 
A. C. Denison, Fulton Foundry & 
Machine Co., Cleveland; J. H. Pohl- 
man, Pohlman Foundry Ine., Buffalo; 
W. J. Grede, Liberty Foundry Ine., 
Wawautosa, Wis., and with Don Me- 
Daniel, Decatur Casting Co., Decatur, 
Ind., as chairman. 

Directors, chosen by the nominat- 
ing committee, were elected and met 


late Friday to select new officers. 
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WASHINGTON 

T. LOUIS should understand that 

it has no monopoly on the nick- 
names it has attached to the 

Cardinals’ two famous. pitchers 
Dizzy and Daffy Dean. Another week 
like the past one and everyone at 
tempting to follow the new deal sine: 
the Supreme Court put it in its place 
will be both 

Follow the situation chronological 
ly. While the administration had 
discussed the possibility of an over- 
throw of NRA, nevertheless the Su- 
preme Court decision of May 27 
caught it completely napping. The 
first reaction visible to the public, 
outside of consternation, was the 
President's statement at his press 
conference Friday morning, May 31. 

So vehement a discussion of a pub 
lic matter has rarely been vented in 
Washington, let alone in the White 
House itself. There have been two 
diagnoses—-one that the President 
was an angry, frustrated man thrown 
off his balance by the decision, or 
that he was deliberately unrestrained 
and intemperate. The majority opin 
jon favors the former. 


Popular Accord Lacking 


Over the weekend the reaction of 
the country began pouring in on 
Washington, and it was 
unanimously hostile to the President, 
The reference to a return to the 
“horse and buggy” stage was particu- 
larly unfortunate. The thought of 
amending the Constitution proved 
abhorrent. Incidentally, rarely has a 
President talked to as Mr. 
Roosevelt was by some businessmen 
within his official family. 

Last Tuesday morning it was gen 
erally understood that legislation for 
a permanent NRA within the limita- 
tion of the Supreme Court decision 
and ineluding voluntary codes was 
to be drafted. The talk in Wash- 
ington is that Donald Richberg, head 
of the national industrial recovery 
board and regarded as No. 1 assistant 


almost 


been 
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to the President, left the White 
House Tuesday morning convinced 
that NRA would be continued. 

At the cabinet meeting called for 
that morning and running well into 
the afternoon, the President still was 
understood to be of the opinion that 
something approximating a_ per- 
manent NRA should be adopted. 

But between then and 8 o'clock, 
when the President conferred with 
three representatives of the senate 
and the house, something happened, 
this something being believed to be 
Dr. Felix Frankfurter. 


Only a Skeleton Now 


At any rate, at 5 p.m. last Tues- 
day it was announced that NRA on 
anything approaching a permanent 
base wceuld not be considered, and the 
announcement concerning a skeleton 
ized NRA (page 15) was made. 

At this conference, instead of talk- 
ing extempcraneously as on Friday, 
the President read from a prepared 
statement. The ‘“‘personal charm” 
of the President was again in evi- 
dence and there was a complete re- 
versal of the upset attitide of the 
previous Friday. 

Meanwhile, during Tuesday the re- 
port was abroad that Mr. Richberg 
had been instructed to keep the NRA 
organization, and there was joy 
among the 4200 in Washington and 
the 1200 out in the provinces. This 
joy was dashed to the ground Tues- 
day night when the skeletonized form 
of NRA was announced. 

Then on Wednesday morning, at 2 
press conference held by a secretary 
to the President, it was intimated 
that the President might ask for some 
permanent industria] control legisla- 
tion through the taxing power of the 
government. This intimation was 
confirmed later by Speaker Byrnes, 
and that is where the matter stands 
today, with much speculation con- 
cerning the form this program may 
take. It has possibilities even 
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greater than NRA for retarding busi- 
ness recovery, 

Thus, the situation in Washington 
still is one of great confusion, While 
NRA is moving out of the picture, 
the nebulous taxing program, caleu- 
lated to make industry distribute 
more of its profits in wages, is an 
unknown quantity. 

Among industrial representatives 
who have followed developments in 
Washington there is a heavy sense 
of disappointment that industry is on 
the hottest spot yet. 

The fact is, that industry has been 
dared to recover, it has been given un- 
til April 1 to prove itself, and in the 
meantime it is likely that the gov- 
ernment, instead of co-operating, may 
dilute such normal assistauce as 
might be expected from the work 
relief program, government building, 
and a generally placid legislative sit- 
uation. 

As some new dealers view it, the 
situation is a setup for the Presi- 
dent. Next April 1 will be April 
fool’s day for everybody but the 
President, they contend. If industry 
has recovered, he can take the credit 
for having set the stage. If it has 
flopped, then this will be only so 
much more proof that industry is not 
yet ready to be weaned from the gov- 
ernment. 


Opportunity Muffed? 


There is also a sense of disappoint- 
ment that the President failed to 
grasp a golden opportunity last week. 
After his bonus veto, which every- 
one has applauded as a great docu- 
ment, he had the opportunity to 
accept the Supreme Court decision 
gracefully, be sportsmanlike about it, 
and further establish himself,  I[n- 
stead, he supplied additional proof 
of an obsession that in some manner 
the new deal must continue to put 
crutches under business. 

Capito] Hill is getting to be a lit- 
tle skittish of the situation. Like ‘he 
President, its chief objective now is re- 
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election in 1936, and it is a natural 
instinct for congress to wrap itself 
in the folds of the cloak of a success- 
ful and popular President. 

ut not even the most ardent Dem- 
ocrat wants to touch such a doubtful 
thing as a constitutional amendment 
at this time; even he is aghast at 
the aspersions cast upon the Supreme 
Court. The universal wish in con- 
gress is to pack up and go home 
promptly before more hot potatoes 
are handed it, but there is talk that 
Sept. 1 is now the upset date. 

If the Supreme Court should rule 
against a revised Wagner bill, drawn 
after the guides set up in the Schech- 
ter, Humphrey and F'razier-Lemke 
Decisions, the last bit of self respect 
would vanish from the Capitol. Con- 
gress is in a position where the Su- 
preme Court has said it dare not dele- 
gate its power, and yet it both hesi- 
tates and is restrained from using it. 

Immediately facing congress is a 
new ‘“‘must’’ program of the Presi- 
dent. This program consists of about 
14 bills, including temporary NRA, 
social security, Wagner labor dis- 
putes, Guffey coal stabilization, and 
the bill stipulating government sup- 
pliers must adhere to code equiva- 
lents in hours and wages. 


FOREIGN TRADE SITUATION 
SLIGHTLY BEFOGGED 


It is almost as easy to follow the 
gyrations of foreign trade over the 
past few days as it is to track down 
the maneuverings of the new deal. 

With the elimination of George N, 
Peek as special] adviser to the state 
department, Secretary Hull is freer 
now to pursue his program of recip- 
rocal trade agreements. These agree- 
ments are not to the liking of the 
iron and steel industry, as on the 
whole, they open the door to heavier 
imports. 

Naturally, with price control defi- 
nitely disposed of, the temptation 
of producers to meet reduced foreign 
prices along the seaboards will be 
greater. Probably in this field lies 
the greatest danger to maintenance 
of present levels. 

In April, it develops, exports of 
iron and steel toppled severely, chief- 
ly due to lessening outward ship- 
ments of scrap. Two causes are ad- 
vanced: Japan is experiencing some 
contraction in business and needs less 
scrap; it is increasingly difficult to 
obtain cargo space, inasmuch as 
Japan has scrapped many vessels in 
this trade. 

Still another obstacle to foreign 
trading is the increasing disposition 
of countries not to permit exports of 
the own money. In other words, 
if the mythieal kingdom of Ruri- 
tan wants to buy American scrap 
its nationals are restricted to the 
amount they can import by paying 
in American currency. 

lois department has long been too 


Ju 


pm 
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optimistic on Russian business, but 
a sizable piece of it was broken off 
last week when Amtorg awarded 
Aleo Products Ine., a subsidiary of 
American Locomotive Co., a contract 
for $1,200,000 worth of oil refinery 
equipment. This contract will be 
filled at Dunkirk, N. Y., shipped this 
year, and will be paid for in cash 
at New York. More Soviet negotia- 
tions are on than either Amtorg or 
the domestic manufacturers will ad- 
mit. 


CODE AUTHORITIES WARNED 
AGAINST EXPENDITURES 


Prentiss L. Coonley, NRA code ad 
ministration director, has notified all 
administration members of code au- 
thorities that “tin view of the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Schechter case, declaring section °% 
of NRA unconstitutional, you are di- 
rected to take no action in your offi- 
cial capacity as an administration 
member which will have the effect 
of changing the status of any member 
of industry, and which will implicate 
the administration in the slightest 
manner in the expenditure of money 
by or in continuation of code author- 
ities. 

“Since code authorities have no le- 
gal validity, you are also directed to 
attend no code authority meetings 
as an official representative of NRA. 
Until further notice no travel or per 
diem vouchers will be honored. This 
is in accordance with instructions is- 
sued to all division adminstrators, 
deputy administrators, and adminis- 
tration members, dated May 29.” 

Administration members have been 
asked to co-operate unofficially, how- 
ever, with secretaries of code author- 
ities in collecting information asked 
for in the following telegram sent out 
by NRA: 

“It is requested that you co-operate 
with administration in furnishing all 


available factual information of 
changes from code provisions bs 


members of your industry in wages, 
hours and working conditions. Re- 
ports by telegram our expense are de 
sired daily until further notice to 
reach me before three o'clock after- 
noon covering current day as far as 
possible. Important to differentiate 
between fact and rumor.” 


Meetings 


TEEL Club of Philadelphia will 
. er its annual outing June 21 at 
the Aronimink Golf club, near Phila- 
delphia, where the Steel club has held 
similar outings in recent years. Arthur 
L. Meyer, vice president, Alan Wood 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., is presi- 
dent of the Steel club. 


MAPI TO MEET JUNE 26 


Machinery and Allied Products in- 


stitute, 221 North LaSalle street, 
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Chicago, has scheduled a meeting of 
all MAPI members at the Statler 
hotel, Cleveland, June 26, meanwhile 
urging no changes in wage and hour 


schedules. 


ON PROGRAM TO ADDRESS 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


On the program of the industrial ad- 
vertising departmental meeting at the 
convention of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, and sponsored by the 
Engineering Advertisers association, 
Chicago chapter of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers association, and 
the Chicago Dotted Line club of the 
Associated Business Papers Ine., at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, June 11, 
are L. S. Hamaker, Berger Mfg. Co., 
Canton, O.; H. F. Barrows, Austin- 
Western Road Machinery Co., Aurora, 
ill.; Walter Buchen, the Buchen Co. 
Chicago; Paul S. Wooton, McGraw-Hill 
Co., Washington; Herman Lind, Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ associa- 
tion, Cleveland; G. E. Stedman, 
Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee, and 
G. D. Crain Jr.. publisher, Advertising 
ige. 

HOUSTON GETS TRADE MEET 

National Foreign Trade council, 26 
Beaver street, New York, has chosen 
Houston, Tex, for its twenty-second 
convention, Noy. 18-20. It will follow 
the convention of the American 
Bankers’ association at New Orleans, 
Nov. 11-14. James A. Farrell, retired 
president of the United States Steel 
Cerp., is head of the council. 


Quad City Foundrymen 
Become Chapter of AFA 


Foundrymen of the _ Illinois-Iowa 
area adjacent to Davenport, Moline, 
and Rock Island and organized as the 
Quad City Foundrymen’s association 
have derided to affiliate with the 
American Foundrymen’s association as 
a chapter of the latter organization. 

The following officers of the new 
chapter have been elected: President, 
A. E. Hageboeck, Frank Foundries 
Corp.; vice president, Thomas Frank, 
Frank Foundries Corp.; secretary, 
J. Morgan Johnson, secretary, Tri-City 
Manufacturers’ association. 

The following will compose the 
board of directors: P. T. Bancroft, H. 
Bornstein, F. W. Kirby, John H 
Ploehn, C. F. Scherer, M. J. Gregory, 
H. F. Henninger, Clyde Burgston and 
E. W. Gullberg. 


Cadets Inspect Ludlum 


West Point cadets of the class of 
1935 inspected the Watervliet, N. 
Y., plant of the Ludlum Steel Co., 
June 8, to view the manufacturing 
operations of a steel plant devoted 
to the manufacture of high speed 
tool steels, stainless steels and other 


electric furnace alloys. 
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MIRRORS.OF 


DETROIT 
OTHING has yet developed to in- 
dicate any deviation from the 
plan for staging the New York 

automobile show the week of Nov. 2-9, 
and presumably nothing will unless an 
extraordinary burst of demand should 
impel manufacturers to run through 
the remainder of the year on current 
models. 

Accordingly, development 
new models continues unslackened, 
and tool and die makers are on the 
verge of closing some substantia! busi- 
ness. The first large program to ma- 
ture probably will be that ef Terra- 
plane-Hudson, and contractS are ex 


work on 


pected any day. 

Terraplane-Hudson, it will be re- 
called, makes its important changes 
biennially, and 1936 is the model year 
in which a general changeover is due. 
For one thing the running board will 
be straightened out. Fender lines will 
be radically changed. Doubtless the 
new radiator grille will be die-cast. 

For the remainder of this model 
vear Hudson will offer a new sedan, 
known as the country club model, on 
2 124-inch wheelbase chassis, priced at 
£880, with the electric-hand gearshift 
extra. Incidentally, those G-men of the 
department of justice who are track- 
ing down the Weyerhaeuser kidnapers 
are burning up the highways in Hud- 
son eights. Nothing is so fast when 
the traffic light turns green as a Hud- 
son eight in the hands of a man who 


ean flip the electric hand rapidly. 


More Stainless in 1936 


Another harbinger of the approach 
of model changes is the activity at the 
Ternstedt Mfg. Co., the General Mctors 
subsidiary devoted to interior trim and 
cther bright parts. It is understood to 
have started already on the hardware 
for the new standard Chevrolet, and 
parts for other new GMC ears are noi 
far behind. 

At the outset, 1936 looks like a bet 
ter year for stainless steel manufac- 
turers than any in the past, except 
when Ford was making its radiator 
grille of stainless. Generally speaking. 
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in the past the producers of this steel 
have had to adapt it, but now de- 
signers are beginning to show some 
initiative. 

Some new ideas for brightening 
interior trim, especially at window 
openings, are being considered. The 
tact that a stainless steel body for a 
car of the Ford class costs about $140 
more than the orthodox body of sheet 
steel is a potent barrier, although sev- 
eral stainless steel test bodies still are 
running around Detroit. 

There is the possibility that one 
large manufacturer of cars may go to 
rubber seats in one line in 1936, which 
is bad news for wire mills and fabrica- 
tors. One design is based upon the use 
of rubber cells, with a top laver of 
sponge rubber. These cells, however, 
would not be inflated. It is claimed 
that rubber seats follow the body con- 
tour closely. It may not be significant, 
but one of the largest makers of coil 
springs for seats is beginning to do a 
big business in the manufacture of re- 
frigerator shelving from stainless steel 
wire. 


Use of Rubber Bounds 


Speaking of rubber, the quantity 
used in Ford cars has trebled in eight 
vears. Model T contained only 56 
pounds, the present V-8 about 164 
pounds, and a use of 200 pounds per 
car is in sight. As an example of the 
tests to which Ford puts rubber com- 
positions, steering wheels are exposed 
12 hours to a temperature 20 below 
zero, then expected to withstand a fall 
of 6 feet. 

This switch from seat springs to 
refrigerator shelving is no more 
radical than Chrysler entering the 
business of air-conditioning railroad 
passenger equipment. Its subsidiary, 
Airtemp Inc., is doing eleven diners 
tor the New York Central and four for 
the Pennsylvania. 

Going into the home-stretch of the 
first half vear, Chrysler wishes all its 
divisions had done as well as Dodge. 
In five months, Dodge production has 
totaled 147,000, an increase of 60 per 
cent over the 92,000 of the same period 
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of 1934. Dodge alone has mad2 almost 
ws many cars as Olds and Pontiae 
together, notwithstanding the phenom- 
enal showing of these two General Mo- 
ters jobs. 

Plymouth has _ produced 
units against 198,000 in the first five 
months of 1934, a gain of 14 per cent. 
Stripped of many of its features of 
1934, Plymouth has made elatively 
more money for the Chrysler Corp. this 
year than last, but, as related last 
week, is scheduled for a rather com- 
plete redesign for 1936. 

Of the other Chrysler cars. DeSoto 
output shot up to 18.000 in the onen- 
ing five months, compared with 9300 
a year ago, an increase of 90 per cent 
due to the tact it had something more 
than the airflo- series to offer. 
Chrysler cars were practically un- 
changed at 27,000 jobs this year and 
25,000 a vear ago. The new airstream 
series on Chrysler chassis will im- 
prove this showing over the next few 
months. 

Taken as a corporation, Chrysler 
production trom Jan. 1 to May 31 
totaled +18,000 units, up 31 per cent 
over the same period of 1934. General 
Motors assembled 634,000 jobs, a gain 
of 10 per cent. Ford, meanwhile, has 
been running away with the show with 
a total of 698,000, or an increase of 7) 
per cent. Chrysler has been decele- 
rating fast the past week, laying off 
many men and curtailing production 
to 16,900 units. 


226,000 


Figures Reflect Good Business 


From the standpoint of individual 
cars, Olds takes the banner thus far 
in 1935, its record of 87,000 units being 
135 per cent greater than the 37,000 
jobs of the opening five months of last 
year. Nash was second with a total 
of 31,000, an improvement of 106 per 
cent. Packard actually tops them all, 
making 15,000 this year against only 
2500 a year ago, but it has added its 
medium-price line, throwing the com- 
parison askew. 

Believe it or not, despite the general 
impression that 1935 has been a 
mighty good automobile year there are 
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names that have not 


good 
equaled their 1934 showing. These in- 


sonie 


clude Lincoln, Terraplane - Hudson, 
3uick and Pierce-Arrow, and among 
the trucks International Harvester and 
Wiiite-Indiana. Only by the narrowest 
of margins have Chevrolet, Chrysler, 
Studebaker, Willys and Mack trucks 
bettered 1934. 

Willys, incidentally, is displaying 
more vigor, and court consent to make 
10,000 to 15,000 more jobs is sought. 
There are some districts, notably the 
Pacific coast, where the streamlined 
Willys enjoys a comparatively good 
market and given a breathing spell 
this Toledo interest may yet work out 
of its difficulties and become a_ good 
property. There is now some doubt 
whether model 99, designed as a 6 
cylinder job to supnvlement the present 
4-cylinder 77 mode!, will be brought 
out. 


Europe Likes Noise 


Some observations by David E. An- 
derson, chief engineer, Bohn Alumi- 
num & Brass Corp., on returning from 
Hureope: High-speed roads in Italy and 
Germany are forcing those countries to 


adopt American practice . .. Low as 
American cars are, the English want 
them still lower... Outside of France 


the Ford is considered a big car on the 
Continent, and in Germany it costs 
over $1500 at present exchang 
Europeans iike an engine to roar be- 
cause it suggests speed English 
owners belittle American cars, but 
English engineers admire them 
Higher speeds are compeliing Eu- 
ropean cars to be designed along Amer- 
ican lines in regard to bearings, lubri- 
cation and safety factors. 

The recent talk, quickly 
ubout constructing air kases as protec- 
tion against a possible enemy invasion 
via Canada called attention to the fact 
that 90 per cent of this country’s auto- 
mobile-manufacturing capacity is  vir- 
tually at the border. Airplane engine 
manufacture, centered at Hartford, 
Conn., and Paterson, N. J., obviously 
is equally near the Atlantic coast. De- 
troit groans every time it recollects 
that despite all the progress it has 
nade in internal combustion engineer- 
ing, it has not been able to corral the 
wirplane business. 


Labor 


7 EPRESENTATIVES of the West- 
ern Bar Tron association and the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers, at a meei- 
ing in Chieago, June 5, agreed to 
e\tend the present bar iron mill wage 
Contract for one year beginning July 
1. The sheet and tin plate mill wage 
contract also was extended for a year 
at a reeent meeting of representa- 
tives of the Western Sheet and Tin 
Piite Manufacturers association with 
{ Amalgamated. 


hushed, 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—U. 8S. Only 
By Department of Commerce 











1933 1934 1935 
pS 128,825 155,666 292,817 
105,447 230,256 335,699 
115,272 338,434 429,834 
. 176,432 352,975 477,716 
MW) scsccecs 214,411 390,455 *425,000 
BS MO: ccs 740,387 1,407,786 *1,961,066 
DUO reves 249,727 306,477 
July ....... 229,357 264,933 
BR cus 232,855 234,811 
SepG...c.c:- 191,800 DEUOl sesaswapecans 
a 134,683 SGT cscs 
INOW... <cciaces 60,683 EG cakcadkccces 
BOR: sKicsve 80,565 SUGGES: ~ secnitpnveces 
FORE xn: WV Ay le ay i & bt re 
: “Estimated. 


Estimated by Cram’s Reports 


Week ended: 
INI 8 eevee stcastabsnswacesSnedvescs 65,675 
A SO er ee 8 5 





Production 


ground last week, declining 11% 
points, to 41 per cent. Pittsburgh, 
off 4 points, and Wheeling, off 14, 
contributed largely to this loss. Al- 
though finishing operations are being 
sustained on such contracts as were 
placed prior to the decease of NRA, 
there is litthe new demand for iron 
and steel. Details follow: 


Oe rene ties continued to lose 


Youngstown—Remained at 48 per 
cent last week, with 38 open hearths 
and two bessemer converters in the 
district operating. Indications are 
for a decline to 46 per cent at this 
week's start, according to tentative 
mill sehedules. 

Wheeling— Off 14 points last week 
to 48 per cent, with 18 out of 37 
open-hearth furnaces active, 

Pittsburgh—Off 4 points to 32 
per cent last week, due to a steady 








Steelmaking Operations 


Percentage of Open Hearth Ingot Capa 
city Engaged in 10 Leading Districts 


Week Same 

ended week 
June 8 Change 1934 1933 

Pittsburgh 32 a's 54 35 
Chicago a 13 None 70 11 
Eastern Pa. 291, None 161, 25 
Youngstown... 48 None 66 52 
Wheeling 48 —14 79 S4 
Cleveland 54 None 78 76 
Buffalo wee: | None 55 33 
Birmingham... 524% — 2 55 50 
New England 60 3 70 60 
Detroit 4 None 100 35 
11 114 62 18 








dwindling in steel demand since the 
Supreme Court decision on NRA. An- 
other unfavorable factor during the 
week was the closing of the open- 
hearth department of a district in- 
dependent for the purpose of restrict- 
ing inventories, inasmuch as its fiscal 
year closes June 30. Ingot operations 
of the two leading interests were cal- 
culated at around 30 to 35 per cent, 
respectively. 

Twenty-one out of 60 steelworks 
blast furnaces continued active. Na- 
tional Tube resumed with a second 
McKeesport stack, but Pittsburgh 
Steel temporarily banked its one ac- 
tive Monessen, Pa., furnace. Car- 
negie is operating 8 of 32; Jones & 
Laughlin, 6 of 11; National Tube, 
2 of 4; 1 of 2 each for Pittsburgh 
Crucible and American Steel & Wire, 
and Bethlehem Steel, 3 of 7. 

Buffalo 
indications of a drop of 
points this week. Lack of large rail 
and structural tonnage is having an 
adverse influence on the local mar- 
ket. 

Birmingham 
5216 per cent last with 11 
open hearths active, Rail rolling will 
continue until about the middle of 
this week when five open hearths will 
bringing the rate 


Held at 37 per cent, with 
about 2 


Down 2 
week, 


points to 


be closed down, 
down to about 30% per cent. 

Detroit—Held at 94 per cent last 
week, with no immediate change in- 
dicated. 

New England—Off 3 points to 60 
per cent last week, with indications 
this rate will be held, and probably 
increased slightly. 

Chicago—Unchanged at 43. per 
cent, one producer curtailing slightly 
and another showing an _ increase 
Small downward changes are antici- 
pated the next Blast fur- 
nace schedules are steady, 14 of 36 


30 days. 


steelworks stacks being active. 
Cleveland-Lorain Unchanged at 
54 per cent, Corrigan, McKinney Steel 
Co. continuing with open 
hearths, Otis Steel Co. four, and Na 
Lorain, ten. 


seven 


tional Tube Co., 

Central eastern 
changed at 29% per cent, notwith- 
standing the decline in new buying 
over the past two weeks. Finished 
fairly sus- 


seaboard Un 


steel specifications are 
tained for much of such work as was 
definitely set to go ahead prior to 
the NRA decision, and in some cases 
producers are maintaining their melt- 
ing operations to build up semifin- 
Products tending to 


production are tin 


ished stocks. 
support ingot 


plate and wire. Some sizable struc 


tural tonnage placed a while ago 
also is being reflected in current 


steelmaking operations. There have 
changes in steelmaking 
at individual plants, with one mill 
last week suspending ingot produc- 
tion entirely, but developments have 
balanced, thus sustaining the general 


been rates 


average. 
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Industrial Men in the Day's News 


P. A. McKittrick, New President, 


Air Conditioning Manufacturers’ Association 


McKITTRICK, recently 
elected president of the Air Con- 


ERCY A. 


ditioning Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in Hot 
Springs, Va., is treasurer and general 
manager of the Parks-Cramer Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., manufacturer of air 
conditioning equipment. 

Born in Chelsea, Que., he was edu- 
cated there and in Lowell, Mass. His 
first work was with the Lawrence Mfg. 
Co., Lowell, and after four years with 
this interest he became associated 
with the Lowell Machine Shop as as- 
sistant to the treasurer. 

The next 19 years he served as book- 
keeper, paymaster, purchasing agent, 
office manager, chief accountant and 
ewssistant foreign sales manager. In 
1918 he removed to Fitchburg and was 
appointed assistant treasurer of the 
reorganized Parks-Cramer Co. He was 
elected treasurer and general manager 
in 1931. 

In Mr. McKittrick’s own words, he 
has “assisted in approximately 387 
financial and 29 chamber of commerce 
membership drives, one political cam- 
paign, numerous church socials and 
three baptisms, including my own.” 

From 1916 to 1926 he was special 
lecturer on business subjects at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He 
has memberships in a long list of tech- 
nical societies, civic organizations and 
other groups. 

» . r 


William P. Witherow, one of the 
two representatives of industry on 
the national industrial recovery 
board and formerly a resident mem- 
ber in Washington on the national 
industrial advisory board, has re- 





A native of Canada, he 
came to this country at an 
early age and worked in 
New England shops. 


For 17 years he has been 
affiliated with a leading 
manufacturer of air condi- 
tioning equipment. 


He has been especially 
active in civic affairs and 
holds memberships in a 
large number of societies. 


signed as of June 16, severing his 
connections with NRA. 

Prior to serving with NRA, Mr. 
Witherow was president of the Steel 
Products Co., Pittsburgh, a post he 
has retained. Before that he was a 
vice president of the Republic Steel 
Corp., chairman of the Donner Steel 
Co., and president of the Witherow 
Steel Co. and Dilworth, Porter & Co. 

4 © + 

Robert T. Harris, formerly man- 
aging director of the British affili- 
ates of Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa.., 
has been placed in charge of a con- 
solidation of several Blaw-Knox de- 
partments now marketing construc- 
tion equipment. The consolidation 
has been effected to handle adequate- 
ly the demand expected from public 
works programs. 

. € * 

Lyman C, Athy, metallurgical and 
ceramic engineer of Detroit, has been 
appointed superintendent of manu- 
facturing operations for the new 
plumbing division of Briggs Mfg. Co., 
Detroit. A graduate of Ohio State 
university, he formerly was in charge 
of enameling research for the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., in which capacity he 
directed development and manufac- 
ture of enamel frits. Later he was 
commercial representative for sev- 
eral frit manufacturing companies. 

Harry G. Franklin, for over 20 
years a plumbing and heating con- 
tractor in Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed regional manager of the 
Briggs plumbing division for the 
west-north central territory, covering 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
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Kansas, Missouri, Illinois and Wis- 
consin, 

J. B, Stewart, identified with sales 
developments in the plumbing and 
brass industries for over 20 years, 
has been appointed regional man- 
ager of the new Briggs division for 
the east-north central] territory, coy- 
ering Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and the western sections of 
New York, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. 

+ ° © 

Charles R, Hook, president of the 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., gave the commencement 
address June 6 at the Michigan Col}- 
lege of Mining and _ Technology, 
Houghton, Mich. He was also award- 
ed the honorary degree of doctor cf 
engineering. 

© ” * 

F. H. Rosencrants has been elect- 
ed a vice president of the Combustion 
Engineering Co. Ine., New York, to 
have charge of the proposition engi- 
neering department. For a number 
of years he was mechanical engineer 





I’. H. Rosencrants 


with the Electric Bond & Share Co. 
and later chief engineer of Interna- 
tional Combustion Ltd. of England. 
In these positions he was responsible 
for the design of many steam gen- 
erating plants in this country and in 
the British Empire. 
” * © 

Charles H. Rese, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Detroit office of Otis 
Steel Co., has been transferred to 
Cleveland as district sales manager 
of the division there, 

R. E. Lawlor, associated with 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. since 


— 
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1919, sueceeds Paul B. Allen as dis- 
trict sales manager of the Otis De- 
troit division. Mr. Allen recently was 
nanied general manager of sales for 
Otis. 

’ ° ‘ 

l.. Douglas Smith has been elected 
vice president of the Lewis Foundry 
& Machine Co., Coraopolis, Pa., suc- 
ceeding Jan. R. Dunsford. 

. © + 

Arthur C. Mundle, formerly as- 
sistant to the president of the Unit- 
ed States Steel Products Co., New 
York, has been named vice president. 

© a ° 

Col, William R. Dunlap, former 
city supplies director in Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed public relations 
director for the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, succeeding the late Wil- 
liam H. French. 


+ « ° 
B. F. Stein, Chicago attorney, has 
been made president of the Pines 


Winterfront Co., Chicago, manufac- 

turer of automotive accessories, suc- 

ceeding William L. O'Neill, resigned. 
’ 2 * 

Keith Williams, vice president and 
general manager of Pratt & Letch- 
worth Ine., Buffalo, has been elected 
a director of the Buffalo chamber of 
commerce for a three-year term. 

. * e 

T. J. Brady, formerly associated 
with the Accurate Tool Co., Detroit, 
is now with the mechanical goods di- 
vision of United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts Ine., New York, handling sales 
of grinding wheels in the Detroit 
district. At one time production su- 
perintendent for Wilson Foundry & 
Machine Co., Pontiac, Mich., and 
later research engineer at Willys- 
Overland Co., Toledo, O., for the past 
ten years he has designed and sold 
special production machinery for the 
Accurate Tool Co. 


Died: 


J. TOWNSEND, 46, until his 
A recent retirement vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ro- 
tary Electric Steel Co. (Michigan), 
Detroit, in that city, June 1. Born 
in Apollo, Pa., he was a graduate of 
Ohio State university and University 
of Toronto. Long associated with the 
Steel industry, he first served in an 
executive capacity in 1917 as third 
vice president and works manager of 
the National Pressed Steel Co., Mas- 
Sillon, O., which was acquired by the 
Central Steel Co. in 1921. 

In 1921, with H. M. Naugle, Mr. 
Townsend organized the Columbia 
Steel Co., Elyria, O., for the manu- 
facture of cold-rolled strip steel, At 
this plant he worked out many new 
ideas, such as the continuous anneal- 
ing furnace, continuous pickling 
equipment, the chute system for con- 
veying eoiled strip and other mill 
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equipment. The Columbia company 
was merged with the Forged Steel 
Wheel Co., Butler, Pa., in 1926 and 
contracts were let for a broad strip 
mill. Completion of this mill pro- 
vided the impetus for production of 
the only distinctive commodity 
stripsheets—developed by the steel 
industry in 41 years. Mr. Townsend 
resigned in 1927. 

In 1933 he supervised the con- 
struction of the Rotary Electric Steel 
plant in Detroit, which was centered 
around another distinctive product 
circular blooms produced in a rotor 
device from steel scrap melted in the 
electric furnace. He resigned Sept. 
1, 1934, due to ill health. 


e ° * 
Charles Horewitz, president and 
treasurer of Butler Iron & Steel Co., 


> 


Butler, Pa., in that city, June 3. 
* ’ + 

Beauregard A. Evans, director of 

National Casket Co., Pittsburgh, in 


Owensboro, Ky., June 3. 


* ’ 4 

Clinton W. Richardson, 87, founder 
and owner of the Richardson Mfg. 
Co., Bath, N. Y., in Avoca, N. Y. 

* * * 

William H, Smith, president and 
general manager of the Pioneer Al- 
loy Products Co., Cleveland, in that 
city, June 38. 

* * © 

J. Roy Andrews, 61, for 25 years 
a sales engineer with the Johns-Man- 
ville Corp, at Chicago, in Hinsdale, 
Iii.. June 3. 

Frank S. Waters, 57, president of 
the Lyon Metal Products Co., Aurora, 
Ill., in that city, June 6. With his 
brother, he found the company in 
1889. 


* e * 
7 


. + ¢ 

Charles W. Peterson, 72, head of 
the Standard Pattern Works, Rock- 
ford, Ill., for 15 years until his re- 
tirement in 1925, in Rockford, 
June 4. 

* . . 

William G. McKenney, associated 
with the old W. G. McKenney & Co., 
Glenwood, Pa., early steel producer 
in the Pittsburh district, in Pitts- 
burgh, May 30, 

* + * 

Eric Johnson, 73, president John- 
son Mfg, Co. and founder of the Se- 
attle Machine Works, in Seattle, May 
25. Born in Sweden, he had lived 
in this country for 40 years, and was 
active in the diesel engine and heavy 
steel equipment fields. 

° a * 

Edward A. Colby, 78, electrochem- 

ist and inventor, who devised an elec- 


tric induction furnace in 1887, 
in Maplewood, N. J., June 
1. His early induction furnace, 
it is said, provided the _ princi- 


ple which is the foundation of elec- 
tric steel melting practice in this 
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country, He retired in 1930 after 
30 years as chief engineer and su- 
perintendent of the Baker Platinum 
Works, Newark, N. J. He retained 
the office of secretary, however, and 
was the company’s consulting engi- 
neer at the time of his death. 
° e * 

James H. Barr, 70, former presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, in 
Oldfield Point, Long Island, N. Y., 
June 1. He resigned as president in 
1924 to become chairman of the 
board, leaving the latter post in 1932. 

* ¢ o 

Frank F. Storms, 71, president of 
the Storms Drop Forging Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., in that city, June 2. Born 
in Slatersville, R. I., he had been a 
resident of Springfield for 40 years, 
for many years engaged in the drop 
forging business, 

S 6 o 

Walter A. Stoneham, 50, founder 
and president of the Federal Tool & 
Machine Co., Dayton, O., in that city, 
May 18. Born in Guelph, Ont., he 
organized the Dayton company in 
1914, serving as head ever since. He 
was also president of the Stoneham 
Engineering Co. 


Financial 


UDLUM STEEL CO., Watervliet, 
N. Y., has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.62% per 


share on the preferred, payable July 
1 to record of June 24. 


EXTRA MAKES ACME RATE 62 16c¢ 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, has de- 
clared an extra dividend of 12% cents 
a share, in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents a share 
on the capital stock. 

NEELY NUT TO REORGANIZE 

Neely Nut & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been granted federal permission 
to submit a reorganization plan to 
stockholders. Elmer Whitehill has 
been appointed permanent trustee on 
a $10,000 bond, action having been 
taken in compliance with the amended 
bankruptcy act. 


TO HEAR PRESSED STEEL PLAN 


Hearing has been set for June 29 by 
the federal court at Pittsburgh on a 
petition to reorganize the financial 
structure of Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Bond holders’ protective committee 
filed the petition May 29. 


( McKeesport Tin Plate Co., McKees 
port, Pa., has declared a regular quar- 
terly $1 per common share dividend 


> 


payable July 1 to June 13 record. 


( Management of the Walworth Co., 
Boston, has been retained to conduct 
affairs of the company pending reor- 
ganization. 





Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


HIO SEAMLESS TUBE CO., 
Shelby, O., has appointed Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Sons Inec., Jersey City, 
Philadelphia and Boston, its exclusive 
sales representative in Atlantic states 
for its special seamless mechanical 
tubing. Stocks will be carried at 
Jersey City and Philadelphia. 
. * a 
Bay City Electric Steel Castings 
Co., Bay City, Mich., has passed to 
the sole ownership of E. M. Mills, 
one of the founders, He has pur- 
chased the interest of Samuel S. Fair, 
formerly president, and assumes that 
office himself. Wesley Ceeley of the 
Simons Iron & Steel Co., Lansing, 


Mich., becomes vice president and 


L. M. Mills secretary. 
° * + 

Link-Belt Co., shovel and crane di- 
vision, Chicago, has appointed Con- 
struction Equipment Co., 2274 Main 
street, Hartford, Conn., distributor 
of its erawler- mounted — shovels, 
cranes, draglines and track-type loco- 
motive cranes. George L. Kaeser is 
president, 

. 4 * 

Lamac Process Co., 1253 West 
Twelfth street, Erie, Pa., has been re- 
organized with the following officers: 
President, D. A. Currie; vice presi- 
dent, L. L. Colcord; secretary, D. W. 
McDonald; treasurer, C. D. Pinney. 
The company manufactures a complete 
line of equipment and accessories for 
resoling shoes by cementing. 

* ‘ e 

Brown Instrument Co 
phia, manufacturer of 


Philadel- 
instruments 


May Ingot Rate Down 3.8 Per Cent; 1935 
Output Tops Same Five Months in 1934 


RODUCTION of steel ingots in 
P vias declined 3.8 per cent from 
April, the output being at the daily 
rate of 96,372 gross tons, compared 
with 100,243 gross tons in April, ac- 
cording to statistics of the American 
Iron and Steel institute. The rate of 
operation related to capacity was 
43.53 per cent in May against 45.28 
per cent in April. ‘Total calculated 
production in May was 2,602,054 
gross tons, compared with 2,606,311 
tons in April, a loss of 4257 tons. 


loss, calculated production in May of 
last year being 3,352,788 gross tons, 
with a daily average of 124,177 tons 
and the average operating rate was 
56.40. 

Comparing five months of 1955 
with the corresponding period of 1934 
the current year shows a gain, The 
average daily rate for five months 
of 1935 is 104,942 tons, compared 
with 101,223 tons in 1934; caleu- 
lated total production in 1935 is 13,- 
615,360 gross tons end in the same 





and controls, and Minneapolis-Honey- 


well Regulator Co., Minneapolis, 
manufacturer of control systems and 
regulators, have opened a joint of- 


fice at 101 Marietta street, Atlanta, 
Ga., room 303, to serve the South- 
west. Wesley R. Moore, district 


manager for Brown Instrument Co., 
is in charge, with Leon L. Keumpel 
sales engineer, Charles A. Kitzinger 
service engineer and J. A. Crawley 
office manager. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well stock will be carried and com- 
plete sales and installation service 
maintained for both companes. 
« ° ° 

Timken Steel & Tube Co., Canton, 
O., has appointed Edgcomb Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, agent for the complete 
Timken line of alloy and seamless 


tubes. 
7 o o 


H. A. Brassert & Co., engineer and 
contractor, 310 South Michigan ay- 
enue, Chicago, has received an order 
from the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Jam- 
shedpur, India, for a set of Brassert 
high efficiency hot-blast stoves, 

* 6 * 


Lauson Co., New Holstein, Wis., is 
being formed to take over the assets 
of John Lausen Mfg. Co., manufacturer 
of farm gasoline engines, tractors and 


power implements. Local and Mil- 
waukee interests have bought these 
assets and reorganization is being 


under direction of Henry 
industrial engineer, 721 
street, Milwaukee. 

° * + 

St. Paul Hydraulic Hoist Co., St. 
Paul, manufacturer of hydraulic 
hoists and steel body equipment for 
trucks, has purchased the former 
plant of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
on University avenue, Minneapolis 
and will remove its business there. 


earried on 
S. Wright, 
North Water 


period of 1934 it was 15,166,381 
gross tons. 


Fire in its St. Paul plant made the 
move desirable. Considerable new 
machinery and equipment will be in- 


In comparison with May, 1934, the 
figures for last month show a decided 

















Monthly Production—Complete for Bessemer; Open Hearth, Calculated stalled in the new plant. The com- 
Calculated from Reports of Companies Making 99.32 per cent daily pro- Number Ringe) sae : aie 
——Open Hearth ———Bessemer Total duction, all of pany 3 & subsidiary of the Gar 
Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of companies working Wood Co., Detroit, and formerly 
Gross tons capacity Grosstons capacity Gross tons capacity (gross tons) days was known as the Hydraulic Hoist 
1935 ‘ a ‘. a Mfg. Co. 
Jan. 2,594,312 49.02 239,858 34.99 2,834,170 47.42 104,969 27 
BOD csccsscsce) BLE Oe 53.53 224,336 36.82 2,742,125 51.61 114,255 24 a eee 
Mar,...... 2,599,890 51.02 230,810 34.97 2,830,700 49.18 108,873 26 é ’ 
Apr. 2,374,395 46.59 231,916 35.14 2,606,311 45.28 100,243 26 Washington S Reaction to 
May 2,347,258 14.56 254,796 37.17 2,602,054 45.33 96,372 27 
ree 12,433,641 48.90 1,181,716 35.82 13,615,360 47.76 104,942 130 The Demise of NRA 
4 
Jan. .. 1,798,698 34.20 172,489 25.17 1,971,187 33.16 73,007 27 (Continued from Page 16) 
Feb. . 2,007,287 42.93 175,873 28.87 2,183,160 41.31 90,965 24 a iim: oi 5 f the 
Mar. .. 21557534 48.63 203,904 29.75 2.761438 46.45 102.975 27 7 ee a Sane 
Apr. . 2,640,326 54.22 257,482 40.57 2,897,808 52.64 115,912 25 recovery act. ; 
May 3,021,168 57.44 331,620 48.38 3,352,788 56.40 124,177 27 Last Friday the President made it 
5 mo. 1,225,013 47.48 1,141,368 34.55 13,166,381 45.87 101,223 130 clear that he has no authority to 
June .......... 2,733,571 58.97 282,592 42.81 3,016,163 52.68 116,006 26 waive provisions of the Sherman law 
rice brs oye See ia a. arate pe eg = and indicated that no voluntary 
TE, i viiesiess ,203,972 23. 5 ae , +57 22. 5 2 pe pte as cintanance Gan 
Sept. .......... 1,134,127 23.29 - 117,580 18.53 1,251,707 22.74 + ~—-5 0,068 25 REPOSON: OF eee ee 2 
Oct. ......... 1,334,298 25.37 127,789 18.64 1,462,087 24.59 54,151 27 be made by industry if it violates the 
Nov. ........... 1,457,206 28.77 132,059 20.01 1,589,265 27.76 61,126 26 Sherman law. 
DOME aie 8 co 1,810,139 37.17 131,456 20.71 1,941,595 35.27 77,664 25 Expiring codes mean also the ex- 
ia iit giana eS Se Seas —a a . ‘ . of . 4 - in 
Total...... 23,101,258 38.13 2,162,311 27.39 25,263,569 36.89 81,233 311 piration of all Aegina hs a lt 
eRe? 5 Pe a > poi 
Capacity percentages for 1935 are based upon open-hearth capacity of 60,954,717 tons favor of voluntary codes, wd pe Hens 
and bessemer of 7,895,000 tons on Dec. 31, 1934; for 1934 based on open-hearth out. However, voluntary agreements 
capacity of 60,583,813 tons and bessemer of 7,895,000 tons on Dec, 31, 1933 can be made by industry as long as 
24 . STEEL June 10, 1935 
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they do not run counter to statutory 
law. 

\ great many things can be done, 
the President said, by industry vol- 
uniarily without violating the Sher- 
man law. The President believes 
that foreign trade agreements are not 
unconstitutional under the code de- 
cision. 

Discussing the fact that numerous 
industries are planning to continue 
their codes in operation without the 
sanction of law, the attorney general 
said that ‘‘this is one of the real dif- 
ficulties confronting us.” 

Another matter that becomes wide 
open with the decease of NRA is the 
basing points. The trade commission 
is strongly on record that the pres- 
ent multiple basing system is merely 
an amplification of the old Pitts- 
burgh-plus system against which it 
ruled in 1924. It regards multiple 
bases as a form of price fixing, and 
with the immunity from antitrust 
laws withdrawn, steel producers are 
now liable to action unless every pro- 
ducing point is made a basing point. 

There appears to be no disposition 
on the part of the trade commission 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 


Gross Tons 





1935 1934 1933 
ee 1,478,443 1,225,643 568,785 
ee 1,614,905 1,270,792 553,067 
Mar. .......... 1,770,990 1,625,588 542,013 
PE id séskachs 1,671,556 1,736,217 623,606 
May soe L80D8004 2,057.47] 892,326 
Tot. 5 mo. 8,271,471 7,915,711 3,179,797 
NR oes Sel ogee 1,936,897 1,264,953 
BI” ccciih ean dennenaséxtecoas 1,228,544 1,801,345 
MES Gentaccasd anessGunuvscsas 1,060,187 1,833,265 
NE ie oc) cetera et 899,075 1,507,931 
EE CR a err 951,353 1,358,540 
Ny fescasss stay -caucuaccabeton 957,906 1,083,740 
BG ch scakcicut .Svacuchirneer bys 1,028,006 1,192,136 
| PPR a ne eee 15,977,679 13,221,707 


to be arbitrary or to move swiftly. 
But there is no doubt that a sword 
hangs over the head of steel pro- 
ducers. 

From all sections of the country 
last week emanated announcement of 
adherence to code standards’ of 
wages, hours and ethics, 

Directors of the Concrete Reinfore- 
ing Steel institute meeting in 
Chicago, Tuesday, passed a resolutior 
recommending that the industry co- 
Operate voluntarily ‘“‘in preserving 
the principles and gains achieved in 
the code as regards labor relations, 
marketing and fair trade practices.” 

H. G. Batcheller, president, Lud- 
lum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., 
notified employes: ‘‘We have no in- 
tention of taking advantage of the 
abandonment of the NRA law to 
either reduce present wage rates or 
to change existing hours of work but 
on the contrary expect to continue 
present wages and hours of work just 
as long as competitive conditions per- 
mit us to do so.” 
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May Iron Output Up Slightly; 
Active Furnaces Drop to 96 


RODUCTION of coke pig iron in 

the United States in May in- 

creased slightly, but fell far short 
of recovering the ground lost in the 
recessions of the past two months. 
The average daily rate, it is to be 
observed, was nearly 16 per cent be- 
low the rate of May, a year ago, 
which, incidentally, was the _ best 
month of 1934. Active blast furnaces 
on the last day of the month totaled 
one less than at the close of April, 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


Gross Tons 
1935 1934 1933 1932 











Jan. .......... 47,692 39,537 18,348 31,336 
Feb 57,675 45,385 19,752 33,122 
Mar. . 57,120 52,438 17,484 31,194 
ApI 55,719 57,873 20,786 28,524 
May . 55,986 66,370 28,784 25,282 
MING er csnexese veccececeee 64,563 42,165 20,867 
GNI oceascucee\ enacveucens 39,630 58,108 18,394 
Yee Sedans 34,199 59,137 17,035 
INNES Sc cx cpcus vs cpvanncaes 29,969 50,264 19,788 
RS cascavncss + epeecenccas 30,689 43,824 20,795 
NOV. .......... sc... 91,930 36,124 20,858 
DOGS sicivescci Ssisrisccss, BOLGL SOBe 11,000 
Ave, d4,778 43,774 36,223 23,699 


this being the first curtailment re- 
corded since last November. 

Average daily production in May 
was 55,986 gross tons, which com- 
pared with the 55,719 tons of April, 
was a gain of 267 tons, or 0.48 per 
cent. The rate for March was 57,120 
tons, and the rate for May, one year 
ago, 66,370 tons, 

Total production amounted to 1,- 
735,577 gross tons, an increase of 
64,021 tons, or 3.8 per cent, over the 


MAY IRON PRODUCTION 


No. in blast Total tonnage 
last day of Mer- Nonmer- 
May Apr. chant chant 


Ohio “ 23 25 73,537 387,835 
Penna. ; 28 29 36,819* 417,720* 
Alabama 10 S 54,871 79,136* 
Illinois ; s s 36,690 133,407 
New York 7 7 65,193 56,304* 
Colorado 1 1 
Indiana 7 8 | 8,031* 260,241 
Maryland 3 3 | 
Virginia 1 1} 
Kentucky 1 1] 
Mass. 0 0| 
Tennessee..... 0 0| 
Utah . l 1 2.664 123,129 
West Va. 3 3 
Michigan . 3 2| 
Minnesota ... 0 0} 
Missouri 0 0 


Total 96 97 277,805* 1,457,772 


*Includes ferro and spiegeleisen. 
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1,671,556 tons of April. Much of 
this improvement, however, was due 
to the fact that May was a one-day 
longer month than April. The out- 
put of May, 1934, was 2,057,471 
tons, 

For the five months of 1935, pro- 
duction has aggregated 8,271,471 
tons, against 7,915,711 tons in the 
same period of 1934. This is an in- 
crease of 355,760 tons, or 4.5 per 
cent. The advantage which 1935 has 
held over 1934 is gradually being 
erased. 

Relating production to capacity, 
May had an operating rate of 40.2 
per cent, compared with 40.0 in Ap- 
ril and 41.0 in March. The rate in 


RATE OF OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1935! 1934? 1933° 1932* 


Jan. 34.2 28.3 13.3 22.1 
Feb. . 41.4 32.5 14.3 23.4 
Mar. $1.0 37.5 12.7 22.0 
Apr. 10.0 41.4 15.1 20.2 
May 10.2 17.5 20.9 17.9 
June ; 16.3 30.6 14.7 
July , 28.4 42.4 13.0 
Aug. , 24.5 42.8 12.0 
Sept. 21.5 36.4 14.0 
Oct. . 22.1 31.8 14.7 
Nov. . ; 22.8 26.2 14.7 
(ba ; 23.7 27.9 12.5 


*Based on capacity of 50,845,741 gross 
tons, Dec. 31, 1934; *capacity of 50,975,561 
tons, Dec. 31, 1933; *capacity of 50,313,- 
975 tons, Dec. 31, 1932; ‘capacity of 
51,598,175 tons, Dec. 31, 1931. Capacities 
by American Iron and Steel institute. 


May, one year ago, was 47.5 per 
cent. 

Operating blast furnaces on May 
31 totaled 96, compared with 97 on 
April 30 and March $31, and 96 on 
Feb. 28. In May, 1934, the total 
was 117, the highest point attained 
during that year. 

During May, 6 furnaces resumed 
and 7 were blown out or banked. Of 
the steelworks or nonmerchant classi- 
fication, 5 were blown in and 5 blown 
out; of the merchant classification, 
1 was blown in and 2 were blown 
out. 

Furnaces resuming in May were: 
In Pennsylvania: National No. 4, 
National Tube Co.; Cambria J, Beth 
lehem Steel Co. In Alabama: Fair- 
field No. 6, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co.; Woodward No. 3, 
Woodward Iron Co. In Indiana 
Gary No. 2, Illinois Steel Co. In 
Michigan: Detroit B, National Steel 
Corp. 

Stacks blowing out or banking 
were: In Ohio: Jiseco, Jackson Iron 








& Steel Co.; Mingo No. 4, Carnegie 
Steel Co. In Pennsylvania: National 
No. 4, National Tube Co.; Aliquippa 
No. 1, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; 
Shenango No. 1, Shenango Furnace 
Co. In Indiana: Gary No. 2, Illinois 
Steel Co.; Madeline No. 2, Inland 
Steel Co. 

With announced dismantling of 
three blast furnaces during May, the 
number of potential units in the 
United States is reduced from 278 to 


Orr 


210, 

United States Pipe & Foundry Co. is 
dismantling its Scottdale furnace at 
Seottdale, Pa. This stack, idle since 
1925, was built in 1872-75; until Jan. 
10, 1926, it was leased to the former 
McKinney Steel Co. It had an annual 
capacity of 120,000 tons of basic, malle- 
able and foundry iron. 

Work is starting in dismantling the 
Johnson City, Tenn., furnace of the 
Cranberry Furnace Co. This stack, 
first operated in 1899 and inactive for 
several years, had an annual capacity 
of 43,800 tons of low-phosphorus pig 
iron. 

As announced in STEEL, May 20 
(page 84), the Stewart furnace of the 
Stewart Furnace Co., Sharon, Pa., is 
now being torn down. This unit, built 
in 1872 and out of blast for some time, 
had an annual capacity of 110,000 tons 
of low-phosphorus and bessemer iron. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 
Jan. thru 
April March April 
Commodity 19385 1935 1935 


YY kL 8,247 2,708 23,729 








Sponge iron ...... ease 104 51 412 
Ferromanganese, spieg- 

I I 5,563 2,800 13,742 
Ferrochrome (2) ...... ON 1 1 
Ferrosilicon (3) ........... 80 60 441 
Other ferroalloys (4)........00 0. = 1 
RE Ss Rea oe iLfee 63; 8,816 
Steel ingots, blooms, etc.. 348 56 970 
Concrete bars ...............0. 117 92 318 
Hollow bar, drill steel.... 158 50 313 
Merchant steel bars ........ 1,407 1,442 6,663 
SNE SRRUEN Ack sccbsinsnccehweg inked” shéabuiees .. cebomeas leis 
Iron bars ... ae 53 39 269 
Wire rods ...... ininn ee AZBE 4,702 
Boiler and other plate...... 37 7 73 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate.. 785 422 2,074 
co Ee ee 37 32 83 
Structural shapes ...... ; 2,228 1,719 9,401 
a oe ie = Sees 
Rails and fastenings........ 459 3 1,080 
Cast iron pipe, fittings. cbieah. ““aepalaegs eialitexe 
Malleable iron pipe fit- 

tings (5) pabitbapiiicnes 9 46 


Welded pipe ...... ehictes 83 143 379 








Other pipe ........... 396 293 3,605 
Cotton ties (5) a 177 269 
Other hoops, bands ...... 1,491 1,349 6,281 
PTI WITS sso ssscmepesieconn ss 1,813 3,364 9,078 
Round iron, steel wire.... 339 330 1,308 
Telegraph and telephone 

RNID: scons vendibatissaisipnbnideloante 3 4 7 
Flat wire, strip steel........ 205 152 572 
Wire rope and strand...... 189 204 699 
ge | eee 57 70 340 
Nails, tacks, staples 2,211 1,339 5,509 
Bolts, nuts, rivets... 19 28 105 
Horse and mule shoes....., 37 96 257 
Castings and forgings.... 47 136 421 

Total, gross tons.......... 28,866 21,409 101,964 


(1) Manganese content. 

(2) Chrome content. 

(3) Silicon content. 

(4) Alloy content. 

(5) New class. No comparable figures for 
1934 and previous years. 


April Exports Off; 
Imports Make Gain 


XPORTS of iron and steel products 
F from the United States in April de- 
clined 117,699 gross tons, from 323,035 
tons in March to 205,336 tons in April, 
a decline of 36.4 per cent. This is the 
lowest total of exports since April, 
1934, when 201,539 tons were exported. 

The March figure set a record for 
modern times and perhaps for all time, 
according to figures of the metals and 
minerals division of the department of 
commerce. In spite of this sharp dip 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED 
STATES IN IRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 





———1935 1934 - 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Jan. 22,784 262,740 22,653 178,023 
Feb. 28,905 228,537 25,407 151,184 





Mar. 21,409 323,035 38,393 261,269 
April 28.866 205,336 26,862 201,539 
{mo. 101,964 1,019,648 113,292 792.015 
BEE. -sccssessnses 29,465 241,753 
UD cn ccvepsesees 24,848 219,406 
| noe EePie eaatanlaet j 17,676 233,186 
ee ‘aks _higuneiconiee 32,418 242,947 
MIR .. atsincdeass? | acoskterdenss 23,847 301,330 
Oct. nee :) Se Sey Seen 20,202 220,209 
PEO. “Gi waidceces | Co twicsaneeonn 35.272 299,263 
See oe 9 eas, 19,708 282,655 

316,761 2,832,764 


Total 


from the unusually high March figure, 
total exports for April were adout 4000 
tons higher than in April, 1934. 

A sharp contraction in exports of 
steel and iron scrap, which were 96,607 
tons less than in March, accounted for 
most of this shrinkage, but exports of 
car wheels and axles, heavy rails, tin 
plate and taggers tin were also con- 
spicuously smaller. 

For first four months of 1935 ex- 
ports rolled up a total of 1,019,648 
gross tons, an increase of 28.8 per c2nt 
over the total for the same period of 
1934. In this excess, steel and iron 
scrap played the leading role but other 


ORIGIN OF APRIL IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 










Man- 

Pig ganese 

iron ore 

I Sas cniapidspenais ee 

CL ES Eras) eee 

Norway 1,100 beads 
Sweden 100 
United Kingdom. ...................06. 100 
LOS ee caer en see «29080 

British India Le 

Germany 12 

BURNER, sais sacuskyenachssrunhitasiacness 16 

Soviet Rusia in Europe.. 7,259 

CIID URUR SID desis noosaccssircncasensbasnes siekiiets 2 

SNES IRIE Sovsicrccsseioneracconexpevtesenses Petia ee 3,050 

RINE Gancjacernachecoavareieen oinbeeivcaice 8,247 10,437 

Sheets, Struc- Hoops 

skelp and tural Steel and 

sawplates steel bars bands 

United Kingdom 3 6 44 41 

ane 472 1,760 728 748 

Germany 297 339 129 500 

Sweden | ae See snes 

2 eae 123 187 202 

Czechoslovakia... ....0..0. — seesereee B lettin 

ML cicciicinicachicaies 785 2,228 1,407 1,491 





items also contributed, including semi- 
finished steel, black sheets, galvanized 
sheets, bars, car wheels and axles and 
shapes. 

April imports totaled 28,866 gross 
tons, an increase of 34.9 per cent over 
the low aggregate imported in March. 
For four months of 1935 imports were 
101,964 tons, about 10 per cent below 
the total for the same period of 1934. 

In spite of the sharp shrinkage in 
scrap exports, this remained the 
heaviest item at 131,731 gross tons. 
Japan took most of this, 93,551 tons, 
with the United Kingdom second. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 


April March April 














Commodity 1935 1935 1935 
Pig iron Sasemsniaten 74 137 756 
Ferromanganese and 

spiegeleisen  ............ 1 29 33 
Iron and steel scrap 131,731 228,338 691,419 
Tin plate scrap ........ 3,641 2,845 13,589 
Waste-waste tin plate 1,839 1,784 7,614 
Ingots, blooms, ete... 8,283 7,993 24,827 
BEER, “BRON cccocsiccctsecsvss 90 80 437 
Bars, steel. .......... a 3,927 4,110 17,908 
Bars, alloy steel ...... 207 226 868 
it. _ 1,330 1,354 7,644 
Boiler plate ..........0.0 56 74 317 
Other plate, not fab. 3.031 3,487 12,248 
Skelp, iron or steel... 978 990 3,512 
Iron sheets, galv......... 95 263 513 
Steel sheets, galv....... 5,442 7,092 24,086 
Steel sheets, black.... 8,471 6,706 4,296 
Iron sheets, black... 716 316 1,901 
Strip steel, cold-rolled 1,286 2,225 6,101 
Strip steel, hot-rolled 2,392 2,464 8,550 
Tin plate, taggers tin 4,849 9,117 39,186 
Terne plate .............. 264 209 1,021 
Tanks, except lined.. 258 604 2,137 
Shapes, not fab......... 2.723 3,100 9,696 
Shapes, fabricated...... 1,892 1,307 5,840 
Plates, fabricated...... 163 97 678 
Metal lath ..... aero 60 97 216 
Frames, sashes and 

sheet piling .. elle 456 340 1,992 
SS 1,317 6,173 9.568 
Rails, under 50 lbs. 219 48 787 
Rail fastenings ........ 655 454 1,693 
Switches, frogs, ersgs. 81 74 435 
Railroad spikes .......... 265 225 958 
Railroad bolts, nuts. 24 55 161 
Boiler tubes, seamless 1,048 680 2,827 
Boiler tubes, welded.. 57 110 220 
Casing and _ oil-line 

pipe, seamless ........ 1,262 2,098 9,212 
Casing and_ oil-line 

pipe, welded ............. 139 792 3,392 
Seamless blk. pipe, oth- 

er than casing, etc. 342 257 1,381 
Malleable iron screwed 

pipe fittings ............ 301 204 1.058 
Cast iron screwed 

pipe fittings ............ 49 120 468 
Cast iron pressure 

pipe, and fitgs. for 118 525 2,868 
Cast iron soil pipe, 

and fittings for...... 2638 546 {83 
Welded black _ steel 

OEE EE 2,050 2,268 7 ,42¢ 
Welded black wrought 

HOTt PIC ssessssccsscrvee 256 398 038 
Welded galv. steel pipe 977 2,365 564 
Welded galv. wrought ‘ 

RN RUMI ecscccecnvitonce 98 151 337 
Riveted iron or steel 

pipe and fittings... 25 8 149 
Plain iron or steel ? 

PRONE | inn cavmeaddrcacsessvect 1,062 1,138 058 
Galvanized wire .. 1,616 2,332 6,202 
Barbed wire. ............. 2,904 2,459 174 
Woven wire fencing.. 181 163 570 
Woven wire screen 

IIE: so ssesnonsscsneccnvavensis 41 97 312 
WARE: CODE casccccarccsons seers 423 525 1,498 
Other wire and mfrs. 497 590 1,408 
Wire BES cicccoveccccccccce 938 1,270 3,539 
Horseshoe nails 51 65 237 
NE cin Sahacntrctepnsss ce 26 44 133 
Other nails, staples... 194 226 890 
Bolts, machine screws 566 665 ,248 
Iron castings ............ 924 672 009 
Steel castings ............ 229 368 944 
Car wheels and axles 1,058 8,290 532 
FROVSORIOOS © onc0s00ss0ess00s0 42 2 66 
Iron and steel forg- z 

ee ee a, een 483 594 04% 


Total gross tons..... 205,336 323,035 1,01", 
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EDITORIAL 








Time To Experiment with 


A Metallurgy of Sugar 


OR all practical purposes the slate has been 
wiped clean in the field in which NRA has 
operated the past two years. Except that 
code equivalents in hours and wages will be 
required of government suppliers, from the 
standpoint of arbitrary controls the iron and 
steel industry reverts to its free pre-code status. 

For nine and one half months, or until April 
1, 1986, provided the President can be taken at 
his word and congress concurs, steel will have 
a clear field. The administration might have 
phrased it more graciously, but in short the 
industry must make good its claim that untram- 
melled it would recover quickly—or else! 

This suggests that at once—and the period of 
grace is none too long—steel overhaul its rela- 
tions with Washington. 

No matter what private opinions may be con- 
cerning the administration, its personnel and its 
policies, it will continue to govern the country 
until January, 1937, at least. That being the 
case, pleasant relations are preferable’ to 
strained ones. 

In the abstract, government is government, 
but in the concrete it is men—men with the same 
basic hopes and fears, responding to the same 
motives and attentions, desiring to be equally 
successful and noteworthy, as the average of 
men in private business. 


Federal Officials Need Education in 
Technical Problems of Steel 


A leading steel executive recently cited as one 
of the benefits of the NRA code the fact that he 
had come to know and like other executives. Let 
this lesson be applied to Washington. Suppose 
some of the outstanding men of the industry 
park their attorneys at home, go to Washington 
frequently, become acquainted with ‘‘key’’ men 
in the government, sit across the table and ex- 
change viewpoints. It would work wonders. 

Take the federal trade commission for ex- 
ample. On both sides there have been some un- 
pleasantries, but let that pass. Apparently only 
through the commission can the advantages of 
fair trade practices be retained. The industry 
may not fully realize it, but the present multiple 
basing point system constitutes an unfair prac- 
tice in the eyes of the commission, allegedly is 
a vehicle for price fixing, and hence is a poten- 
tial source of conflict. The commission naturally 
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is not susceptible to influence or palaver, but 
there can be no denying that invaluable benefit 
would accrue from an exchange of opinion and a 
sincere attempt to discover a common meeting 
ground. 

No producer of steel would be so foolish as to 
alienate a customer, to ignore or talk harshly 
of him, and treat his representatives frigidly. 
Yet the government contains more potentialities 
for good or harm than any single customer. Stee] 
should sell itself to Washington. 

Granted, there are situations on which the 
industry must be alert. Organized labor will 
try to perpetuate its concept of collective bar- 
gaining, alias collective tyranny, through a re- 
vised Wagner bill. The President’s confidence 
still is held by those who advocate a planned 
economy, and having been diverted from the 
commerce clause of the constitution they will 
likely try the taxing power route. From the 
White House doubtless will emanate other plans 
calculated to regiment industry. There is no 
minimizing dangers ahead. 


Co-operation in Advance More Fruitful 


Than Flood of Protests Afterward 


But after all, the best opposition is construc- 
tive effort. The way to parry any thrust of the 
trade commission at basing points is not to wait 
until after a suit has been filed, but to sit across 
the table and explain the convenience of the bas- 
ing point method in facilitating trade. It is quite 
possible that some contacts with the department 
of labor and perhaps its co-operation in the set- 
up of employe representation plans would have 
averted many of the iniquities of the Wagner 
bill. A friendly word in advance weighs far more 
than a hundred telegrams and letters suspected 
of having originated as part of a campaign. 

While the picture at Washington changes all 
too quickly, at the moment it is apparent that 
industry must make great strides toward re- 
covery by the end of the first quarter of 1936. 
The first basic need, of course, is confidence 
confidence on the part of investors and prospec- 
tive consumers of iron and steel. No surer 
foundation for confidence has ever been laid than 
the unanimous decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Schechter case; property rights will be 
preserved. The second requirement is a work- 
ing agreement with Washington, which will fa- 
cilitate recovery by preventing, at least in part, 
the interposition of further obstacles predicated 
upon misconception or prejudice. The passing 
of NRA affords a peculiarly appropriate time for 
inaugurating an era of co-operation. Here is one 
new deal that the steel industry can profitably 
promote. 
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index charted above is based upon freight car loadings, electric power output, automobile assemblies 


(estimated by Cram’s Reports) and the steelworks operating rate (estimated by STEEL). Average for 1926 equals 
100, weighted as follows: Steel rate 40, and car loadings power output and auto assemblies each 20. 


Business Holds to Seasonal 


Trend Despite Obstacles 


N SPITE of the whirlwind of events that has 

confused the industrial picture the past two 
weeks, namely, the invalidation of NRA, the un- 
certainty surrounding commodity prices, a pos- 
sible substitute for the blue eagle, not to men- 
tion the critical gold situation in France, busi- 
ness refuses to be stampeded and is charting the 
usual seasonal trend. 

Most of the changes in the last week of May 
were downward, due largely to Memorial Day 
holiday. Automobile production in the week 
ending June 1 declined over 35,000 units to 65,- 
675: while this shows a generally easier trend, it 


still tops last year’s output for the correspond- 
ing week by over 11,000 units. Revenue freight 
ear loadings declined slightly more than sea- 
sonal from the immediate preceding seven days. 
However, coal loadings will probably exceed a 
year ago due to some stocking up because of the 
unsettled labor conditions in the coal fields. 
Steelworks operations eased off to 42 42, the low- 
est point since the first week of January. Elec- 
tric power output continues its seasonal slide. 

As the result of these movements, STEEL’s 
index of industrial activity dropped from 82.8 to 
71.9. This is the lowest point the index, which 
is not adjusted for seasonal variations, has de- 
clined this year with the exception of the first 
week in January, which also included a holiday. 

Meanwhile, industrial activity is marking time, 
awaiting adjustments which inevitably will be 
necessitated by the important decisions handed 
down by the Supreme Court. 
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Combustion Data 


ath to More Efficient 


se of Industrial Gas 


LTHOUGH knowledge of the 
fundamentais of combustion of 
most individual elementary 
gases has been well established, ap- 
known data to 
complex gas 


plication of these 
existing problems of 
mixtures has been extremely difficult 
and in some cases impossible due 
primarily to a lack of authoritative 
data. At the present time, with the 
increasing use of gas and the ever 
growing requirements for higher 
efficiéncies and greater economies, it 
is essential to utilize all available 
knowledge on the manner of gas 
combustion. 

To meet these demands for in- 
creased data, so that better gas fur- 
naces can be constructed, the com- 
mittee on industrial gas research of 
the American Gas association has 
been sponsoring, for the past five 
years, a series of investigations at 
the association’s testing laboratory in 
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BY E. O. MATTOCKS 


Industrial Engineer, Testing Labor- 
atory, American Gas Association, 
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Cleveland to determine many of the 
unknown factors affecting gas com- 
bustion. During this time much in- 
formation has been obtained and has 
been published by the association in 
the form of bulletins.’ Salient points 
of these studies will be given in this 
article. 

In order to appreciate fully the sig- 
nificance of these new data it will be 
well to review briefly some of the 
previously known facts. The combus- 

Research in Fundamentals of Com- 
bustion Space Requirements in High 
Temperature Gas Furnaces.” 

“Research in the Effect of Operating 
Temperatures on the Combustion of In- 
dustrial Gas.” 

“Research in the Elimination of Noise 
in Industrial Gas Burners.” 

“A Study of the Characteristics of 
Burning Gas with Preheated Air.” 

Published by the American Gas asso- 
ciation, 420 Lexington avenue, New 
York 
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Combustion research laboratory of the 

American Gas association where tech- 

nicians study various types of gas 
combustion 


Trace 


ible constituents of city gases are 
usually hydrogen, carbon monoxide, 
methane, ethane, ethylene, benzene, 
butane, and propane. Accompanying 
these combustibles are small quanti 
ties of carbon dioxide, nitrogen, oxy- 
gen and water vapor. Seldom do all 
these constituents exist in any one 
city gas; a combination of some of 
them appears in every city gas, 
whether it is natural, manufactured 
or mixtures of these gases. There 
fore, to understand fully what goes 
on when gas burns, it is natural to 
look to the burning of these consti 
tuent gases for an explanation. While 
this preliminary procedure lend 
some assistance the final answer was 
obtained only after the performance: 
of considerable research work. 
Although the quantity and compo 
sition of the flue products resulting 
from the complete combustion of 4 
known quantity of air and gas can I 
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seertained from the chemical reac- 
iions* of the individual constituents, 
‘he manner in which these reactions 
cecur is not so well established. For 
example, we know that the products 
of complete combustion are carbon 
dioxide and water vapor, but we can- 
not say by just what steps these were 
formed from the constituent gases. 
Furthermore, we are not able to 
state exactly the procedure of the 
action at the present time although 
we have considerable evidence to sup- 
port various theories. 

The old idea that upon ignition a 
hydrocarbon gas, as encountered in 
city gases, breaks down into carbon 
and hydrogen and burns as such has 
been replaced with a fairly well 
established hydroxylation § theory’. 
This states that the hydrocarbon gas 
is progresively oxidized through sev- 
eral stages to carbon dioxide and 
yater vapor. This action assumes that 
the combustion process is not inter- 
fered with and that sufficient oxygen 
is present to permit the action to go 
on to completion. It is interesting to 
note that if this action is stopped be- 
fore it is completed, aldehydes are 
formed of which the familiar for- 
maldehyde is prominent. This will 
account, generally, for the peculiar 
odor noticed in the products of in- 
complete combustion. Likewise, it is 
a general truth that whenever an al- 
dehyde is present, carbon monoxide 
also will be present as a product of 
the incompleted oxidation process. 


Practical Application Difficult 


Although much more could be said 
about some of the new basic theories 
governing the burning of these ele- 
mentary gases, application of these 
data to practical problems of design 
still is difficult. Therefore, one of the 
first problems investigated at the 
testing laboratory was the determin- 
ation of what occurs when a city gas 
is burned in high temperature in- 
dustrial installations and what design 
limitations should be adhered to if 
economical and efficient operation 1s 
to be obtained. 

Design and application of the at- 
mospheric burner which employs the 
Bunsen principle is fairly well known. 
However, the various zones are pres- 
ent only when part of the air re- 
quired for complete combustion, 
called primary air, is introduced into 
the gas stream prior to combustion. 
If none of the air or all of the air re- 
quired for combustion is mixed with 
the gas before burning, entirely dif- 
ferent conditions exist. 

These three distinct conditions of 
burning are shown schematically in 


“A good reference book for these re- 
actions is the third edition of ‘“Com- 
bustion,” published by the American 
("as association. 

For a complete discussion of this 
‘heory, reference should be made to 
lame and Combustion in Industrial 
Gases,” by Bone and Townend, pub- 

shed by Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd. 
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Fig. 1. The most familiar one, the 
Bunsen flame, is shown in the center, 
KB. The unburned air and gas exist in 
zone 5. Actual burning of the primary 
air and gas occurs on the thin sur- 
face of the inner partly luminous 
cone, 6. Since only a portion of the 
air required for complete combustion 
is supplied as primary air, the un- 
burned constituents are then burned 
in zone 7 as oxygen is obtained from 
surrounding air by infiltration. The 
products of complete combustion are 
sometimes visible in a zone outside 
the reaction area. 

If, on the other hand, none of the 
required air is mixed with the gas 
prior to its passage through the 
burner, the familiar luminous or yel- 
low flame is obtained as shown in 
Fig. 1, flame A. In this case, zone 1 
is composed only of gas. Oxygen is 
obtained from the surrounding air 
which filters into the flame and com- 
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it is rather difficult to tell the differ- 
ence between flame B and (. The 
major difference lies on the surface 
of the inner cone. In this latter ease 
the combustion of the gas is completed 
on the surface of the inner cone or 
zone 9. Instead of having a reaction 
zone around this cone, as in the 
Bunsen flame, a mantel (zone 10) of 
incandescent products of combustion 
exists. After these gases have cooled 
sufficiently so that they are no longer 
visibie, they have passed outside zone 
10. 
Effect of Dissociation 

In order to describe fully the com 
bustion of industrial gas, mention 
must be made of another rather com 
plex action, that of the dissociation 
of carbon dioxide into carbon mon- 
oxide and oxygen and the dissociation 
of water vapor into hydrogen and 
oxygen. If the temperature of the gas 
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Fig. 1—Schematic drawing of three types of gas flames, 


with different “Oe 


identified 
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bustion starts on the surface, 2, of the 
inner cone. At the base of the flame 
sufficient oxygen is generally present 
to burn the gas completely in zone 4. 
However, as only a smali amount of 
air is available in the upper portion 
of the flame, partial combustion re- 
sults, and remaining hydrocarbons 
are decomposed, producing a _ lumin- 
ous region represented by zone 3. As 
additional air is obtained the un- 
burned constituents are then burned 
completely in zone 4. 

The combustion principle employed 
for a large number of industrial pur- 
poses differs still further from these 
two cases just cited. In such cases all 
the air required to obtain complete 
combustion is mixed with the gas 
prior to ignition. A flame depicting 
this condition is shown in the illus 
tration as C. Here the mixture of gas 
and all the required air are shown 
as zone 8. From general appearances 
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is sufficiently high, this action will 
occur since both carbon dioxide and 
water vapor are present after com 
bustion. It is doubtful if the flame 
temperature obtained by the yellow 
or Bunsen flame is high enough to 
cause dissociation. In the case of the 
third flame, however, the temperature 
is sufficient to dissociate some of the 
carbon dioxide and water vapor 
This action probably happens on or 
near the surface of the inner cone 
where the temperature is the highest 
As these dissociated produets pass 
into the cooler region (zone 10) the 
temperature is reduced so that the 
dissociated action reverses to a cer- 
tain extent; the carbon monoxide 
combines with oxygen to form car- 
bon dioxide, and hydrogen combines 
with oxygen to form water vapor. The 
luminosity of the gases in zone 10 
may be caused partially by the burn 
ing of carbon monoxide and hydrogen 








during the reversal of this dissociation 
action. 

In a large number of industrial 
installations, it is not desirable to 
have any reducing products present. 
If the dissociation of carbon dioxide 
and water vapor is allowed to occur 
at the flame temperature, some of the 
resulting carbon monoxide and hy- 
drogen as well as nascent oxygen 
will exist in the flue gases even at low 
temperatures. In other words, the 
reversal of the dissociation action ap- 
proaches completion but never ac- 
tually reaches it. Therefore, if the 
undesirable effects of these products 
of dissociation are to be avoided, it 
will be necessary to repress dissocia- 
tion. This can be done variously. 

If a sufficient quantity of air in 
excess of that required to burn the 
gas completely is mixed with the gas 
prior to combustion, the dissociation 
action can be repressed completely 
and no products of dissociation will 
be formed in the flue products. The 
curve in Fig. 2 shows the quantity 
of excess air, expressed in per cent 
of excess oxygen as determined in a 
flue gas analysis, required at any 
given flue gas temperature to repress 
the quantity of carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen formed to 0.05 per cent. 
This residue value was selected as be- 
ing practically a negligible amount 
and represented about the minimum 
amount that could be determined ac- 
curately. The relationship between 
excess Oxygen and excess air in the 
flue products for both natural and 


> 


coke oven gas is shown in Fig. 3. 
Temperature Important Factor 


In some installations, the flue 
products discharge directly from the 
flame onto a metallic surface such as 
experienced in pot furnaces. The gas 
temperature at this point is consider- 
ably higher than when it is dis- 
charged out the flue. Therefore, if all 
the carbon monoxide, hydrogen and 
nascent oxygen, formed as a result 
of dissociation, are to be eliminated 
so as to prolong the life of the pot, 
it will be necessary to admit excess 
oxygen corresponding to this high 
temperature, This amount is deter- 
mined from the curve in Fig. 2. 

Likewise, in the case of overfiring 
where some of the flue products may 
be circulated around the work before 
the gases have cooled to the furnace 
temperature, the amount of excess 
oxygen necessary to eliminate all the 
reducing products should be gov- 
erned by the temperature of the 
gases at the outlet of 
burners instead of the furnace tem- 
perature. 

The quantity of products formed 
from dissociation also may be re- 
duced by preheating the air for com- 
bustion and by operating the furnace 
However, no quanti- 
these two 


these top 


under pressure. 

tative relationship for 

factors is available at this time. 
From what has just been said 
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Excess oxygen in flue gas necessary to obtain complete combustion with 


various combustion air temperatures, burners and fuel gases 


about the manner in which gas burns, 
limits on the quantity of gas which 
can be burned completely can be es- 
tablished. For example, if all the air 
required for combustion is mixed 
with the gas, there appears to be no 
need for a combustion space larger 
than that necessary to house the 
flame. If enough excess air is ad- 
mitted to the mixture to repress the 
dissociation of carbon dioxide and 
water vapor, the combustion chamber 
would have to encase only the inner 
cone. Of course, this enclosure 
should not touch the flame so as to 
interfere with the combustion action. 
During experimental work, gas was 
burned completely at the rate of 9,- 
000,000 B.t.u. per cubie foot of com- 
bustion space with no_ indication 
greater quantities could not be 
burned completely. This is far in 
excess of that encountered in any of 
the typical industrial furnaces in use 
today. 


Effect of Wall Temperature 


Naturally the question arose as to 
the effect of the combustion chamber 
wall temperature on the quantity of 
gas burned completely, especially 
when consuming such large quanti- 
ties of gas per cubic foot of comubus- 
tion space. To obtain as low a wall 
temperature as possible, a combus- 
tion chamber was constructed with 
water-walls. Unlike a boiler com- 
bustion chamber which this test fur- 
nace simulated, the outlet tempera- 
ture of the water from this test fur- 
nace was not allowed to rise more 
than about 10 degrees Fahr, above 
room temperature, That the wall 
temperature would have no effect 
on the amount of gas completely 
burned was in direct accord with the 
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theory of gas combustion as previ- 
ously explained, In other words, as 
long as the combustion chamber 
walls do not contact the inner cone 
of the flame and thus interfere with 
the combustion reaction, the wall 
temperature could have no direct ef- 
fect on the amount of gas burned 
when premixing all the air and gas. 

In addition to the saving resulting 
from the utilization of preheated air, 
this action permits the burning of 
larger quantities of gas per unit of 
combustion space than does the burn- 
ing of room temperature air and gas, 
This offers a method of increasing 
the capacity of a given combustion 
chamber without altering its general 
construction, 


New Design Features 


Having briefly discussed some of 
the fundamental findings of how gas 
burns, these data now will be ap 
plied to some actual everyday prob 
lems of industrial furnace design. 

It is customary to design indus 
trial furnaces with relatively large 
combustion chambers. Although this 
space doubtlessly has a definite val- 
ue, it cannot be called rightfully a 
combustion chamber, but rathe! 
should be termed a ‘“‘heat exchanger.” 
The amount of space actually re 
quired to burn the gas completely is 
usually a small percentage of that 
provided. In view of this fact, th 
design of a furnace should consis! 
of a combustion chamber and, if nec 
essary, a “heat exchanger” and then 
the work chamber. 

Fortunately, high flame tempera 
tures can be obtained with ga 
flames. In most cases, however, thes: 
high temperatures are not desirabl« 
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Fig. 3——Relation betiveen excess oxygen and excess air in flue gases for both coke 
oven-and natural gases of various heating values 


and it is necessary to reduce the re- 
sultant gas temperature before it is 
discharged into the work chamber. 
This reduction can be accomplished 
in any one of several manners. Gen- 
erally, in direct firing, heat is im- 
parted to the walls of the so-called 
combustion chamber and a large por- 
tion of this heat then transferred 
through the walls to the outside of 
the furnace, thus wasting a large 
amount of otherwise useful heat, 


Changed to Radiant Energy 


During the investigation of this 
project several means were deter- 
mined for accomplishing this reduc- 
tion in temperature with a corre- 
sponding saving in the amount of 
gas burned. Essentially, they in- 
volved changing the original excess 
heat at the high temperature to ra- 
diant energy and then utilizing that 
energy to heat the work, in addition 
to employing the usual convection 
methods, 

A direct fired furnace should be 
constructed so that the combustion 
chamber is directly adjacent to the 
work chamber, that is, the work 
chamber wall should serve as part 
of the combustion chamber wall. 
In this manner, instead of dissipat- 
ing the heat absorbed in the combus- 
tion chamber walls to the outside 
atmosphere, it can be radiated to the 
Work. Likewise, the burners should 
be selected to convert the maximum 
aniount of the liberated heat into 
radiant energy. By constructing the 
cOinbustion chamber, for example, in 
a .ertical position, one wall of which 
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would be next to the heating cham- 
ber and the wall adjacent to the out- 
side fully insulated, this chamber 
could be made sufficiently long to 
permit the temperature of the flue 
gases to be lowered to the desired 
level. Then the work would not only 
be heated by convection, but also by 
radiant heat from the hot combus- 
tion chamber walls along the side of 
the furnace. The flue openings 
could be placed in the hearth or on 
a level with it and the flue gases 
made to pass under the hearth before 
passing out the flue. 
Burners Affect Performance 

The selection of burners generally 
involves the type and number to be 
employed. Usually standard burners 
are chosen and as few employed as 
possible and still obtain good heat 
distribution. Greater consideration 
should be given this selection, for 
burners have considerable influence 
on the furnace performance. How- 
ever, the most important require- 
ments of a burner must be sought, 
since it is almost impossible to ob- 
tain a perfect burner. 

To illustrate this, several impor- 
tant design details will be consid- 
ered, In order to obtain the best 
heat distribution, the maximum 
transfer of heat from the flame to 
the combustion chamber wall, and 
the maximum input per unit of com- 
bustion space, the maximum number 
of burners possible should be em- 
ployed. Offsetting these desirable 
factors is the increased cost as well 
as the increased noise occasioned by 
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using a large number of small burn- 
ers. The noise can be appreciably 
reduced by employing streamlined 
burners. However, a turbulent burn- 
er affords greater heat transmission 
and permits complete combustion of 
larger quantities of gas per cubic 
foot of combustion space. 

In industrial furnaces, more and 
more demand is being made for exact 
control of the atmosphere surround- 
ing the work being heated, In direct 
fired furnaces which employ com- 
pletely premixed air and gas 
in which the burners are 
tightly sealed in the furnace, the 
complete absence of any carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen can be obtained 
by using the curve in Fig. 2 as a 
guide for determining the amount of 
excess oxygen necessary to secure 
this condition. It is possible to obtain 
a reducing condition of most any de- 
gree in the furnace by decreasing 
the quantity of air to the burners. 
Within economic limits it is possible 
to obtain most any atmosphere (oxi- 
dizing, neutral, or reducing) within 
a gas furnace. With the use of 
proper controls, this atmosphere can 
be maintained within close limits 
throughout all the range of inputs. 


Nozzle-Mixing Burners 


The operation of an _ industrial 
furnace is for the purpose of supply- 
ing heat to some type of material. 
This heat may be supplied in any 
one of a number of ways, each of 
which will possess certain advan- 
tages. These various methods gen- 
erally require specific burners and 
furnace design. All previous discus- 
sion has pertained to burners which 
required the mixing of all the air for 
combustion with the gas prior to its 
admission to the burner. This par- 
ticular type of burner and combus- 
tion is typical of the majority of in- 
dustrial installations. 

There is, however, another type of 
burner and combustion which is 
meeting increasing favor due to its 
particular characteristics. In this 
case, the air and gas are separately 
conducted to the combustion cham- 
ber and then discharged. The mix- 
ing of these two is performed after 
they leave the burners. Inasmuch 
as there are so many varia- 
tions in design of this’ partic- 
ular type burner, no attempt will 
be made to give specific design 
data. Some decided trends, how- 
ever, have been established from 
tests on one particular type of noz- 
zle-mixing burner. The 
should be considered when employing 
this type of burner in industrial in- 
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stallations, 

The description of the method of 
combustion of a diffusion flame or one 
in which none of the air required for 

(Please turn to Page 64) 
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AN a representative and  pro- 
gressive metalworking estab- 
lishment afford not to buy mod- 
ern machine tools of today’s design? 

Because automatic screw machines 
generally are purchased for volume 
production of parts, replacement of 
older models results in great econ- 
omies in a majority of cases due to 
the improvements that are incor- 
porated in machines of today’s de- 
sign. 

Recently a large manufacturer of 
automobile accessories replaced 39 
automatic screw machines built 10 
to 12 years ago with 16 new ma- 
chines of the latest type. The 16 new 
machines are doing the work for- 
merly done by 39 machines, which, 
in effect, means a production increase 
of more than 100 per cent per ma- 
chine. This is one of many cases 
where the user, because of the flexi- 
bility and adaptability of the new 
machines, is making profits not pos- 
sible with the older equipment. 

Significance of Higher Speeds 

While it may not be economically 
justifiable in all cases to make such 
replacements, the possibilities are 
such that no metalworking company 
can afford to ignore them. At the 
least, cost studies which will indicate 
clearly what can be accomplished 
with new as against old machines, 
are warranted at all plants where op- 
erations are on a volume production 
basis and where costs per piece are 
of vital importance. 

In the case mentioned above, the 
savings are attributable to a num- 
ber of factors, the principal one be- 
ing the extensive use of antifriction 
bearings of various types which make 
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it possible to operate automatic 
screw machines at hitherto unattain- 
able speeds. As an instance of what 
has been done, spindle speeds have 
been doubled or trebled. 

As a result, a new machine can 
reach down and do smaller work 
which could not previously be done 
on a machine of the same size. The 
spindle speeds of the new machines 
can be moved up on work of smaller 
diameters so as to maintain surface 
speeds within the full capacity of the 
cutting tools. This means a new ma- 
chine designed for cutting work of 
larger diameters functions efficiently 
on smaller diameters. 


Engineering Materials Improved 


It is this increased flexibility which 
has permitted the manufacturer men- 
tioned above, as well as many others, 
to do the same work with fewer ma- 
chines. Roughly, spindle speeds of 
the new machines show an increase of 
50 to 200 per cent as compared with 
the older machines. 

Improved engineering materials 
play a big part in the flexibility and 
higher speeds of the new machines. 
With these materials it is possible to 
build greater rigidity into machines 
than hitherto possible. It is possible 
to make moving and reciprocating 
parts strong and wear resistant, and 
yet light in weight. Tougher gears 
are being made. Machine parts are 
being produced with greater accu- 
racy, checked by more thorough in- 
spection methods. These features re- 
sult in a machine which produces 
better work and which tends to re- 
tain its initial accuracy during its 
effective life. 

Advances in design have contrib- 
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 . . . « Cost studies which will indicate clearly what can 


be accomplished with new as against old machines are 


warranted at all plants where operations are on a volume 


production basis and where costs per piece are of vital im- 


portance,’ maintains Mr. Berna in viewing the economic 


justification for replacement of old machines. This is the 


second article of a series in which leaders in the machinery 


and equipment fields state their opinions on this timely 


subject. These discussions and others to follow will present 


a composite picture of the many advantages accruing from 


intelligent modernization of capital goods. 


uted greatly to the progress in the 
automatic screw machine field. The 
new machines have a strong brace 
which binds the top of the frame to- 
gether, not only increasing rigidity 
but affording a support for two more 
cross slides than were available on 
older models. Our new reel drive 
represents an improvement; by driv- 
ing the stock reel independently, 
strain and backlash on the spindle 
carrier are avoided, reducing vibra- 
tion and producing better finish on 
the work. On older models, centrifu- 
gal force tended to interfere with 
the satisfactory operation of the 
chucking fingers; the chucking fin- 
gers now are enclosed to make sure 
they function fully at high spindle 
speeds. 

Another marked advantage in our 
new machines is that they are built 
in two different ratings, 4 and 6- 
spindle, all on identical frames. This 
feature results in lower patternmak- 
ing and production expense. 

Another helpful design feature is 
the greater care exercised in provid- 
ing aprons which effectually prevent 
the chips from getting into the ways 
and other moving joints and which 
prevent the washing away of the lu- 
bricating oil by the coolant. 


Less Idle Time with New Tools 


With the new machines there is 
less idle time. Parts are more accessi- 
ble and set-up time reduced, Changes 
in cams are made more easily, Cutting 
tools are replaced with greater speed. 
It now is possible to obtain fine fin- 
ish and accurate results with form- 
ing tools where shaving tools for- 
merly had to be used. Because of 
the mounting of camshafts, machines 





can be controlled, or tools set, from 
either side of the machine. 

A feature of great importance in 
the performance of automatic screw 
machines of latest design is the use 
of improved force-feed lubrication to 
bearings. The gears run in oil and 
there are better means for cleaning 
the oil and removing dirt and grit. 
In our machines we have a pump 
that starts and stops automatically 
with the machine. This is equipped 
with a_ sight-feed oiler for every 
bearing in the machine. Instead of 
trying to adjust the flow of oil with 
a needle valve with minute opening, 
which requires adjustment for tem- 
perature, we use a pulsating pres 
sure so that five times a minute a 
drop of oil goes into each bearing. 


Cooling Is More Efficient 


Another factor which makes pos- 
sible the production results obtain- 
able with the new machines is that 
improved coolants are available, giv 
ing longer life to cutting tools and 
a better finish to the work: the flow 
of the coolant has been speeded up. 

Because of the many new features 
such as indicated above, many sec 
ondary operations are eliminated. 
Greater accuracy built into the ma 
chines may eliminate grinding or 
reaming as secondary operations. 
Threading or tapping may be han 
dled as automatic operations. Many 
operations such as_ slotting, cross 
milling and cross drilling, always 
considered as secondary operations, 
now can be done on the automatic. 

Not the least of the features of 
the new automatic is that the oper- 
ator need not take unusual Care 
to avoid injury. 
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Fabrication of Road Machinery by the 


Electric Arc Welding Process 


N USING the are welding process 

for effective fabrication of road 

machinery at the J. D. Adams 
Mfg. Co. two separate and distinct 
operations are involved—-setup and 
tack welding, and final assembly 
welding the latter with shield are 
electrodes. To take full advantage of 
are welding with shielded arc elec- 
trode it is necessary to weld in the 
downward position, hence no attempt 
is made to use such electrodes in the 
tacking operation. Since vertical and 
overhead tacks cannot be eliminated, 
bare and light coated electrodes are 
used for tacking. 

No more tack welds are made than 
are necessary for holding the assem- 
bly together. This is because of 
the well known fact that the physical 
properties of fusion metal produced 
with bare or light coated electrodes 
are rather low, including low tensile 
strength, low fatigue value and low 
resistance to corrosion. Too, ex- 
tremely high thermal stresses are 
locked up in the areas adjacent to the 
weld. 

Tack welding with bare or light 
coated electrodes requires an entirely 
different manipulative skill than that 
involved in working with shielded arc 
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electrodes of much higher deposition 
efficiency. Hence, it is a rule to en- 
trust tack welding entirely to men 
trained in such welding and skilled 
in assembly which requires correct 
interpretation of drawing. Thus, two 
radically different welding processes 
never are done in sequence by the 
same operator. Furthermore, it is a 
good policy to keep the same opera- 
tors working on the same assemblies 
as far as possible, enabling them, 
through familiarity with procedure, 
to maintain a heavy production 
schedule. 

Design of jigs and fixtures required 
in setup and tacking entails consid- 
erable ingenuity. They must be ap- 


plicable to varying sizes of machines 
to adaptation to 


and susceptible 











Fig. 1 (left)—Road grader drawbar assembly of castings and rolled steel, welded 


together. Fig. 2 (right)—Fizture on 


which the drawbar shown in Fig. 1 is 


assembled 
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changes in design. It is necessary 
that component members of the as- 
sembly can be put in place easily, and 
that the assembly can be quickly 
withdrawn from the fixture after be- 
ing tack welded. The assemblies must 
be so designed that the final welded 
product will have the correct toler- 
ances allowed for in the design of 
the machine; hence, it is part of the 
functioning of the designing depart- 
ment to set up correct welding pro- 
cedure which will result in satisfac- 
tory welding without undue warpage 
or distortion. 

Design of many road grader assem- 
blies involves the use of both steel 
castings and hot-rolled steel, welded 
together. Such composite constric- 
tion provides a satisfactory and eco- 
nomical solution for some of the more 
difficult design and fabrication prob- 
lems. Component parts for some of 
the large road grader frames, for 
instance, are provided beforehand 
with machined surfaces or bearings, 
so that in assembling it is necessary 
to hold these parts in perfect align- 
ment and still produce welds stronger 
than any of the component parts. 
Such intricately shaped parts are pro- 
duced as steel castings which are 
welded to  hot-rolled steel plates, 
shapes and bars. 


Assembly Withstands Stress 


Fig. 1 shows a composite structure 
of this kind, a drawbar for a road 
grader. The semicircle on this unit 
is formed from hot-rolled steel bars 
containing 0.45 to 0.55 per cent car- 
bon, with cast steel gear segments 
and guides welded to the inside sur- 
face resting on the flange of the 
drawbar. This composite welded 
structure has been found to transmit 
safely and permanently a multitude 
of stresses of various kinds which de- 
velop constantly when the road 
grader is in operation. 

The fixture used in assembly of 
this drawbar is shown in Fig. 2. For 
different sizes of drawbars different 
assembly fixtures are used. They are 
all similar in design. The base of 
this fixture is a %-inch plate 60 
inches wide and 12 feet long. To in- 
sure against any warpage or binding 
caused by rough handling, stiffening 
members of heavy angles are welded 
on the bottom side. This also makes 
a base to rest on the floor. For lo- 
cating the different parts use is made 
of locating pins, V blocks and pads, 
the method of locating the part de- 
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pending upon the part. If the part 
has been drilled before assembly, 
usually a removable pin is used. If 
the part has no holes in it a pad is 
used for location. In Fig. 2 are 
shown two removable locating pins, 
one vertical pin for locating the hole 
in the channel for the pin in Fig. 1, 
whieh holds the drawbar and semi- 
circle assembly together. The bal- 
ance of locating points on this fixture 
are locating pads welded to the plate. 


Fixture Facilitates Welding 


To enable one man, the welder, 
properly to position this drawbar for 
shielded are welding a fixture has 
been designed as shown in Fig. 3 
with a drawbar assembly mounted 
for welding. This is an easily de- 
signed fixture comprising a wide I- 
beam base spaced far enough apart 
and securely bolted to the floor to 
prevent it from tipping, a_ 6-inch 
channel welded on top of the I-beams 
and connecting them with two 1 x 3- 
inch bars welded in the center spaced 
1 inch apart, supporting a plate upon 
which the drawbar rests. This plafe 
is mounted on a pin joint and a half 
circular piece is attached at the bot- 
tom with holes drilled close to the 
outside edge and revolving between 
the two bars. This enables the oper- 
ator to move this in any position he 
desires and to lock the fixture in the 
particular position by inserting a pin 
into a hole drilled in the bar and 
matching the holes drilled in the half 
circular plate. Stiffening members 
are attached, as may be seen, which 
prevent the assembly from tipping 
over. 

Upon the support plate is welded 
a pin which fits into the hole men- 
tioned in the above paragraph, de- 
scribing the locating fixture. The 
entire drawbar assembly may be 
pivoted on this pin by the use of 
the chain hoist, which is shown in 





F IG. 3—Dravw- 
bar similar to 
the one shown in 
Fig. 1, mounted on 
positioning fixture 
for final are weld- 
ing operation 


Fig. 3. Another type of fixture used in 
positioning various assemblies of road 
grader frames is shown in Fig. 4. 
This illustration also shows a road 
grader frame fabricated from heavy 
8-inch channels, welded pipe for 
cross members, steel castings and the 
gear housings welded into place. The 
frames clearly show the necessity of 
correct welding procedure to maintain 
the proper alignment. This fixture 
has a heavy bed plate securely bolted 
to the floor with a 10-inch extra 
heavy pipe welded to the plate in 
the center which supports the entire 
assembly for moving and holding the 
frame. 

At the top of the pipe is mounted 
a heavy ball and socket. The socket 
is mounted on pin joints with a gear 
rack welded on the bottom half. This 
rack meshes with a worm gear in- 
side the pipe, turned by a crank on 
the outside. This enables the oper- 





Fig, 4—Special type of fixture used in positioning and welding of road grader 
ime. A ball and socket joint at the top of the central support permits the 
assembly to be moved through an are of 180 degrees 
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ator to move the entire assembly 
through an are of 180 degrees. On 
top of the ball is a shank to which 
is attached the 2 x 3-inch bar which 
holds the entire assembly. This bar 
extends the full width of the frame 
and the side channel frame members 
are clamped securely to this bar by 
clamps which hold against the flanges 
of the channels. The entire assembly 
then can be shifted about by the 
welder, either by the use of a chain 
hoist or moving the crank to position 
the frame for the final welding oper- 
ation. 

Another feature of a _ positioning 
fixture of this type is that the height 
of it may be increased by cutting the 
pipe in half and welding on another 
piece of pipe, without disturbing the 
positioning mechanism. 


Withstands Severe Treatment 


Another type of road machine is 
the elevating road grader shown in 
Fig. 5. This frame is a completely 
welded structure and even the power 
control box from which the control 
levers extend is fabricated from steel 
and welded. One of the members 
subjected to terrific shocks, strains 
and stresses is the plow beam, which 
may be seen in the foreground ex- 
tending almost the full length of the 
frame. The circular plow cuts into 
the dirt and rolls it upon the belt 
which elevates the dirt to the top 
of the carrier and then is carried 
away in wagons or trucks. 

This machine is pulled by one or 
two 60-horsepower tractors and this 
circular plow strikes boulders, tree 
roots or other obstructions. The en- 
tire load is first carried by the plow 
beam which then transmits it to the 
frame but only then in a lesser de- 
gree, because the entire beam is 
swung at two points so that it may be 
raised or lowered. The plow beam 
is constructed of two 10-inch chan- 
nels staggered with the flanges over- 
lapping a fillet weld laid along each 
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side joining the two channels into a 


homogeneous _— structure. At the 


center outside the channel is bent 
only at one place while the inside 
channel is bent at two places. The 


two channels are joined at this point 
by butt welding a %-inch plate be- 
tween the inside edges of the flanges 
of the channels. This gives a strong 
box section at the point where the 
maximum stress is to be carried. 
Weight of this plow beam assembly 
is approximately 1500 pounds. 

Fig. 6 shows the assembly fixture 
for the frame of the elevating road 
grader. This fixture has a heavy H- 
beam base bolted to the floor. Cross 
members extend between two 
H-beams to support the various parts 
assembled on the frame and 
also to stiffen the welding fixture. 
Two rectangular sections stand up- 
right on each side of the fixture. 
These are made of angles with gus- 
sets welded in the corners. These up- 
rights support the two frame mem 


these 


to be 


Fig. 6 (right)—NSpecial firture on 
which the frame of the elevating 
road grader is assembled. Upright 
sections are pivoted at the bottom 
so they may be laid back easily to 


permit withdrawal of the frame 


side rails made of %4 x 10-inch 
plates formed into a double § to giv: 
the desired stiffness and held to 
gether by tubular cross members 
This assembly must be held in sg 
perfect alignment that the rollers 
upon which the belt rolls, mounted 
IG. 5 All? on ball bearings, must be free to rol 
welded elevat when the assembly is complete. 
ing grader, many Some of the fixtures for the assen 
parts of which ar bly of these frames are bolted s¢« 
subject to severe curely to the floor while ethers aré 
shocks in service . 


bers and are pivoted at the bottom 
so that these two pieces may be laid 
back to permit easy 
the frame. 

In the foreground of Fig. 6 may be 


seen the two supports for holding the 


box section which is welded to the 
front cross member of the frame. In 
the background are the supports for 
the rear cross member of the frame. 
This support is mounted on a _ pin 
connection so that it may be tilted to 
any desired angle for supporting the 
rear member and_ properly 
aligning it with the frame members 
Although this fixture has been de- 


cross 


signed to locate the different mem- 
bers in their correct position par- 
ticular attention has been paid to 


ease of removal of the entire assem- 
bly after the tack welding operation. 

Another interesting feature of this 
road machine is the belt carrier upon 
which the belt travels for elevating 
the dirt. This entire assembly is 
fabricated in sections with the 


two 










withdrawal of 


Fig. 
nary 
frame shown in Fig. 4. 
unit 


it may 


mounted on rollers so they may be 
moved back and forth between aisles 
of shop. This arrangement permits 
the tack welded assemblies to be 
placed in different aisles of the shop 
for the final welding operation. It 
also permits the stacking of materia] 
closer to the assembly fixture and 
thus lowers the cost of handling. 


Fixtures Are Bolted to Floor 


A fixture of this type is shown in 
Fig. 7, which is the assembly fixture 
for the road grader frame shown in 
Fig. 4. It is difficult to describe a 
fixture of this type; suffice it to say 
that it is made up of angles, bars and 
channels of such size to make the 
22-foot fixture rigid so that any 
bumping or jar caused by removal of 
a frame will not distort it. At differ- 
ent points are locating pads and ad- 
justment serews to locate the differ- 
ent members in the proper position 

It is obvious welded assemblies of 
the different mentioned 
cannot be stress relieved or annealed 
without creating serious misalign- 


types above 


ment through distortion and warp- 
age. One of the biggest problems in 


originally setting up an are welding 
procedure was one of obtaining welds 
in which low residual or thermal 


stresses would be created in the 








7 (left) 
tack welding of 


Fixture for prelim 
road grade) 
The 22-foot 
is mounted on rollers so that 
be moved back and forth 
through the shop 
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areas adjacent to the weld. The 
technique which has been developed 
keeps locked-up thermal stresses, 
even on heavy welds, down to an 
amount not over 5000 pounds per 
sguare inch, an amount which can be 
disregarded for all practical purposes. 

To explain this technique or proc- 
ess clearly it might be well to recall 
that since the thermal conductivity 
of steel is much higher than that of 
the air, the heat energy from the 
superheated fusion metal is dissi- 
pated mainly into the parent mate- 
rial. Consequently, this will raise a 
considerable area of the parent metal 
adjacent to the molten fusion metal 
into the solid solution range and, 
therefore, will cause grain growth. 
This area is what is commonly 
known as the area of the locked-up 
thermal stresses or residual stresses 
caused by the secondary contraction 
of the parent metal. 


Classification of Electrodes 


For convenience the different types 
of electrodes for welding of low-car- 
bon steels are classified into three 
main groups. One would contain the 
bare, dust coated and dipped coated 
electrodes, another would contain all 
of the gas shielded electrodes and 
the third group would contain all 
heavy slag shielded electrodes. Each 
of these groups will produce a differ- 
ent effect on the parent metal; that 
is, each group in the order men- 
tioned will produce a lesser amount 
of locked-up residual stresses. 

Why? In the first group the super- 
heated fusion metal deposit freezes 
almost instantly because it is exposed 
to the chilling effect of the air. 
Characteristic is the dendritic struc- 
ture of the fusion metal deposit, the 
coarse grain structure of the transi- 
tion zone, the finer grain size of the 
parent metal where the welding heat 
had penetrated sufficiently to raise 
this area above the solid solution 
temperature, the Widmanstatten 
structure which is the carrier of the 
locked up residual stress, and last, 
the normal structure of the parent 
metal. Tests made by the use of the 
Olsen-DeShazer strain gage have 
shown locked-up_ residual stresses 
from 26,000 to 34,000 pounds per 
square inch. 

In the second group, that of the 
gas shielded electrodes, we have the 
Same areas but they are not as pro 
nounced. The fusion metal, instead 
of having the dendritic structure, 
will show fine grains of pearlite and 
ferrite. The light slag deposited will 
lower the rate of cooling of the de- 
posit and will cause more of the area 
adjacent to the weld to rise above 
the solid solution range. This will 
in turn promote more grain refine- 
ment and a lesser amount of the 
Widmanstatten structure. Tests 
nade with electrodes of this type 

ith the Olsen-DeShazer strain gage 
ave shown locked-up residual 
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stresses from 18,000 to 24,000 
pounds per square inch. 

Group three, containing the heavy 
slag shielded electrodes, will show 
almost a complete absence of some 
of these zones. First will be the 
characteristic ferrite and _ pearlite 
structure of the fusion metal showing 
a fine grain structure, then the junc- 
tion between the parent metal and 
fusion metal, then a pronounced area 
of grain refinement of the parent 
metal caused by the heavy slag cov- 
ering of the electrode, then a small 
area of the Widmanstatten structure 
which shows a slight tendency toward 
grain growth and finally the parent 
metal. Tests made with the Olsen- 
DeShazer strain gage on this type 
electrode have shown locked-up resid- 
ual stresses varying from 2500 to 
5000 pounds per square inch. 

The heavy slag covering on this 
type of electrode will cause the 
molten fusion metal deposit to re- 
main in a molten state from 45 to 
60 seconds depending upon the size 
of electrode used, the carbon and 
manganese content of the parent 
metal, the current setting of the 
welding machine and the thickness of 
the parent meal. 


Machine Control 
By Color System 


ACHINE control by color is the 

latest achievement in the sim- 
plification of equipment operation. 
At the British machine tool exposi- 
tion in London last fall, machines 
were shown on which a color system 
was used to designate feeds, speeds 





(oLor control drum A 
guides the operator o! 
this milling machine, re- 
placing the former tabular 
plate with figures for cut- 
ting speeds, Color symbols 
on the dial B determine 
spindle speeds 
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and other details, supplanting con- 
fusing masses of figures and num- 
bers hitherto employed. Color be- 
ing a universal language, the sys- 
tem has proved effective on machines 
shipped to colonial territories. 

An English mechanical engineer, 
Guy L. Murray, conceived the idea of 
using color control. Its early appli- 
cation was confined to gages colored 
in accordance with the work-check. 
Simplicity of the system and excel- 
lent results obtained in practice pro- 
moted its wider utility and it was 
adopted on certain machine tools, 


Used on Milling Machines 


According to a recent article in 
The Automobile Engineer, British 
publication, J. Parkinson & Co, Ltd., 
Shipley, England, has adapted the 
idea to some of its milling machines. 
Referring to the accompanying illus- 
tration, color control drum A replaces 
the original tabular plate with its 
474 figures required for determining 
correct cutting speed, based on the 
diameter of the cutters. The end 
plate at the left of the drum is set 
to the cutter diameter, while the end 
plate at the right selects the correct 
color combination for any required 
eutting speed. To determine the 
spindle speeds the dial B which orig 
inally bore figures now is arranged 
with color symbols that coincide with 
the colors on drum A. When the op- 
erator manipulates the color control 
drum colors appear and each control 
wheel or handle is set to a corre- 
sponding color, 


Since each color spot has a char- 
acteristic shape, incorrect operation 
by an operator who may be color- 
blind is prevented. Thus the ma- 
chine is claimed to be entirely fool- 
proof. World patents are reported 
to have been taken out on the idea. 








working parts from becoming clogged 
with dirt. 
Complete weight of the brooder 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
= tion is 76 pounds. It is madein sizes 
toe accommodate 300 to 1000 chicks. 
IL-FIRED brooders of - — 
the type shown here C C 
are made largely of steel i 
and cast iron and find wide Prepares ata og OVETINg 


use on poultry farms Brass, Bronze, lron Alloys 


A. useful and attractive reference 
catalog of brass, bronze and _ iron 
alloys which it manufactures for en- 
gineering purposes has been prepared 
by the Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries 
Co., Paschall station, Philadetphia. 
Made up in loose-leaf form with 8 x 
il-inch pages, the catalog is not in- 


| ARGE USES OF STEEL tended to cover the nonferrous and 

ferrous ulloys in their entirety, but 

rather to present data applying to 

those alloys which are in constant de- 

mand and which constitute the basis 

N MALL AYS of the variations that have resulted 
to suit individual requirements. 

The booklet briefly describes the 

company’s foundry facilities, lists the 

°o88th Article Sa Oil Brooder Stoves types of castings which can be made, 

then presents specifications for a wide 

range of alloys. Illustrations consist of 











Photo courtesy Woodmanse Mfg. Co., Freeport, il. 


RAPIDLY increasing use of being extinguished in windy weather. views of castings made from these al- 
steel finds its inception in the The valve is provided with sediment loys. Concluding pages give acid corro- 
fact that adequate heating in traps and strainers which prevent sion data. 


unseasonable weather proves eco- 
nomically desirable in the poultry 
business. If the chicks are kept com- Handy Steel Accessory 
fortable they develop into strong, 
healthy pullets and husky broilers at 
a much earlier age. 

Oil stoves of special design are 
the units most generally used to meet 
such brooding requirements. Inas- 
much as they are expected to last for 
years, the better oil brooders are 
built with great care, In the unit 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the oil tank is made of 26- 
gRuge, galvanized steel sheet and 
weighs 8 pounds. The drum of the 
stove is of 22-gage black steel sheet, 
covered either with graphite paint or 
enamel paint. All points in the tank 
and drum are folded and double 
seamed. 


Other Materials Involved 


The base is of cast iron which is 
supported on three legs made of % 
x %-ineh angle steel. Between the 
buse and the drum is a guard made 
of No. 4 hardware screen which pre- 
vents the chicks from getting under 
the stove, A length of 5/16-ineh 
copper tubing is used for conveying 
the oil from the tank to the stove. 

The base of the stove is so dished 
that the radiant heat is directed 
under the canopy and the canopy is 
so shaped as to direct the heat over 
the brooding area, The canopy is 





NEW LUGGAGE CARRIER, manufactured by Watts-Morehouse Mfg. Corp., Jack- 
son, Mich., fits against back of rear seat in sedans and coaches and affords means 
of carrying suit-cases, golf bags and other packages without interfering with 
foot room. It is held securely in place by the leverage action of a center floor 


made of 26-gage galvanized ste ; ; 

sheet, in Remy mie ri + cia support and two supporting arms which slide under the front seat. Vertical 
carbureter valve i , ai members are formed from 5/16 x 14-inch, half oval, hot rolled steel. Cross bars 
i : alive is employed for even are of 5/32 x 1%-inch half ovals with exception of top bar which is of % x 1%- 
regulation of temperature and the inch flat stock with round edges. Following application of a baking primer the 
burner is provided with a draft reg- carrier is finished with baked synthetic enamel in taupe color to harmonize with 
ulator which prevents the flame from upholstery 
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WHICH MOTOR 


FOR YOUR 
LOW-SPEED 
DRIVES? 
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', Compact, Low-upkeep ; 


G-E 




















[er plants everywhere are cutting power and 
maintenance costs and saving space with these long-lived G-E 
gear-motors. 


Only slightly larger than standard motors, these low-speed 
drives combine the economies of high-speed motors with those 
of internal, helical planetary speed reducers, in which three 
planet gears share the output load. This means long life for 
G-E gear-motors. 


You can reduce power investments and power costs with G-E 
gear-motors because they deliver their full horsepower rating 
at the output shaft. 


From our complete line of gear-motors, 1/6 to 75 hp., speeds 
from 11 to 600 rpm., it is easy to select the RIGHT gear- THE RIGHT MOTOR FOR EVERY JOB— 
motor for your job. Write for our booklet GEA-1437B. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


THE RIGHT CONTROL FOR EVERY MOTOR 





020-136 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Suggests Proper Methods for Cleaning 
And Painting in Dust Storm Areas 


OME timely and helpful hints on properly washed. Plain water or a 
the proper cleaning and paint- hose stream fails to get at the real 
ing of exterior and interior sur- dirt and is not sufficient. 

faces subjected to dust storms have Harsh and gritty soaps or alkali 
been advanced by Dr. C. D. Holley, preparations should be avoided as 
chief chemist, Sherwin-Williams Co., they are harmful to painted surfaces. 
Cleveland. Dr. Holley and his staff have found 
The dust in dust storm areas con- by a series of actual tests the best 
tains alkali, is very fine and as it way to wash these surfaces, both 
sweeps along it has a tendency to exterior and interior, is to use a pure, 
pick up particles of carbon, humus, soft, linseed oil or flax soap. Make 
soot, industrial gases, combustion a good suds in lukewarm water, use 
residues from gasoline, ete. In other a brush or a sponge or cloth for 
words, it is not ordinary dust in any washing the dirt off the surface, then 
sense of the word. Therefore, when rinse thoroughly with plain water. 
deposited on a surface like the ex- Excellent results can be had from 
terior of a house, an automobile, a such washing where good quality 
porch, or a floor or wall, it has a paint has been used, preferably a 
decided effect on that film. If allowed good prepared paint of multipigment 
fo remain on the surface, due to its base; or where a good grade of paint 
“‘epreasy” characteristics, it will be or lacquer, or synthetic varnish or 
bad for the paint film, and will make enamel has been used. 
a poor surface to paint over. Conse- Cheap paints, and single pigment 
quently, these surfaces should be house paints or hand mixtures are 
washed just as soon as possible, and more difficult to wash because their 


Steel Carline for Box Cars 





A (a) f ; A 
| rip o> 
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THIS NEW ROOF CARLINE FOR BOX CARS its cold formed from ¥-inch 

steel sheet. Its weight is 45 pounds. It is made by Parish Pressed Steel Co., 

Reading, Pa., in six operations. First the blank is stamped in a crank press, 

after which the keyslots are perforated. Then come three forming operations 
in a crank press. Finally, the rivet holes are perforated 
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ATERIALS 


film does not have the gloss, is too 
chalky, and does not have the wash- 
able qualities to be found in the bet- 
ter grades of prepared paints. There- 
fore, in all dust storm areas, it is par- 
ticularly important to use the best 
quality trademarked paints so that 
frequent washing with a pure linseed 
oil or flax soap can be given the sur- 
face, thus avoiding the necessity of 
too frequent repainting. 

According to Dr. Holley, it is now 
possible to get house paint, floor 
varnish, automobile enamels and lac- 
quers, wall finishes and woodwork 
and furniture enamels that give a 
highly washable finish, and these 
have practically replaced the old 
type, slower drying, nonwashable fin- 
ishes. 

$ $ 


Develops Nonferrous Alloy 
With Special Properties 


Nonferrous alloys possessing high 
wear resistance, extreme hardness, re 
sistance to galling, high strength, and 
high resistance to corrosion at high 
temperature and_ pressure, and to 
dilute acids and alkalies, consist of 
1.75 to 2.75 per cent silicon or 2.00 to 
3.25 per cent silicon with the remain- 
der composed of nickel and copper in 
equal ratios, according to a patent. 
Tensile strength from 90,000 to 125,000 
pounds per square inch, elongation 
from 2 to 5 per cent, and brinell hard- 
ness from 250 to 325 are claimed for 
the alloys. For machining, the alloys 
are quenched from 1350 to 1600 degrees 
Fahr. in air, water or oil. Original 
hardness is regained by aging at 900 
to 1200 degrees Fahr. for 8 hours. 

$ $ $ 


Large User Now Buys Repair 
Parts from Machine Builders 


A large steel company has changed 
its policy with respect to repairing 
machine tools and similar equipment. 
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for RESISTANCE 


m Chromium is the essential element for 
alloying with steel to obtain combined abra- 
sion- and corrosion-resistance. It imparts re- 
sistance to shock, impact and fatigue. It is 
immune to the attack of many corrosive 
agents. It develops high creep strength and 
resistance to oxidation and scaling at ele- 
vated temperatures. 

Steels containing from 25 to 30% chro- 
mium are.used to combat abrasion coupled 
with corrosion. They also are effective in re- 
sisting wear and oxidation at elevated tem- 
peratures. As a result they are extensively 
employed in mine and smelter equipment. 

Careful investigation of the chromium 
steels may help you to improve your product 
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to ABRASION 


or plant. Electromet Metallurgists will be 
glad to assist in this study and will furnish 
without charge the unbiased facts needed 
to select the most suitable materials. Write 
for this information today. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporatior 


UILDING, 





Electromet 
Ferro-Alloys & Metals 
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Where it had been making home- 
made repairs in order to provide ad- 
ditional man-hours for its own or- 
ganization, it now is buying replace- 
ment parts from the original builder 
of the machine. 

The change is due to embarrass- 


ments resulting from the former 
policy, some of which proved quite 
costly. In one case, a worn feed 


screw which originally was made of 
chromium-molybdenum steel was re- 
placed in high carbon steel. This re- 
placement was made three times, and 
slowly its form changed. The origi- 
nal screw was equipped with a key 
that was anchored in the gear by a 
dove-tail and had a shoulder to pre- 
vent end movement. In the third re- 
production, this key had become a 
plain square key. It failed by slid- 
ing longitudinally under strain and 
chewed a deep recess in the machine 
casting and this so weakened the 
casting that it broke. The machine, 
which had a considerable amount of 
work ahead of it, had to be shut down 
for a week until it could be repaired 
with parts from the original maker. 
$ $ &§ 


New Bearing Metal Has Low 


Friction Coefficient 


Increased demands of high-speed, 
high-compression motors have been 


met by the development of a cad- 
mium base alloy hardened with nickel 
and known as Asarcoloy No. 7. Two 
motor builders have adopted this al- 
loy as regular equipment. In addi- 
tion to the many tests now in prog- 
ress in the truck and passenger car 
field, the new material] is being test- 
ed for steel mill roll neck bearings, 
turbine bearings, etc. It has a low 
coefficient of friction and shows a 
markedly low tendency to cause 
sludging of lubricating oil. Cadmium- 
nickel bonds directly with steel so 
that the same composition in use for 
the bearing proper may be used for 
bonding. No chemical compound is 
formed at the bond; the nickel pene- 
trates the steel slightly. The new 
material is made by the American 
Smelting & Refining Co., New York. 


Machine Motors Should 
Not Be Too Powerful 


Users should not demand over- 
powering of machine tools and other 
machines, says a Middle Western ma- 
chine tool builder. Some of the 
present day machines, he says, are 
equipped with motors twice as power- 
ful as needed, with a resulting bad 
power factor. The size of the motor, 
he declares, should not be larger than 
is required for the load. 


Drying Machine, Formerly Constructed 
Of Steel, Now Built of Aluminum 


ECAUSE corrosion and rust are 
B accelerated by the hot, humid 
atmosphere necessarily prevail- 
ing in drying machines, the Philadel- 


phia Drying Machinery Co., 335 


Stokley street, that city, has devel- 
oped a dryer of aluminum construc- 
tion. This step results from the 
company’s experience with iron and 
steel construction; in some cases the 





Formerly made of steel, this drying machine now is constructed of aluminum and 
aluminum alloys to prevent corrosion of machine parts and rust contamination 
and discoloration of the product 
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corrosion shortened the life of the 
equipment while in others, used in 
drying of textiles and pharmaceuti- 
cals, rust impaired the quality of the 
product. The company reports that 
galvanizing of the structural mem- 
bers and the use of galvanized sheets 
proved only of temporary assist- 
ance and did not provide protection 
for any length of service. It was 
found impossible to galvanize some 
of the shapes after fabrication, while 
the bending and shaping of the gal- 
vanized steel frequently ruptured the 
zine coatings and reduced their pro- 
tective value. Rust proofing also was 
tried at various times but proved to 
have protective value only for short 
periods. 

The first step in getting away from 
steel in the building of these drying 
niachines was the use of aluminum 
heating coils, thus eliminating one 
large source of rust contamination 
and discoloration, as well as provid- 
ing better heat transfer due to the 
high conductivity of aluminum. 
Structural aluminum shapes now are 
used throughout for the frame and 
the company reports the lightweight 
structure thus obtained is strong and 
rigid. Aluminum sheets are used 
for all internal partitions, as well as 
for the inside sheets of all insulating 
panels. Steam coils and coil sup- 
ports are of aluminum. The frame 
is assembled by means of aluminum 
belts. All surfaces coming in contact 
with the recirculated, heated and 
humid air are of aluminum or alu- 
minum alloy. Care was used in se- 
lecting aluminum alloys free from 
ccpper, as the company found alu- 
minum-copper alloys unsatisfactory. 


Grinding and Polishing 
Plow and Harrow Disks 


Harrow disks which are made of 
high carbon steel usually are subjected 
to two abrasive operations to obtain 
a smooth surface. The first, usually 
termed surfacing, is performed to re 
move the scale preparatory to the 
polishing operation which is the sec- 
ond and final one. Surfacing ordinarily 
is performed with grinding wheels 
about 20 inches in diameter, 3-inch 
face, and 20 to 30 grit, hard grade. 

In that operation, like in plow and 
other agricultural implement polishing 
a special fixture or cradle is emploved 
to hold the work. The cradle which is 
made of wood consists of two arms 
joined so that they form a long V- 
shape similar to those on a hand culti- 
vator or plow. The cradle is supported 
at the sharp end so that it may be 
swung in vertical or horizontal arcs 
under the grinding wheel, and it may 
or may not be counterbalanced. 

In surfacing the harrow disks, they 
are held by a bolt through their 
centers so that they are free to turn on 
the cradle, and brought up to the 
wheel. Lines of travel as represented 
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MESTA 
ROLL GRINDERS 


A machine of precision for the finest finishing 
—but rugged enough to do the heaviest 
kind of roughing work. 





Crowning and concaving attachment 
an integral part of machine and 
guaranteed to produce any desired 
amount of crowning or concaving 
absolutely uniform and accurate. 


Anti-friction bearings 
throughout. 


MESTA MACHINE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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by the two wheel edges bear on the 
circles of different diameters on the 
work, and cause the disk to rotate so 
that it is fed automatically under the 
wheel. By manipulating the arms of 
the cradle, the operator can surface 
the disk all over quite rapidly. 

Polishing is performed in a similar 
manner, except that a canvas wheel 
set up with No. 36 aluminum oxide 
abrasive grain is used. 


Improved Design 


Features New Range 


NUMBER of interesting fea- 
A tures are incorporated in gas 
ranges of improved design recently 
developed by the Cleveland Co-Op- 
erative Stove Co., Cleveland, and 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. These new stoves are con- 
structed of steel sheets, porcelain 
enameled inside and out, with ex- 
teriors in white, ivory, ivory with 
green pearl trim or ivory’ with 
golden pearl trim. 

Cast iron burners are of a new 
non-clogging type and an automatic 
safety lighter ignites each burner 
when the valve is turned on. The 
cooking top and burners easily are 
removed for cleaning. A chromium 
plated steel reflector lamp _ illumi- 
nates the cooking top and salt and 
pepper shakers are conveniently lo- 
cated. The electric clock and 
measured time are convenient and 
accurate aids in preparing meals. 
The coverall operates easily on roll- 





GARDEN HOE BLADE 
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_ bs to} extrusion 


ere Welded 


CULTIVATOR HOE 











These drawings illustrate the flash 

welding method of producing hoes on a 

production basis. The blade is pierced 

and extruded to form a ferrule of the 

same diameter as the end of the tube 

to be welded to it, thus forming a 
socket for the handle 


ers, dropping in back of the stove 
during the cooking operation. 

One of the special features is that 
an electric light, when the oven door 
is opened, automatically illuminates 
the oven interior. The oven has V 
shaped bottom and open liners per- 
mit the heat to rise rapidly into the 
oven; no preheating is necessary ex- 
cept when unusually high temper- 
atures are required. An _ efficient 
oven heat control accurately meas- 
ures the quantity of gas required for 
any baking or roasting operation. 
The entire range is insulated with 








New steel gas range has 
illuminated oven, auto- 
matic ignition, meas- 


— ured time, one-piece, 
5 i east broiling pan and 
. other features of prac- 
aS tical value, all con- 
<4 a forming to modern 
ey principles of design 
x ‘ : Dnnennel 
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blanket rockwool. Oven racks are 
of the non-tilting type, made of 9/22 
and 5/32-inch steel wire, tinned. 

It is unnecessary to reach into the 
hot broiling compartment to pull out 
the broiling pan, as the broiler rolls 
out, with the door serving as a 
shelf. The pan is of cast aluminum, 
in one piece, so that steaks and chops 
are seared and cooked on both sides 
at the same time; fats and meat 
juices drain into a well out of the 
heat zone so as to prevent burned 
odors and smoking. Because there 
are no slots or holes to require 
scrubbing, the pan is cleaned easily. 

Storage space for utensils is pro- 
vided in two large drawers which 
operate on glides. Handles are of 
exclusive design and may be supplied 
in white, ivory, red or green as de- 
sired. The legs are of new design; 
they are formed of heavy steel sheet, 
with porcelain enamel] finish. 


Flash Welding Applicable 


In Manufacture of Hoes 


Production flash welding may be 
used to advantage in the manufac- 
ture of a large variety of products, 
states the Thomson-Gibb Electric 
Welding Co., Lynn, Mass., in its pub- 
lication Flashes. Typical examples 
are the garden and cultivator hoes 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The process is fast and cheap 
and results in an implement of mini- 
mum weight without sacrificing 
strength. The tubular section may 
be attached at right angles or any 
other desired angle. 

In this method the blade is pierced 
and extruded to form a ferrule 4 
to %-inch long and of the same diam- 
eter as the tube end. When the fer- 
rule and tube end are flash welded they 
make a single unit of the blade and 
handle. The welded joint is fully as 
strong as the parent metals. The 
handle can be formed of pipe, tube 
or sheet rolled into tubular form. 


Dilatometer Used To Gage 
Expansion of Metals 


In the Schenectady works labora- 
tory of the General Electric Co. is a 
dilatometer, an instrument which 
measures and records in ten-thous- 
andths of an inch, the expansion and 
contraction of metals as they are 
heated and cooled. The device was 
built from specifications of the na- 
tional bureau of standards for use of 
the company in its investigations re- 
garding metals, and is not a device 
the company is marketing. 

The dilatometer comprises a small 
eylindrical furnace surrounding a 
quartz tube—the quartz withstand- 
ing high temperatures and having a 
minimum of expansion when heated. 
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A round core of about the size of a 
thick pencil and made of the metal 
to be tested is placed within the 
tube, which is then electrically heated 
up to 1800 degrees Fahr. On top 
of the specimen is placed another 
smaller quartz tube sealed at both 
ends, to transmit the dilation of the 
specimen to a dial gage. The gage 
is connected by an Invar clamp to the 
outside quartz tube. and can be read 
to 0.0001-inch. 

Metals do not expand in an even, 
gradual way as the temperature is 
increased, investigations have shown. 
Instead, they react in an irregular 
fashion, expanding in spurts. Often, 
when a certain temperature is 
reached, the metal under test will 
contract in spite of increased heat, 
and again expand at higher heat. 

With the dilatometer such irregu- 
larities can be determined accurately. 
In welding, brazing or heat treating, 
information on the reaction of the 
metals involved to heating and cool- 
ing is valuable. In welding, for ex- 
ample, where one metal is being 
joined to a different one, the two 
should cool at approximately the 
same rate or be heated in a manner 
to compensate for difference in cool- 
ing rate. If one of the metals should 
cool faster than the other, it would 
shrink away from the weld and either 
erack or weaken the joint. 


If it is known in advance, a 
variation in the rate of expansion or 
contraction can be taken into account 
by carefully controlling the tempera- 
tures of each metal. Complications 
arising from irregularities shown in 
the way certain metals respond to 
heat at critical or irregular points 
may also be avoided through proper 
heat adjustment. 


Air Conditioning Cabinets 
Made of Steel Sheets 


Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, has de- 
veloped a new central air conditioning 
cabinet for uses in stores, offices, 
restaurants, etc. It may be furnished 
in combinations for simple cooling, or 
cleaning, or for complete air condition- 
ing in summer and winter. Its opera- 
tion may be automatic throughout if 
desired. The new unit is made with 
welded steel plate base which also 
serves as the drip pan. Casings are of 
galvanized steel sheets, removable in 
sections. Fans are die stamped of sheet 
steel and are equipped with graphite 
and bronze sleeve-type bearings which 
float on rubber insulators; the fan mo- 
tor may be mounted either inside or 
outside the casing. Casings, fan hous- 
ings and pan are painted with asphal- 
tum. Cooling and heating coils are of 
the copper fin type. Humidifiers are 
ef the coil and pan type for steam or 
hot water, and have float valve to 
maintain the water level. Filters are 
of the dry throw-away type and are 
readily removable. 
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Charts and Explanations 


CLIENT of ours who rede- 

signed a line of his machinery 

for welded construction also 
went the limit to get good appearance 
in line, form and color. Being a wise 
old bird, he says more machinery is 
bought because its appearance makes 
the buyer want it than is bought be- 
cause of hair splitting arguments on 
efficiency by salesmen. 

Many engineers are so afraid of 
being ‘‘arty’’ they will make a ma- 
chine look like a piece of junk just 
to prove they have no frivolous 
thoughts. Nature does not work that 
way. Down wind from the blooming 
apple tree is a fragance that appeals 
to Mr. Bee. He follows it and finds 
an interesting flower. In collecting 
his burden of pollen, he pollenizes 
the blossom. Nature has accom- 
plished her purpose by attracting the 
bee. 

Good engineering includes sound 
artistic conception. Poor engineer- 
ing and poor art needs a lot of charts 
and explanations to be appreciated. 
The merits of engineering based on 
nature’s experience are self evident. 


Story Hour from Pluto 


(Radio broadcast picked up from 
newly discovered planet) 

“And so,” the story teller contin- 
ued, ‘‘our Earth exploring party land- 
ed on the shores of the Nation of 
Soft Heads. Many villages, towns 
and cities were visited. The people 
were in great distress. About one 
person in six was being supported by 
government funds. The elders in all 
the communities complained the 
debts were so great the people could 
not pay the interest, to say nothing 
of the principal. Most of the fac- 
tories were operating with small 
numbers of employes who were said 
to be relatives of officials. 

“At last, after hearing many sor- 
rowful stories, our exploring party 
came to a beautiful city located on a 
river called the Potomac. Here every- 
thing was different. The women were 
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N THIS column, the author, well- 

known consulting engineer in weld- 
ing, is given wide latitude in present- 
ing his views. They do not necessarily 
coincide with those of the editors of 
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fat; the animals well fed. There 
were no factories, no unemployment, 
no  relief—everyone was happy. 
Every morning the people went to 
great marble palaces, of which there 
were many in the city. Early in the 
afternoon, the populace all retired to 
ceremonial called cocktail 
bars, where festivals were celebrated 
until long after midnight. 


rooms 


“The leader of our party asked a 
group of the natives why their city 
was so prosperous and happy while 
other cities were in distress. 
The scribe of the party copied down 
the answer given by the native so our 
economists at home hight learn the 


such 


system. The native said: 
‘“* “All the wise men in the nation 
live in our city now. We tell the 


farmers of the whole nation how to 
farm; the miners how to mine; the 
manufacturers how to manufacture; 
the merchants how to run their 
stores. Then we borrow so much 
money from the banks they are afraid 
to fight back for fear we will collect 
it from them in taxes. If any group 
or class gets too rambunctious, we 
just loan them a lot of money to shut 
them up. Then we borrow twice as 
much as we loaned them from the 
banks. We are in the money now 
and there is lots more where this 
came from.’ 

“And that boys and girls, is the 
end of our story today. In ten years 
our explorers will go back and see 
how it all worked out.” 


Enterprising welders find business 
in the farming country. Equipped 
with a light truck, an engine driven 
torch and 


are welder, gas small 


tools, they drive through the coun- 
try repairing anything from tractors 
to trinkets. Ten $1 jobs per day is 
$10, of which $6 may be profit. That 
is more profit than the combined net 


of the steel industry for last year 





TIMKEN 


Open Hearth 
Alloy Steels 


UR large open hearth capacity makes 
fine OPEN HEARTH Alloy Steels 
available in all standard and special analyses 


—any tonnage. We invite your inquiries. 


rHe TIMKEN STEEL &@ TUBE COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


District Offices or Representation in the following cities: Detroit Chicago New York Los Angeles Boston Philadelphia 
Houston Buffalo Rochester Syracuse Tulsa Cleveland Erie World’s Largest Producer of Electric Furnace Steel 
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ritish Institute Meeting 
eatures Welding Symposium 


BY VINCENT DELPORT 
European Manager, STEEL 


SYMPOSIUM on welding of 
iron and steel, occupying two 
days and divided into four 
sessions, drew special interest at the 
annual meeting of the British Iron 
and Steel institute held in London, 
May 1-3. Arranged at the sugges- 
tion of the British government, be- 
cause welding had not been suf- 
ficiently studied, this symposium 
embraced about 150 papers. con- 
tributed by 15 technical societies in- 
cluding several foreign societies. 
These papers dealt mainly with 
three principal aspects: (1) The art 
of welding as it exists at present; 
(2) difficulties encountered in 
practice; (3) scientific work to solve 
these difficulties. Papers were di- 
vided into four groups: (1) Present- 
day practice and problems of weld- 
ing in engineering industries; (2) 
welding practice and technique, in- 
cluding welding apparatus; (3) met- 
allurgy of welding; (4) specification, 
inspection, testing and safety aspects 
of welding. 


Papers Are Digested 


The first group, presented by Dr. 


S. F. Dorey, Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping, was subdivided into two 
sub-groups, sub-group (a) covering 
bridge and structural engineering, 
pressure vessels, railway material 


and shipbuilding. Dr. Dorey, re- 
viewing 40 papers and dealing first 
with shipbuilding, stated that the 
main object of welding was saving of 
weight and the facility of assembling. 
One author stated better welding is 
obtained by means of bare electrodes. 
Another, describing a welded barge, 
stated a saving of 10 per cent was 
effected in weight and 15 per cent 
in costs. One author stated that 
there is a sufficient variety of sec- 
tions to choose from, but that ad- 
vantages could be obtained by de- 
vising special sections. There is con- 
siderable scope for further investiga- 
tions regarding relative merits of 
butt-welded ‘joints over lap-welded 
joints; also as regards the relative 
value of welded stiffeners over 
riveted stiffeners. 

With regard to. structural en- 
gineering, one paper stated that big 
structures cannot yet be completely 
welded in Great Britain, because of 
cost. Another paper, dealing with 
bridges, stated all the sections can 
be supplied direct by the steel man- 
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ufacturer without passing through 
the structural shop, the sections be- 
ing cut by oxyacetylene and welded 
on the site. 

Summarizing the papers on struc- 
tural engineering, Dr. Dorey pointed 
out that there is room for a great 
deal of research on the properties of 
welded joints, especially where re- 
peated stresses under heavy loads 
are concerned. Some thought should 
be given to devising an accurate 
fatigue testing machine, and the 
question of the corrosion of welded 
joints should be further investigated. 

Under the heading of railway 
material, one paper dealt with end- 
to-end welding of rails by the re- 
sistance method, with a view to re- 
ducing the number of joints; this is 
particularly important on bridges, to 
avoid shocks when wheels hit the 
joints. It appears that flash welding, 
while not much used in Great 
Britain, is much employed in Ger- 
many. One paper, dealing with com- 
pression stresses due to expansion in 
welded rails 150 feet long, sug- 
gested that these stresses could be 
removed by laying the rails in hot 
weather or by artificial heating. One 
paper pointed out that some welded 
coaches showed a reduction in 


> 


weight from 50 to 35 tons. 
Pressure Vessel Fabrication 


In the sub-group dealing with pres- 
sure vessels, a paper stressed the im- 
portance of heat treatment in boiler 
work and of X-ray examination for 
testing the joints. Modern tendency 
appears to be toward use of larger 
electrodes and greater amperage. 
As to welding for chemical plants, 
the process is not considered safe for 
containers sustaining pressures up to 
4000 pounds per square inch. One 
paper emphasized the difficulty of 
correct heat-treatment in connection 
with the welding of high-tensile al- 
loy steels. Welded gas holders are 
not much used in Great Britain, 
owing to conservatism on the part of 
gas companies. 

J. L. Adam, a member of the In- 


stitution of Engineers and _ Ship- 
builders in Scotland, stated an 
authoritative statement is wanted 


with regard to the reinforcement of 
stiffeners from the standpoint of 
economy in shipbuilding. On pas- 
senger ships it is required that the 
extremities of the ship have stiffeners 
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15 per cent of the length, because 
that is the requirement demanded 
from riveted structures; the speaker 
thought specification should be re- 
vised, and it might be possible to re- 
duce the length of stiffeners in weld- 
ing. He expressed the opinion that 
bare wire is not good enough for 
shipbuilding work. Another speaker 
said that a welded structure in Eng- 
land can be made at about the same 
cost as a riveted structure. 

One speaker, referring to opposing 
statements concerning bare 
trodes, warned that care is necessary 
Generally it is 


elec- 


in use of bare wire. 
advantageous to use covered elec- 
trodes, because they are more easily 
controlled and_ they labor; 
furthermore, the deposit is lighter. 
Bare wire welding is more liable to 
contraction cracking. 

A. C. Vivian, comparing uses of 
bare wire and electrodes, 
said bare wire gives a brittle joint 
and will not carry stresses. Results 
are not the same with the gas-shield 
type of electrode and those that are 
covered with asbestos-type material; 
quicker results are obtained with the 
gas-shield type. Apparent favor of 
bare wire in Germany was believed 


Save 


covered 


due to lower stresses permitted. 
Offers Welding Definition 


Dr. W. H. Hatfield suggested that 
the ideal definition for welding would 
be: ‘‘Welding is the art of joining 
parts of the same metal in such a 
way that the structure obtained is 
homogeneous, continuous, the metal 
having the same properties and the 
same composition all through.’ This 
ideal is far from being approached in 
a large number of structures. A weld 
is obtained by means of a liquid 
metal which has a differential freez 
ing, and in the final result there is 
generally not a homogeneous mate- 
rial. Residual stresses are not only 
due to thermal effect, but also to the 
manner in which the weld is applied. 

Another dealing with 
large electrodes, said that with large 
electrodes, work can be performed 
which could not otherwise be done, 
but other difficulties come in, such 
as generation of greater heat, with 
possible greater—or perhaps smaller 

residual stresses. 


speaker, 


One speaker, referring to Dr. Hat- 
field’s definition of welding, said that 
to attain the idea! would cost a con- 
siderable amount of money, owing 
to the necessity of elaborate tests. 
Dealing specially with the question 
of pressure vessels, he stated that for 
a medium-sized air receiver it is not 
necessary to reach 100 per cent per- 
fection. He also questioned whether 
residual stresses in a welded joint 
were greater than local stresses in a 
riveted structure. Large electrodes 
will not fillet well on wrought iron 
and steel bridges, said another. 

Sub-group (b) cf group 1 covered 
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the aeronautical, automobile, chain, 
electrical, heavy engineering, and 
machinery manufacturing industries, 
iron and steel castings, and wrought 
iron. This group of papers was pre- 
sented by Prof. B. P. Haigh, Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. These 
papers again dealt with mild steel 
plate, but also with wrought iron, 
iron and steel castings, ete., and 
covered a greater diversity of aspects 
than the papers included in sub- 
group (a). Prof, Haigh pointed out 
that a number of papers dealt with 
repair work and the reclamation of 
defective castings; and that in re- 
pair work faults of design can _ be 
rectified. Two papers indicated that 
parts to be repaired should be heat 
treated, but he suggested that one 
should better know why such parts 
should have to be treated. Several 
authors recognized the importance 
of temperature control, but more 
scientific investigations still are re- 
quired in this direction. 
Weld Cracks Studied 

Cracks in metal deposits were re- 
ferred to in several papers. In this 
connection it must be realized that 
welded metal contracts, and in some 
cases becomes stressed up to the 
yield point. An Italian paper 
described the results in the are weld- 
ing fan wheels which have stood test 
for 10 years: this was of great inter- 
est, because tensile stresses are asso- 
ciated with vibrations. 

Referring to marine work on ships, 
Prof, Haigh expressed the hope that 
more ships would carry their own 
reliable are welding equipment. A 
number of papers dealt with auto- 
matic welding, and in those dealings 
with chain welding it was shown that 
chains up to 2 and 8 inches in diam- 
eter can be welded by the resistance 
process, 

Dr. Gough, dealing with chains, 
said that for smaller sizes no other 
country could better British practice, 
but for the larger sizes, from %-inch 
upward, these were almost all welded 
on the continent. Referring to a 
statement in a Czech paper that 
electrically-welded chains are better 
than wrought iron chains, Dr. Gough 
agreed that this was true, but that 
it was not certain that such elec 
trically-welded chains could be regu- 
larly produced commercially. 

V. G. Pearson, Edgar Allen & Co. 
Ltd., pointed out that more than 75 
per cent of steel castings made in 
Great Britain are of weldable steel, 
and that, therefore, repair welding is 
no unusual process. Referring to 
the method of tracing cracks 
magnetically, he stated that this was 
all right in the laboratory, but that 
for large castings he polishes and 
etches the joints and takes a sulphur 


print. 
J. A. Dorrat, Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Co Ltd., referring to 
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turbine work, said that pressures now 
attained as much as 100,000 pounds 
per square inch at high temperature, 
and castings as received generally 
are not good enough and must be 
put into shape. A special electrode 
has been developed for repairing such 
castings; where a hole is made, this 
electrode is used to line the hole, and 
then an excellent mild-steel electrode 
is used to fill the hole. He added 
that he had successfully used the 
magnetic method of detecting cracks 
on such large castings. 

T. A. Swindell, Dorman, Long & 





TR HAROLD C. H. CARPENTER, 

Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London, was installed as 
the new president of the British Iron 
and Steel institute at the institute’s 
anual meeting held in London, May 
1-3. Sir Harold succeeded W. R. 
Lysaght, chairman, John Lysaght Ltd., 
Bristol, Somersetshire, 

The Bessemer gold medal was pre- 
sented to Prof. Albert M. Portevin, di- 
rector, French Institute of Welding. 
professor at the Ecole Centrale des 
Arts et Manufactures, Paris, and at 
the Ecole Superieure de Fonderie, 
Paris, and past president of the 
French Society of Civil Engineers. 





Co. Ltd., said that whenever he 
could defer the cooling rate, he had 
more chances of successful welding; 
in that connection he used bare 
wire, which did not give him the 
complication of having to deal with 
slag. Referring to warping of gear 
wheels, he stated that he got rid of 
that defect by not completely welding 
the rim until all the spokes had been 
welded. 

Group 2 papers, dealing with 
welding practice and technique, in- 
cluding welding apparatus, was in- 
troduced by Dr. A. MecCance, Glas- 
gow. Dr. Hatfield, dealing with 
statements concerning the deleterious 
effect of nitrogen, said that investi- 
gations should be made to find a 
process which would avoid nitrogen 
being absorbed. He also pointed out 
that in a large number of cases, heat 
treatment after welding is not 
practicable. 

R. Granjon, Institut de Soudure 
Autogene, France, said in France it 
is considered that different welding 
processes complement each other 
without actually competing. Each 
process can be used for some particu- 
lar work. A speaker, referring to 
the dimension of electrodes, said he 
agreed that it is dimension that mat 
ters in spot welding, but shape does 
not matter. 

Group 3 papers, dealing with the 
metallurgy of welding, were presented 
by Dr. T. Swinden, United Steel Com- 
panies Ltd. Main points of the dis 
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cussion were taken up by Prof. A. 
Portevin, who stated that the met- 
allurgy of welds is a very complex 
problem, in which metallography, or 
the study of structures, is of great 
assistance. Such factors intervene as 
the reaction between the steel and 
the surrounding atmosphere, and also 
the absorption of gases, especially 
oxygen and nitrogen. Study of the 
influence of oxygen is a very delicate 
problem; then there is the question 
of gases coming out of the metal, and 
the method used for calming the 
metal. He said that much study can 
still be made on the question of 
fluxes and coverings, and that this 
problem is somewhat similar to the 
study of slags. The thermal state of 
the metal should be studied both in 
time and space. 


Service Tests Needed 

A weld generally is heterogeneous, 
and this can be seen by small hard- 
ness tests and also by other special 
tests. There are laboratory tests and 
practical tests; laboratory tests have 
many advantages, but they do not 
represent actual conditions in use, 
therefore, considerable attention 
should be given to testing of welded 
structures without destroying them. 
So far, no test is completely satis- 
factory. He added, however, that 
minute test-pieces can be taken out of 
a welded structure for testing pur- 
poses, and the holes can then be 
filled, 

7roup 4 papers covered specifica- 
tion, inspection, testing and safety 
aspects of welding and was presented 
by Dr. H. J. Gough. 

J. L. Adam, British Corporation 
Register of Shipping and Aircraft, 
said that the question of heat treat- 
ment still requires much investiga- 
tion, but he thought that some form 
of heat treatment advisable. oO. 
Bondy, London, suggested that 
fatigue tests should be developed to 
encourage users and designers to 
evolve new forms of welded joints. 
He also’ suggested international 
standards for welding symbols. 

G. A. Hankins, National Physical 
Laboratory, said that a comparison 
of fluctuating stresses as between 
riveted and welded joints is required. 
It has been shown that riveted joints 
are stronger than welded joints as 
regards fluctuating stresses, and in 
some countries allowance is made for 
this in specifications, 


Riveting Auto Truck Frames 


In connection with the article “In- 
genious Methods Used in Riveting Auto 
Truck Frames,” presented on page 51 
of Steer for June 3, credit should have 
been given the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co., New York, for supplying illustra- 
tions and accompanying information. 
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HIS fine welding wire is widely used by in- in quality and is free of non-metallic impurities. 
dustrial plants, railroads, oil refineries, struc- q Available for either electric or gas welding, in 
tural steel contractors, and others who require a variety of straight lengths or in coils. Write for 
welding wire which meets exceptionally high full information, prices or samples. 
uniformity requirements. Made by Roebling’s JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., TRENTON, N.]J. 


special custom methods, it is absolutely uniform Branches in Principal Citi 


ONLY A FINE PRODUCT MAY BEAR THE NAME ROEBLING 
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HE slag pockets are enlarged 
chambers in which the downtakes 
terminate. They are the anchors 


ot the entire open-hearth furnace 
and system, the location of all other 
components being based from the 
siag pocket, Their purposes refer to 
the outgoing gases only and they 
have little or no effect on the incom- 
ing fuel gas or air which flow 


through them counter to the voiding 
furnace 
The volume of 


£Lases. 


the furnace gases* 


is materially greater both at stand- 
ard conditions and as a result of 
temperature than the combined vol- 
umes of air and fuel gas. Accord- 
ingly, all general discussion anent 
fluid flow through the slag pockets 
concerns the outgoing gases only, 
and if the flow of the furnace gases 
are sufficiently low in velocity to 
produce the effects sought, the vol- 


umes of the fluids flowing counter to 
the furnace gases will be inherently 
lower, thus encountering much 
resistance to their passage. 

The slag pockets receive 
nace gases which enter vertically 
through the top of the downtakes, 
the effluent gas temperature usually 
being 2800 to 3000 degrees Fahr. 
The voiding gases then turn through 
about 90 the horizontal 


less 


the fur- 


degrees to 


*A general term which includes the 
products of combustion and the gases 
evolved in the processing of the charge. 


Slag Pockets 


and continue through the fantails to 
the regenerators. 

The furnace gases flowing ver- 
tically in the downtakes contain mis- 
cellaneous matter that may be in 
molten or solid form. This matter 
liay come from the fuel, the charge, 
the bath or the end refractories, and 
is substantial in both volume and 
weight. The quantity will vary con- 
siderably from the fuel used and its 
method of firing, the type of heat be- 
ing made and other factors of opera- 
tion, and the design of the furnace 
throats and ends. 


Involves Two Types of Matter 


In general, the entrained matter 
may be of two kinds, heavier material 
in larger particles that will be 
thrown out of the gas stream by its 
own momentum when the direction 
of the gases changes from the ver- 
tical to horizontal in the slag pockets 
and which comes to rest on the bot- 
tom of the slag pockets; and, lighter 
material in minute particles that may 
remain entrained in the gas stream, 
in spite of the right angle turn, and 
later be deposited in regenerators or 
flues, or voided through the stack. 

As a related problem to that of 
open-hearth yields, C. D. King,’ has 
*Basic Open-Hearth Yields, by C. D. 
King, p. 197, Transactions, 1929, Iron 
and Steel division, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 





and 
the composition of slag pocket and 


investigated both the quantity 
regenerator accumulations and cer- 
tain of his findings are given in 
Tables XC and XCI. The latter is 
presented at this time in order that 
the total matter carried in the out- 
gcing gases may be noted. 

As combined from both tables the 
total weights of nongaseous material 
entering the slag pockets show about 


18 pounds for producer gas firing, 
22 to 28 pounds for tar operation. 


714% pounds and 6% pounds for coke 
oven and natural gas, respectively. 
King’s producer gas results check 
closely with late figures from several 
other plants. Likely the extremely 
high entering velocity of the tar 
flame, with its great agitation. par- 
ticularly during the melt down, 
causes the high carryover when this 


fuel or oil is used. The large vol- 
umes of the furnace gases and the 
consequent relatively high flow ve- 


locities likely are responsible for the 
considerable carry-over when firing 
producer gas, while the much lesser 
turbulent effects as well as the low- 
er velocity of the smaller volumes of 
combustion products hold the carry- 
over to a minimum when the richer 
gas fuels are fired. 

Believing that throat design large- 
ly is responsible for the carryover to 
the slag pockets, the author recent- 
ly redesigned the throats and slag 





Table XC 


Slag Pocket Accumulations, Quantity and Composition 


Producer Gas 


West East 

Gas Air 
FeO per cent 44.72 19.63 
FegOs per cent 12.54 33.84 
SiOg per cent 30.52 36.22 
PeOs per cent 0.21 0.21 
MnO per cent 2.81 1.89 
AlgOs per cent 1.10 0.99 
CaO per cent 6.86 6.36 
MgO per cent 1.11 0.70 


ingots 


Total slag Ibs ton 


Fe, Ibs ton 
Fe, per cent t 


ingots 
m ingots 


West 


East Natural 

Gas Air gas 
35.07 20.78 14.85 
18.00 33.31 44.72 
28.04 37.19 26.90 

0.18 0.16 0.62 

3.02 1.93 1.29 

2.64 1.06 4.47 

5.88 5.02 5.32 

0.83 0.41 1.83 
14.33 5.70 
6.50 2.44 
0.29 0.11 


Coke oven 





gas Fuel oil 
34 14.81 15.40 
46 33.72 27.10 
02 36.43 37.70 
25 0.05 0.23 
07 0.72 1.50 
62 8.02 1.25 
39 3.02 4.50 
79 iv 1.81 
6 5.80 8.70 14.10 
5 2.04 3.48 5. 64 
5 0.09 0.16 0.25 
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SiO2 per cent..... : ; 7.50 
FeO per cent...... : 1.30 
Fe2Os per cent...... 70.91 
MnO per cent 0.85 
AleOs per cent.... 4.60 
ieee DOr. COAT, wi 5's s 7.60 

3.69 


MgO per cent...... 


Total dust lbs. / ton ingots 
Fe, Ibs. / ton ingots.. 
Fe, per cent / ton ingots 


*A (Air Chamber) B, 


(Gas Chamber) depesit on 


Table XCI 


Checker Chamber Dusts, Quantity and Composition 


Producer gas* Tar I 
Natural Coke ven 
B gas I 2 ga Checker B 
10.70 1.88 3.78 1.22 2.30 t 70 
5.32 0.51 
65.28 85.28 86.60 61.614 52. 724 56.007 24.507 
0.43 0. 66 0.55 0.65 ri 0.71 0.77 
9.15 §.37 2.38 0.34 0.82 
3.55 3.50 3.15 1.53 §. 45 +. 80 
1. 60 1.12 1.37 0.94 > 50 Zn3.4 14.2 
3.8 1.00 5.94 11.97 1.80 
1.9 0.60 3.60 7.37 0.95 
0.0385 0.026 0.16 0.33 0.042 


top of checker brick. tRepresents Fe equivalent 











Three general 






















































































































































































































































































































































































pockets of a 120-ton producer fired curtails the free area above the ac- taining brickwork. 
furnace which previously had accum- cumulation as to severely hamper, if methods of removing the slag mass 
ulated slag in about the same not cause the complete cessation of, are used either alone, or in combina- 
amount as the previously cited cases operation. As sucn a condition will tion. The first is the manual meth- 
for producer firing. After a cam- occur late in a campaign it may be od of breaking it up with bar and 
puign in which nearly 50,000 tons of necessary to undertake a complete hammer or rock drill, which is ex- 
irgots were produced the slag ac- rebuild that might have been de- pensive in labor. The second con- 
cumulation was found to be but 5.7 ferred for many heats had sufficient sists of embedding a number of bars 
pounds per ton of ingots with not free area remained in the _ slag of irregular contour in the bottom 
over 5 per cent of this in the gas pockets to permit a continuance of when new in such a manner that 
pockets, This experience’ proves satisfactory operation. they later may be attached to a crane 
that slag carryover may be con- : hook and the slag removed en masse. 
7 ae ; r , Three Methods Are Used e , : ; : ; 
trolled in furnace end design in a Usually, this method is but partially 
major degree. When the slag pockets are opened effective, and even though effective it 
Slag accumulation in the pockets for cleaning the accumulated mass is is destructive to the brickwork. The 
may be costly to operations in vari- found as a homogeneous lump, hay- third method consists of drilling the 
Ous ways. Excessive carryover and ing considerable resistance to separa- mass and breaking it up by explo- 
considerable accumulation often so tion, both as to itself and the con- sives, This method is now seldom 
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@ An outboard motor must be like a western cow pony, small 


and light but quick on the getaway, and above all, tough and 


rugged. Toassure long, trouble-free life, the gears and similar vital 





parts in the Johnson “Sea Horse” 

motors are made of Nickel Alloy 

Steel corresponding to S.A.E. 2345. 
7 * e 


@ (Left) This mighty mite among outboard 
motors —the Johnson “Sea Horse” 300 — the 
world’s smallest all-purpose twin, weighs only 37 


pounds yet develops 3.7 B.H.P. at 4000 R.P.M. 


@ (Right) Cut-away cylinder shows interesting 
liner made of a special Nickel Cast Iron called 
Ni-Resist. Ni-Resist has approximately the same 
coefficient of expansion as that of the aluminum 
cylinder block, assuring a 20% closer fit of pis- 
tons than would otherwise be possible. Ni-Resist 
is also highly resistant to wear and corrosion. 
thereby increasing cylinder life. Pistons are 


made of “Lo-ex”, a 2% Nickel-aluminum alloy. 











@ In modern machinery of every kind, alloys of 
Nickel are being used to make essential parts 
more enduring, more dependable. We have an 
extensive fund of data which is always at your 
disposal, including the services of our engineers. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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used for it has resulted in several 


fatalities, and the jar of the explo- Table XCII 
sion is liable to injure the roofs of 
net nares See Tegensentors, Essential Data Developed in Prior Chapters 


Typical slag pockets are shown in 
relation to the furnaces and general 
layout in Figs. 43A to 43P, inclu- 


Gaseous Fluids of Operation 
Ingot out- - Critical Area, Square Feet Cu. ft./sec. 
put per Furnace 
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Details Are Presented 
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the drawings false walls universally 
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into the discussion certain basic data 
developed in the prior writings and 
which will form a basis of the im- 
mediate and subsequent discussions. 
The data are given in Table XCII 
and the following explanation of 
the significance of the several items 
is supplementary. Item a, tons, in- 
gots produced per hour, is the long 
term average production of the par- 
ticular furnace, upon which the 
values of volume flow in the furnace 
are calculated. 

The critical areas of items b to f 
may be defined as follows: A, in 
open hearth furnace design is the 
area of the knuckle, monkey wall 
section and is the unit of area com- 
perison. A, is the area of the gas 
nozzle, In the conventional produc- 
er gas fired furnace it governs the 
rclative volume of furnace’ gases 
voiding through the gas regenera- 
tors in accordance with the ratio: 

Volume of furnace gas to gas re- 
generator system A, / As. 

A, is the area of the air uptakes, 
and A, is the area of the fuel uptake. 
A. is the combined downtake area 
and next to A, is the most critical 
atea of the furnace and system. In 
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Synonymous, 


The volumes of fluids as at 
the furnace 
aud system are given under items g, 





the group A furnaces A, A, + A,. 
In the group B furnaces and L of 
zroup C, A A, + A, while in the 
= IS -10% rot FURNACE (94% ¢ 
iis 8106. Cozs. 
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35-10% Tot FURNACE 


Fig. 1183—Chart for use in establishing 
typical temperature conditions in down- 
takes, slag pockets and fantails 


A, are 


discussion of 
furnace areas and their 
effects on operation will be found in 
Part V of the earlier articles present- 
ed in Street March 27 to June 5, 1933. 
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in the chart, 

temperature 

the general discussion con- 
cerning fluid flow are listed each fol- 
relative 
change in properties and are as taken 
Outflowing fur- 
nace gas, 2900 degrees, K 
average temperature, hotter face of 
the brickwork, 2500 degrees; inflow- 
preheated fuel, 2200 degrees, K 
preheated 


37-14 To t FURNACE 





These are developed and 
modified in accordance with 
the methods as described in articles 
Nos. 32 to 34, STeEL, May 15, 


22 and 


Typical temperature conditions as 
existing in the system between the 
regenerators are 
113. -The 


to be 


2.615; 


ar. 


inflowing air, cold fuel prac- 
tice, 2050 degrees, K = 2.260. 

In the prior writings it is shown 
allowable ef- 
fluent gas velocity in the downtakes 
is 15 feet per second at 32 degrees; 
desirable, 
and consequently, as a basis for dis- 
cussion, the maximum allowable ve- 
lccity of the furnace gas through the 
siag pocket is taken as 15 feet per 
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Fig. 112—Slag pockets of the D group furnaces (fired fuel fired) 
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This Lindutstded pipe can ried and forgotten 














Lindewelding also can be done on 
vertical and overhead lines 














The Multi-Flame Lindeweld Head in action 


Crerything foc Ory thectylene Welling and Calling 


























SO_ su PIPING 


SYSTEM FOR GASOLITIE 


PLANT /z 


@ The construction of an East Texas gasoline plant required 
approximately 80 miles of welded pipe. The piping system included 
gathering lines from over 1000 wells. It involved straight line runs, 
headers, bull-plugs, bends, angles and other specials. Pipe size 
ranged from 3-in. to 26-in. diameter—5/32-in. to 7/16-in. wall. 

The Lindeweld method of oxy-acetylene welding was selected 
for this project after competitive tests with other types of pipe 
joints. The company found Lindewelding produced dependably 
uniform results, cost less, and could be done in less time. 

The entire system was tested under pressure. Many of the weld- 
ing operators had not used Lindewelding previously. Yet the com- 
pany’s engineers reported they did not find a single defective weld. 

Lindewelding was brought to this project as a part of Linde 
Process Service, which is regularly available to Linde Customers 
without charge. Linde Offices will gladly give you complete details 
on Lindewelding. These are located in Atlanta—Baltimore, Bir- 
mingham, Boston, Buffalo, Butte—Chicago, Cleveland—Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit—El Paso—Houston—Indianapolis—Kansas City 
Los Angeles—Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis—New Orleans, 
New York—Philadelphia, Phoenix, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore.— 
St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane and 
Tulsa. The Linde Air Products Company, Unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation. 


a > 
* Lindewelding is a new method of oxy-acetylene welding devel- 
oped by the Linde engineering and research organizations. This 
method requires less oxygen, less acetylene and less welding rod. 
Welds can be completed in less time. Yet Lindewelding involves 
only a special flame adjustment and a “back-hand”’ technique, to- 
gether with Oxweld No. 24 Lindeweld Process Welding Rod. 
When circumstances permit, the Multi-Flame Lindeweld Head can 
be used. This will further increase the speed of Lindewelding. 
It costs only $7.75. On pipe line construction Lindewelding is 
consistently saving 15 to 40 per centin welding time, rods and gases. 
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Steel Sheet Minimizes Wear 


Mold and stool wear caused by the 
stream of metal when the ladle noz- 
zle is first opened, is decreased at an 
Ohio shop by placing a 
mild steel sheet of 14 to 16 gage on 
the stool before pouring the heat, 


open-hearth 


. ¢ ° 


Checks Activity of Rust 


Penetrating and soaking into rust, 


rendering it dormant to further ac- 


used as a primer coat with the fin- 
ishing coat of paint applied on top. 
The new material is recommended for 
use on steel surfaces covered with 
rust and which are difficult to clean. 


¢ + 


Coating Affords Protection 


Material with a chlorinated rubber 
base that can be formulated into both 
an acid and alkali resisting paint is 
a recent development. The formu- 
lated paint produces a hard, tough 
film which affords protection against 








tivity, is the purpose of a newly de- corrosion to structural steel, steel 

veloped paint. It is intended to be buildings, roofs, power line struc- 
Five Money-Saving Ideas 

Application of the carbide extrud- lining is gouged out on one side 

ing die has improved the surface of smelting practice will be improved, 


the extruded portion of bolts so that 
the thread, which is rolled on this 
portion, is more accurate as to pitch 
diameter and of a finer quality. 
Close tolerances on pitch diameters 
are maintained. The burnishing die 
affords a nut held to close limits, and 
with sharp corners, thus permitting 


the use of close fitting wrenches 
which eliminate the mutilation of 
these nuts during the assembly op- 


erations. 


° ° ¢ 


When brake wheels on overhead 
cranes are hardened, large savings 
are afforded in brake linings which 
frequently surpass those through 
long life of the wheel itself. 

SJ * J 


Test holes drilled in the lining of 
a blast furnace disclose whether the 
stack is built up on the cold side or 
cut away on the hot side, If the 


58 


according to blast furnacemen, if the 
charging apparatus is relocated so 
that its center coincides with the new 


center of the lining. 


. ¢ ¢ 


Fluorspar should be used sparing- 
ly in low-carbon heats because it 
has a tendency to make ‘‘wild watery 
slags’’ which erode the furnace banks 
and ladle linings according to an 
open-hearth operator. 


+ ¢ ¢ 


Salvaging stainless steel bars is ac- 
complished at a forging plant in a 
simple manner, The short ends of 
the bars are stored in bins according 
to size and are issued to the hammer 
shop to apply against work requiring 
short blanks. By this arrangement 
stainless steel costing about 25 cents 
a pound is prevented from being sold 
as scrap for about 1 cent a pound. 
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A steel com- 
pany, which recently tested the 
paint’s resistance to abrasion and 
scratches, handled the painted steel 
with the crane, picking it up and 
setting it down many times, in the 
same manner as it would be handled 
on the regular paint skids in the 
shop and in loading cars. The coat- 
ing did not scratch nor wrinkle as 
red lead. The only evidence of mar- 
ring due to the chains scraping along 
the paint or the steel scraping 


tures, steel plants, ete. 





If you desire further information 
on any idea, announcement, lead or 
suggestion presented, please write 
us. Perhaps you know of an idea 
or “shop wrinkle” that has effected 
a reduction in operating costs at your 
plant. If so, won’t you send it along? 


The Editors 





against itself were dull marks on the 
surface of the paint which showed 
only slightly and did not expose the 
surface of the steel. 


Bumpers Reduce Impact Load 


Use of spring bumpers or spring- 
mounted die boxes has reduced the 
impact load set up by quick starting 
blocks in the wire mills and this 
feature, coupled with water or low- 
pressure air cooling, has increased 
the production of wire per unit of 
die wear. Great strides also have 
been made by the application of car- 
bide dies in the cleaning house where 
the wire, rod or tubing is prepared 
for the finishing mill, 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 
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FQUIPMENT 


Revolving Die Head With 
Taper Attachment— 


Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa., recently placed on the market a 
revolving die head with taper attach- 
ment for producing tapered threads. 
The head, shown herewith, is an 
adaptation of the %-inch Lanco head 
but has a standard capacity up to 14 





Taper attachment features this Landis 
revolving die head 


inch American tapered pipe thread 
with a maximum thread length of 
1%, inches. By using special over- 
size chaser holders, diameters up to 
23%, inches can be cut with a maxi- 
mum thread length of 1% inches. 
Any degree of taper can be provided 
up to 2 inches taper per foot by us- 
ing the proper operating ring and 
cam shoe. The head is suitable for 
application to practically any make 
of automatic chucking machine em- 
ploying a revolving type of die head. 

Taper cutting action is obtained 
through a cam which is integral with 
the operating ring. Attached to the 
closing ring of the die head is a cam 
shoe which is machined to correspond 
to the operating cam. As the thread- 
ing spindle moves forward the clos- 
ing yoke on the die head contacts the 
usual adjustable stop nut on the stop 
bar on the machine just as the 
chasers begin to form the thread. At 
this point the forward travel of the 
operating ring is retarded while the 
die head itself continues to move for- 
ward to produce the thread. As the 
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Other new items of industrial 
equipment to be presented shortly in 
STEEL will include: 


Single cycle gear finishing machine, 
Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y. 

Portable electric hammer and drill, 
Wodack Electric Tool Corp., Chi- 
cago. 

Automatic dry-plate filter, Coppus 
Engineering Corp., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Tilting arbor saw bench, Tannewitz 
Works, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Reset controller, Taylor Instrument 

Cos., Rochester, N. Y. 

Cone head motor-driven lathe, 
Sebastian Lathe Co., Cincinnati. 
Heavy-duty punch, Whitney Metal 

Tool Co., Rockford, Il. 

High frequency electric screwdriver, 
Buckeye Portable Tool Co., Day- 
ton, O. 


Klectric vibrating feeder, Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Hydraulic variable speed trans- 


mission, Vickers Ine., Detroit. 
Flexible coupling, Lovejoy ‘Tool 
Works, Chicago. 
Shovel, crane, dragline, 
Co., Chicago. 
Welding fixture, Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee. . 


Link-Belt 





die head continues to move forward 
onto the work this construction 
causes the chasers to open gradually, 
thus generating a tapered thread. 
When the cam shoe has traveled the 
full length of the cam on the operat- 
ing ring the die head automatically 
opens. Adjustment for thread length 
is obtained by properly setting the 
stop nut on the stop bar. 
+ ° - 


Bench Grinder— 


Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., 
nati, recently has placed on the mar 
ket a motor driven bench grinder 
suitable for many light tool and mis- 
cellaneous grinding jobs. The ma- 
chine which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is of the double 


Cincin 





Hisey-Wolf double end 
driven bench grinder 
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type motor- 


end type with a 1/3-horsepower mo 
tor, and uses wheels 7 x %-ineh. The 
grinder is said to be built sturdily 
throughout, The motor is equipped 
with ball bearings. Two types of mo- 
tors are available; one for 115 and 
230 volt direct current, and the other 
for 220 and 440 volt, 3 phase, alter- 
nating current, 
+ + + 


Automatic Electric Resistance 
Heating Machine— 


Taylor-Winfield Corp., Warren, O., 
and Detroit, recently brought out a 
machine, shown herewith, designed to 
heat electrically, tapered studs made 
from screw machine stock for subse- 
quent hot forming in a press. Meet- 
ing a demand for 1000 heated studs 
per hour, the actual current dwell for 
the heating of two pieces simultane 
ously is less than three seconds. A 





Taylor-Winfield automatic electric re- 
sistance heating machine 


75  kilovolt-ampere transformer is 
used, mounted within the base, 
Except for feeding of the studs by 
hand into the indexing fixture, the 
operation of the machine is entirely 
automatic. The dial mechanism is 
operated by a small motor through a 
gear reduction, moving the dial from 
station to station at a speed conveni- 
ent for loading. Upper electrodes are 
brought to bear on the 
means of an air cylinder operated 
from the dial indexing mechanism, all 
movements being so synchronized 
that no attention from the operator 
is necessary. After the studs are 
heated to the desired, predetermined 
temperature, they are ejected by air 
cylinder into an inclined chute which 


studs by 
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carries them to the press for the hot 
forming operation, 

Equipment can be furnished for a 
multitude of heating operations, both 
large and small, and for practically 
any shape of material. The process 
is well adapted to the production 
heating of wire or slugs from which 
bolts are made; especially for metals 
not suitable for cold forming. 

+ « + 


Motor-Driven Universal Milling 
Attachment— 


Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cin- 
cinnnati Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, re- 
cently introduced a motor-driven uni- 
versal milling attachment, shown 
herewith, which affords fewer setups 
and more accurate dimensions between 
milled surfaces. The attachment is a 
self-contained unit, built into the ma- 
chine overarm, replacing the standard 
overarm. It does not in any way in- 
terfere with the normal use of the 
overarm and arbor supports, as the 
spindle carrier can be easily swiveled 
out of the way. 

A constant speed one horsepower 


motor is mounted on top of the over- 
arm, and connected to the speed box 
by means of a flexible coupling. Nine 





Cincinnati motor-driven universal mill- 
ing attachment 


changes of speed, ranging from 100 to 
1030 revolutions per minute, are ob- 
tained through sliding gears. Speed 
changes are made easily from the left- 
hand side of the column by means of 
two gearshift levers. 

Cutters are interchangeable between 
the attachment spindle nose and the 
spindle of the modern Cincinnati 
miller. One direction of spindle ro- 
tation is standard, but a_ reversing 
switch can be supplied, at extra cost, 
for reversing the rotation of the mo- 
tor and spindle. Flexibility of the 
motor-driven milling attachment may 
be increased by the addition of an 
auxiliary hand feed quill device, sup- 
plied at extra cost. This device is con- 
venient for drilling and boring holes 
at an angle, not exceeding 3 inches in 
depth. 
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UTOMATIC stud 

welder developed 

by Thomson-Gibb Elec- 

tric Welding Co., opens 

new field for resistance 
welding 








Automatic Stud Welder— 


Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding 
Co., Lynn, Mass., recently developed 
a new resistance welding machine 
which provides a way to manufacture 
on amass production scale, parts that 
now require slow and expensive cast- 
ing. The unit, shown above, welds 
studs to the circumference of pipe. 

Operation is entirely automatic 
the studs are loaded into the hoppers 
at the top of the machine from which 
they pass down into the magazines 
below and feed into position in the 
multiple indexing electrodes. Each 
pair of studs is attached at the same 
time by a series weld, saving time 
and power. Exact alignment and 
spacing are controlled by the index- 
ing fixtures and the entire operation 
is performed at high speed. The 
same principle can be applied to weld- 
ing bosses or studs to fabricated 
stampings or similar parts. 


+ ° ¢ 


Two-Way Industrial Telephone 
System— 


Bank’s Radio Mfg. Co., 6817 North 
Kenmore avenue, Chicago, recently 
introduced a two-way loud speaking 
telephone system which because of its 
simplicity and flexibility, provides a 
practical industrial inter-communica- 
tion system. It is designed to oper- 
ate in places where ordinary tele- 
phone equipment will not withstand 
physical and chemical hazards, the 
manufacturer states. 

A party calling from any point in 
the system can call to any cther point 





(, ENERAL view of 
Keller automatic 
toolroom machine. Gen- 
eral trimness of the 
unit resulting from 
elimination of separate 
control cabinet, simpti- 
fication of exterior wir- 
ing, harmonious design 
of gear boxes, and in- 
terior counterweighting 
is well illustrated 
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on the system and get an instantane- 
ous reply. The party answering the 
call can respond from a distance of 
ten to forty feet away from the speak- 
ing unit in a normal voice without 
operating a switch, it is claimed. In 
this regard also, noises which normal- 
ly interfere with regular telephonic 
communication will not carry over 
this system——that is, the voice always 
predominates in spite of heavy pro- 
duction noises. This system is not 
limited to one building or a group of 
buildings but can be extended along 
cables for distances of twelve miles or 
more. 
r : « 


Automatic Toolroom Machine 


Pratt & Whitney Co., Keller divi- 
sion, Hartford, Conn., recently an- 
nounced a new automatic toolroom 
machine of increased size and range. 
In primary function, namely the re- 
production of dies, punches, welding 
fixtures, etc. from a master or model, 
and in principle of design and con- 
struction, this large unit is similar in 
many ways to previous Keller BG 
types. Accuracy of work is also such 
that little hand finishing is necessary. 

The machine is operated by a 
simple electrical control through 
which the shape of a master or mode] 
is reproduced automatically. It may 
be used for two-dimension work, as 
in profiling or for three-dimension 
cutting of solid forms, such as dies. 
In either type of operation an electric 
tracer mounted on a bracket over 


the milling cutter passes over a mas- 
ter form bolted above the work on 
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the fixture-upright, 
duplicates the tracer path precisely. 
The tracer controls a_ series of 
magnetic clutches which actuate the 
various motions of the machine. 
These motions comprise horizontal 
movement of the column on the bed; 
vertical travel of the saddle; and 
transverse movement of the entire 
head on the saddle. In addition, the 
new machine has spindle adjustment 
of 9 inches to and from the work. 


Designed to cut an impression 12 
feet long by 6 feet high by 30 inches 
deep without resetting of the die 
block, this new, large machine, the 
BG-3, is suitable for the economical 
production of the enormous dies 
made necessary by radical changes in 
automobile bodies—the streamline 
and airflow designs and, more re- 
cently, the all-steel turret tops. It 
is almost two and one half times as 
heavy as the largest previous Keller 
BG machine, weighing, with fixture, 
154,000 pounds, as compared with 
64,000 pounds of the largest previous 
machine and fixture. In height the 





new machine stands 21 feet, 1 inch, 
while in length it is 32 feet, 5 inches 
and in depth, 19 feet, 3 inches. 
Many unique features have been in- 
corporated in the new design. 


J ¢ . 7 
Die Set 


Danly Machine Specialties Inc., 
Chicago, recently designed a die set 
for automotive frames torch-cut and 
welded from _ steel plate. Shown 
above, this die set is 24 inches 
wide, 192 inches long and weighs 
10,900 pounds. Steel bosses are 
screwed and dowelled in place and 
carry bronze bushings 4 inches inside 
diameter and 10% inches _ long. 
Guide posts are 4 inches in diameter 
and 45 inches long. Shoe thickness 
is 3 inches and holder 5% inches. 
The relief for bolt heads in bolt slots 
and cut-outs in shoe and _ holder 
demonstrate in an interesting way 
the adaptability of the company’s 
torch-cut and weld method to the 
building of any desired die set or 


other steel plate specialty. 
* > * 





Turret Lathe— 


Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, is 
placing on the market a No. 4 univer- 
sal turret lathe of a new size, and em- 
bodying a number of improvements. 
Shown herewith, this machine like 
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and the cutter 





B®» of this Warner 

& Swasey lathe is 

made of high tensil 

nickel iron with a high 

percentage of steel. All 

gears are alloy steel and 
heat treated 





others in its line, has been developed 
to utilize to best advantage cemented 
tungsten carbide, in addition to high- 
speed steel cutting tools. It has 12 
spindle speeds which range from 30 to 
751 revolutions per minute and a 71% 
horsepower motor may be used. Pro- 
vision is also made for the application 
of a two-speed motor, giving an addi- 
tional 12 speeds. It is a stronger ma- 
chine throughout with increased ¢a- 
pacity—swing 18144 inches and bar ca- 
pacity 1% inches. 

A circumference binder ring auto 
matically clamps the turret after in- 








i ARGE die set built 

recently by Danly 

Machine Specialties 

Inc. demonstrates adapt- 

ability of torch cut and 

weld method in the use 
of steel plate 





dexing. Travel of the turret slide is 12 
inches, with the power feed applied 
through a friction clutch. A feature 
of the cross slide is its large dial so 
graduated that 1/16 inch movement of 
its rim advances the slide 0.001-inch. 
A new automatic indexing square tur- 
ret offers increased speed in manipula- 
tion. 

Ratchet type bar feed is designed for 
fast operation at high spindle speeds. 
Bar stock is held firmly concentric 
with the spindle bore by a revolving 
feed chuck mounted on antifriction 
bearings. This affords greater speed in 
loading and less fatigue to the oper- 
ator in releasing and gripping the bar. 

Levers are centrally located for ease 
of operation. Distinct improvements 
have been made in the taper attach- 
ment, making it usable for all cross 
slide tools mounted front and rear 
positions. This unit is of rigid con- 
struction and may be clamped from 
the operator’s position. 

oy © . 


Abrasive Band Grinder 





Walls Sales Corp., 96 Warren 
street, New York, recently brought out 
an M-6 abrasive band grinder of the 
pedestal type. It is equipped with 
a %-horsepower motor with roller 
chain drive. Built for production 
work, the machine runs 1900 feet 
per minute. Other features include 
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single thumbscrew arrangement for 
belt alignment, 
attachment, dustproof § antifriction 
bearings and an improved lubricating 
system. 


removable bevel 


+ ° SJ 


Instrument for X-ray Diffrac- 
tion Analysis of Metals 


St. John X-Ray Service Ine., 30-20 
Thomson avenue, Long Island City, 
N. Y., recently announced a new pin 
hole instrument for high-speed, high 
voltage X-ray diffraction analysis of 
metals. It is a modification of the 
usual pinhole method using tungsten 
radiation at 200,000 volts or more, 
as in radiographing castings and the 
like, so that a powerful beam of X- 
rays passes through % inch of steel, 
for instance, 

If desired, entire sheets or formed 
articles can be mounted in the in- 
strument, shown herewith, or speci 
mens can be cut without affecting the 
portion to be examined. 
of two hours or less are sufficient. 
The method has been applied to 
brass, tin, steel and other metals and 
their alloys in the study of mechan- 
ical working, heat treatment, extru- 
sion, aging, the effect of exposure to 


exposures 





Instrument for X-ray diffraction 
analysis of metals introduced by St. 
John X-Ray Service Inc. 


yases, ete., to determine internal 
strain and so on. One or more of the 
new instruments can be mounted on 
existing radiographic X-ray equip- 
ment and may be used _ simultane- 
ously while inspecting castings of 
welded pressure vessels, 
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New Trade Publications 


MACHINE—B. M. Root 
bulletin No. 80 

1200 electro- 
multiple 


BORING 
Co... Zork, Fa., in 
style 
horizontal 


describes its 
hydraulic borer, 
type 
HOISTS Curtis Pneumatic Ma- 
chinery Co., St. Louis, Mo., has pub- 
lished a folder describing and _il- 
lustrating a number of uses for its 
line of air power cranes and hoists. 
EXCAVATORS 
(‘o., South Milwaukee, Wis., has _ is- 
sued a folder describing and illustrat- 
ing the features of design of its 10-B 


Bucyrus-kErie 


type excavator, 

GENERAL PURPOSE MACHINE 
International Machine Tool Co., In- 
dianapolis, has issued a_ bulletin on 
its universal flexible general purpose 
machine, adapted to a wide variety of 
uses in the shop. Illustrations show 
many of its applications. 

ROLLER BEARINGS Tyson 
Roller Bearing Corp., Massillon, O., 
has issued a bulletin on its cageless 
tapered roller bearings, giving en- 
gineering data on their application to 
mine and quarry cars. It is illustrated 
and presents many data on applica- 
tion. 

SAWS AND KNIVES—Saw & Knife 
Specialty Co, Inec., Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of Supreme brand nickel alloy 
steel band saws, machine Knives, shear 
blades and similar products, has issued 
a series of leaflets describing these 
products and giving their character- 
istics and advantages. 

STAINLESS STEEL Republic 
Steel Corp., Youngstown, O., through 
its central alloy division, Massillon, 
©., has issued a folder on application 
of its Enduro stainless steel in the 
textile industry where its use allows 
dyes to be used in acid solution with- 
out the slightest change in tints. 
SCREWS—Holo-Krome 

Bristol, Conn., has 
started a loose-leaf catalog of its 
products, to which sheets will be 
added from time to time to keep it up 
to date. lllustrations, engineering 
data and various other information 
are included on its fibro forged screws 
for a wide variety of uses, 


FORGED 


Screw Corp., 


LUBRICATION—A series of bul- 
letins has been issued by the Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana), including service 
for mine locomotives, diesel engine 
bearings, beaters and jordans and 
diesel air compressors. Another bul- 
letin is devoted to discussion of the 
value of the service of the lubrication 
engineer, 

CABLE ACC ESSORIES—General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
issued a new publication, GEA-1839, 
on cable accessories, as a companion 
book to its No. GEA-1731, issued last 
year on how to make cable joints. 
The two form a valuable handbook to 


those engaged in work involving 
jointing and terminating § insulated 
cable 


STORAGE WATER HEATER- 
American District Steam Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., in a current bul- 
letin, No illustrates and 


or fe 
oo- 8D, 
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describes its storage type water heater. 
It is filled with data to guide the pros- 
pective buyer of this class of equip- 
ment. In loose-leaf form it allows 
additional sheets to keep abreast of 
developments. 

WELDING EKLECTRODES—Metal 
& Thermit Corp., 120 Broadway, New 
York, in a current booklet presents 
technical data, including principles of 
design and operation, as well as 
physical properties and chemical 
analyses of deposited metals from its 
all-mineral coated welding electrodes. 
Illustrations show application of vari- 
ous types of electrodes. 


OVENS Gehnrich Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y., has published a 
booklet on its line of foundry ovens 
for core baking, mold drying, pasting, 
preheating, aging, normalizing, an- 
nealing and japanning. In addition to 
a discussion of the features of the 
various ovens, numerous installation 
photographs are reproduced to show 
various designs of core and mold 
ovens. 

METAL PRODUCTS—Under the 
title, ‘“‘Masters of Metal,’’ Scovill Mfg. 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., tells of the 
development of its works from a 
small beginning to a plant producing 
metal parts for 300,000 different 
products. On order it supplies parts 
for devices that touch the life of 
everyone every day. Methods of pro- 
duction and the growth of the busi- 
ness are described graphically and 
profusely illustrated. 

AERIAL WIRE 


ROPE TRAM- 


WAYS—American Steel & Wire Co., 
Cleveland, has issued a cloth-bound 
book on its aerial tramways, using its 
wire rope, for handling materials at 
considerable distance through the air. 
Illustrations present various installa- 
tions for many purposes, as well as 
drawings showing details of construc- 
tion. Rope, pulleys, supporting stands 
and other details are fully illustrated 
and described. 





SCRAP—Globe Iron Co., Jackson, 
O., has distributed a bulletin on “The 
Effective Use of Cast Iron Scrap in 
the Cupola Charge’ which contains 
the results of an investigation of the 
Ohio state university, college of en- 
gineering, in co-operation with the 
Globe Iron Co. The work was pre- 
pared by A. H. Dierker and R. P. 
Schneider. 


SEAMLESS TUBING Summerill 
Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa., in a cur- 
rent catalog sets forth the case for 
cold-drawn seamless tubing and gives 
complete treatment to mechanical tub- 
ing, pressure tubing, stainless. steel 
tubing, special alloys and radio nickel 
tubing. The publication is really a 
handbook of the subject. Tables of 
weight per foot cover various classi- 
fications and stainless corrosion data 
are also included. 


BRONZE CASTINGS—A _ 64-page 
catalog on its Taurus bronze castings, 
has been published by David Brown & 
Sons Ltd., Huddersfield, England, de- 
signed as a practical treatise on com- 
position, properties, manufacture and 
application of bronze castings for en- 
gineering purposes. Information is 
given on approximate chemical com- 
position, average physical properties 
and a general description of the metal 
casting for a number of bronze mix- 
tures. 


Gas Combustion Data Interpreted 


(Concluded from Page 33) 


combustion is premixed with the gas, 
as given in the first part of this dis- 
cussion, may be applied to this type 
of nozzle-mixing burners. Instead 
of obtaining the air required for 
combustion from the surrunding at- 
mosphere, however, it is supplied 
through separate ports in the burn- 
er. Since the air has to diffuse into 
the gas stream the combustion ac- 
tion will be slower than with the 
premixed air and gas burner. Like- 
wise, the flame will necessarily be 
longer. Its length will be a func- 
tion of the number and placement of 
the air and gas ports as well as the 
velocity of the air and gas streams. 
yenerally, considerably less gas can 
be burned per cubic foot of combus- 
tion space than with the premixed 
burner, 

As seen from the curve in Fig. 2, 
more excess air is required with this 
type of burner to obtain complete 
combustion (that is repress dissocia- 
tion) than when the premixed type 
of burner is employed. Because of 
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its flexibility and its ability to con- 
trol the length of flame, the nozzle 
mixing burner is employed in fur- 
naces where long luminous flames 
are desired. The relative merits of 
this type of heating, as compared to 
that discussed for burners employing 
totally premixed air and gas, is a 
debatable question and cannot be 
considered here, 

In general it may be said that far 
greater quantities of gas can be com- 
pletely burned per cubic foot of com- 
bustion space than is now the gen- 
eral practice. Through proper fur- 
nace design and proper precautions in 
the selection of burner equipment, 
considerably more heat can be ob- 
tained from the burned gas by con- 
verting it into more useful forms. 
In this manner not only smaller fur- 
naces can be constructed, thus reduc- 
ing the initial cost, as well as the 
amount of heat lost to the atmos- 
phere, but also the resuitant furnace 
will be a more efficient heat ex- 
exchanger, 
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More Action in Steel Market; Prices Steady 


Large Pipe Line Award; 
A Heavy Sheet Inquiry; 


Rate Off 114 Points 


RON and steel prices remain steady, after two 
weeks freedom from code control. 
Consumers, apparently reassured for the 
present of the market’s stability and by the in- 
dustry’s announced determination to uphold 
wages and fair practices, show more confidence, 
and less hesitation in making new commitments. 

Demand, however, is declining—as reflected 
in a further reduction of 11% points to 41 per cent 
in steelworks operations last week. 

The low level of consumers’ stocks, with 
the necessity for buying regularly as require- 
ments arise, is expected to exert a stabilizing in- 
fluence. Producers are not endeavoring to force 
the market. 

Some bids recently submitted on public works 
projects have been returned unopened, evident- 
ly with a view to obtaining new prices, and in 
the steel industry it is felt that the first real 
test may develop in connection with government 
work. Minor irregularities are reported in 
prices of reinforcing steel for some federal jobs. 

Chevrolet has just placed a contract with a 
Philadelphia parts manufacturer which will re- 
quire 35,000 to 40,000 tons of heavy-gage sheets, 
and this is expected to be followed shortly by 
the first large inquiry for automobile material 
to come into the open-price market. Automo- 
bile assemblies during the week increased 22, 
500 units to about 88,000. 

Fresh impetus may have been given to many 
large private projects by the return to funda- 
mentals in government. Demand for long-dis- 
tance oil and gas lines, long dormant, give in- 
dications of reviving. Atlantic Refining Co., 
Philadelphia, has awarded 14,500 tons of steel 
pipe to National Tube Co. for a 180-mile line 
from Pittsburgh to Harrisburg, Pa., and inquiries 
are expected soon for two or three lines in west- 
ern fields. Mississippi Valley Barge Lines Co., 
Cincinnati, will be in the market this week for 
30 barges, requiring 4000 to 6000 tons of plates. 

Structural shape awards in the week, 5406 
tons, showed little change. Grand Trunk West- 
ern purchased 8450 tons of rails, and bids were 
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MARKET IN TABLOID 


DEMAND... Lighter. Bright 
spols: award of 14,500-ton 
pipe line; inquiry for 35,000 
tons automobile sheets. 


PRICES 


scrap slronger. 


Unchanged; 


PRODUCTION . 
down 1% points to 41 per cent; 
full finished sheels up 7 to 61. 


Ingols 














SHIPMENTS Slower. 
taken on 9135 tons for track relocation in the 
Muskingum, Ohio, conservancy district. Only 


two domestic freight cars were awarded in May, 
bringing the total for five months to 1182, com- 
pared with 21,424 in the same period last year. 

May erased much of the lead which this year 
held over 1934 in steel and pig iron output. 
Daily average ingot production was 96,372 gross 
tons, 3.8 per cent lower than in April; and the 
month’s total was 2,602,054 tons, down 0.16 per 
cent. The five months’ record is 13,615,360 
tons, 3.3 per cent ahead of the first five in 1934. 
A month ago the lead was 12 per cent. 

Daily average pig iron output, 55,986 gross 
tons, was only 0.48 per cent higher than in 
April, while the total, 1,735, tons, was up 
3.8 per cent. Five months’ production is 8,271,- 
471 tons, 4.5 per cent larger than last year. At 
the end of four months this year the gain was 
11.5 per cent. Stacks active May 31 numbered 
96, one less than April 30. 

Due to a sharp drop in scrap shipments, iron 
and steel exports in April declined 36 per cent 
to 205,336 gross tons. Imports increased 34.9 
per cent to 28,866 tons. The balance of trade 
for four months, however, was on the favorable 
side, as exports—1,019,648 tons—were up 28.8 
per cent, and imports—101,964 tons—down 10 
per cent. 

Pittsburgh district steelworks operations last 
week declined 3 points to 32 per cent; Wheeling 
14 to 48; Birmingham 2 to 52%; New England 
3 to 60. Others were unchanged. 

STEEL’s iron and steel price composite has ad- 
vanced 2 cents to $32.45, reflecting an increase 
of 8 cents to $10.58 in the scrap index. The fin- 
ished steel composite holds at $54. 
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June 8 June 1 
Iron and Steel ........ $32.45 $32.43 
Finished Steel ........ 54.00 54.00 
Steelworks Scrap .... 10.58 10.50 


Iron and Steel Composite: 
hot strip, and cast iron pipe at 
works Scrap Composite :—Heavy 


representative centers. 
melting steel and compressed sheets. 


May 25 
$32.41 
54.00 
10.50 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago 
May,1935 March, 1935 June, 1934 
$32.35 $32.26 $32.96 
54.00 54.00 55.08 
10.27 10.75 10.32 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
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1935 
Finished Material 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh . 1.80¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago . a 1.85 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.11 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind 1.75 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.80 
Shapes, Philadelphia 01% 
Shapes, Chicago . 1.85 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.80 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.00 
Tank plates, Chicago 1.85 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts. 1.85 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts 2.40 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Pitts 3.10 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 1.95 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.55 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary 3.20 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.30 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts 5.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.60 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $28.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts 28.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 27.00 
Wire ends, Pittsburgh 38.00 


May, 
1935 


$28.00 $28.00 


28.00 
27.00 
38.00 


Mar., June, 
1935 1934 
1.80c 1.90¢ 
1.85 1.95 
2.09 2.19 
1.75 1.85 
1.80 1.85 
2.001% 2.05% 
1.85 1.90 
1.80 1.85 
1.981%4 2.03% 
1.85 1.90 
1.85 00 
2.40 2.65 
3.10 3.25 
1.95 2.10 
2.55 2.75 
3.20 3.35 
2.30 2.30 
5.25 5.25 
2.60 2.60 
$30.00 
28.00 30.00 
27.00 29.00 
38.00 38.00 
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1935 

Pig Iron 

Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............ $19.81 
PUGS PORNO) os ese Tass, 18.00 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa..... 19.76 
No. 2, foundry, del. Pittsburgh....... 19.31 
No: 2, foundry, Chicago .........:::... 18.50 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham........ 14.50 
No, 2X eastern, del. Philadelphia.. 20.68 
BRCIG A EMOD oe ke sicisvessiscissisccedannss 18.50 
DE APOMTIIS, CORI IO | oi so. cen scecenssiceseecetess 18.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chi. 24.25 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh.. 90.13 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh .......... 18.67 
Scrap 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.... $12.50 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, east. Pa. 9.25 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ........ 10.25 
Rails for rolling, Chicago .............. 11.25 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 11.75 
Coke 

Connellsville, furnace, ovens.......... $3.60 
Connellsville, foundry ovens.......... 4.60 
Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 9.25 


May, 
1935 


$19.80 
18.00 
19.81 
19.30 
18.50 
14.50 
20.68 
18.50 
18.50 
24.25 
90.13 
18.66 


$12.00 
9.25 
10.20 
11.05 
11.40 


$3.60 
4.60 


9.25 






Five 
Years Ago 
June, 1930 


$33.28 
52.37 


1 


Mar., 
1935 


$19.76 
18.00 
19.76 
19.26 
18.50 
14.50 
20.63 
18.50 
18.50 
24.04 
89.79 
18.63 


$12.40 
9.15 
10.45 
11.55 
11.55 


$3.60 
4.60 
9.25 


3.11 


Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black pipe, rails, alloy steel, 
Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


Steel- 


June, 
1934 


$19.76 
18.00 
19.76 
19.26 
18.50 
14.50 
20.63 
18.50 
18.50 
24.04 
90.00 
18.88 


$11.90 
8.95 
9.75 
11.25 
11.25 


$3.60 
4.60 


9.25 








Steel, Iron, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 
Tin Mill Black No. 28 


Sheet Steel 


Corrosion and Heat-Re- 


PUCROE ID ccissecsicccsies 2.75¢ . 

Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. Sane ee ce 2 85¢ sistant Alloys 
Pittsburgh L.85c St. Louis, delivered.. 3.07¢c Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 
Gary Sidi 1.95¢ Cold Rolled No. 10 Chrome-Nickel 
Chtcago,  Getivered.. 1.98¢ PUCCIU ET i. cccccsisisncs 2.50c No. 302 No 304 
New York, del. ....... 2.20¢ a BOG TBAT: oveniescecsssissncsce 2OLO0 24.00 
Philadelphia, del. . 2.16C Netroit. delivered... 270c Plates ..........cscs0e 26.00 28.00 
Birmingham oes 2.00C philadelphia, del. .... BOR ERIBCE gaciancienseseiise 33.00 35.00 
St. Louis, del. . 2.17¢ New York, del......... 2.85c Hot strip ............ 20.75 22.75 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. : Pacific ports, f.o.b. Cold Strip: i.6565.000 27.00 29.00 

cars, dock ....... 2.40¢ i ae) 3.10¢ Straight Chromes 

Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 Cold Rolled No. 20 No. No. No. No. 

i 2 

Pittsburgh 2.40c Pittsburgh ............... 2.95¢ — fo PA Biel Rod 
Gary oy ites CG woos esatinetectesenes ted pS atgaEL ; em aka Inn Sh 
Chicago, delivered 2.538c Detroit, delivered.... 3.15¢ a ---»20.00 21.50 24.00 29.00 

sean oo yacaleeset =" *hiladelphia. del. .... 3.296c Sheets ....2 5.00 28.00 31.00 35.00 
Detroit, delivered 2.60c Philadel ’ . c , & we mE 01 7R 90 72 
New York. del 2 75¢ New York. del. ...... 3.30¢ Hot strip 15.75 16.75 21.75 26.75 
Phils Foes 27 ‘ Cold stp...20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 
I hiladelphia, del. . 2.¢1¢c . 

. ne err Enameling Sheets 
Birmingham 2.55¢ 
St. Louis, del. 272c Pittsburgh, No. 10 2.50c Steel Plates 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, No. 20 3:10c _. 

cars. dock 3.05¢ ye iy 4 ae 1.80¢ 
; New York, del. ...... 2.09¢ 
Gaivanined Ne. 24 . Philadelphia, del. .... 1.99¢ 
pal Tin and Terne Plate Boston, delivered... 2.22¢ 
Pittsburgh 3.10¢c Buffalo, delivered... 2.05¢ 
Gary 8.20¢ Gary base, 10 cents higher. Chicago or Gary...... 1.85¢ 
Chicago, delivered 3.23c Tin plate, coke base Cleveland, del. ........ 1.991%4c 
Philadelphia, del . 3.41¢ con. (box) Pitts.. $5.25 Birmingham ............. 1.95¢ 
New York, del. 3.45¢ Do., waste-waste. 2.75¢e Coatesville. base .... 1.90¢c 
Birmingham 3.25¢c DO: BOAT ccsseisess 2.50c Sparrows Pt., base 1.90¢ 
St. Louis, del. 3.42c Long ternes, No. 24 Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. unassorted, Pitts. 3.40c OOS: IE | icdecsases 2.35c 
ears, dock 3.70c Roig SES © cicneivens 3.50c St. Louis, delivered 2.07¢ 
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Asterisk denotes price change this week. 


Structural Shapes 


PUTTS cicésssveseseces 1.80¢c 
Philadelphia, del. .... 2.01%4c 
New York, del. ........ 2.06%6c 
Boston, delivered.... 2.20%c 
Bethlehem ................ 1.90¢ 
MND os vauysncscoceows 1.85¢ 
Cleveland, del. ........ 2.00c 
RUNNER, So 2ickessnccedauveecss 1.90¢ 
CE 9 Sa 2.20c 
Birmingham ............ 1.95¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

Cnsre, Weck .........:.... 2.35¢ 

Bars 

Soft Steel 
ey ily 4 ere 1.80¢ 
Chicago or Gary .... 1.85¢ 
Jo eee ee 1.95¢ 
Birmingham ............ 1.95¢ 
CSOVSIRNG on .ciccdssiss... 1.85¢ 
NER adie Lats drsksacenh x 1.90¢ 
Detroit, delivered.... 1.95¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

Eee. ROCK Kasécs.c8s. 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .... 2.11c 
Boston, delivered.... 2.22C 
New York, del. ...... 2.15¢ 
Pitts., forg. qual...... 1.95c-2.05¢ 


Rail Steel 
To Manufacturing Trade 


Ly 7 en eR 1.70¢c 
CRICKRO Or GALY  .......c0ccsc00. 1.75¢c 
PINT, TEE Na: sgncsscukcassvcbeceaienvs 1.75¢ 
ci: a en Saar ne 1.75¢ 
MEN ~ och. homie renee 1.80¢ 
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Iren 
ph AR. A Geers 1.70c 
Terre Haute, Ind..... 1,75¢c 
NI acvenssccsobescescss 1.80¢c 
Philadelphia ............ 1.91¢c 
Pittsburgh, refined... 2.75-7.50c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors. 


PRAISED vnksases csninsdesnesestens 2.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young.... 2.10c 
NNR IE ccs cucntes cicedesedesnseios 2.45¢ 
Pacific coast ports f.o.b. 
WI GI Sicccssitsaiccsccassceests 2.45¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ............ 2.36c 


Rail Steel 
Straight lengths quoted by 


distributors 
NTE | ackneca svascicinscsecansee 1.90¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birm., Young. ...... 1.95¢ 
CO hog SR ne 2.30c 


Wire Products 


(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; pool cars, or 
less, 15c up. 10% dis. on nail 
extras on stright or mixed car- 
loads to one consignee.) 

Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 
Standard wire nails 
Cement coated nails .......... 2. 
Galvanized nails, 15 gage 

and coarser 4.60c 

do., 16 gage and finer.. 5.10c 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples 3.30¢c 

Galvanized fence staples 3.55c 

Barbed wire, galv. ............ 3.00¢c 


Annealed fence wire ........ 2.45¢ 
Galvanized fence wire...... 2.80c 
Woven wire fencing 
(base column, C.1.) ........ $63.00 
Plain wire, 6-9 gage to 
PEVE EE CETUS: oo cccsdi cea seesazsceeces 2.30c 
Anderson, Ind., (merchant 


products only) and Chicago up 

$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 

ham up $3. 

Spring wire, 
or Cleveland 2.90c 
Do., Chicago up $1, Worces- 
ter, $2. 


Cold-Finished CarbonBars 
and Shafting 


Base Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


Pittsburgh 


10,000 to 19,999 Ibs .......... 1.95¢ 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs. ............ 1.90c 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs. .......... 1.85c 
100,000 lbs. and over........ 1.82%c 

Gary, Ind., Cleveland, up 5c; 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 


20c; eastern Michigan, up 25c. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 


ton, Bethlehem ........... 2.45¢c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E Diff. S.A.E Diff. 
he 0.25 a Sa 0.55 
i ee 0.55 > >) | 1.35 
ee 1.50 i 3.80 
 sansccopstc ey. -- AOU sarscesvecss 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo............... 0.50 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.25- 
PI ERMA 5 oietynuiuctvavixcovdscosieiuneene 1.05 
SRO BORSA O CPi... ccccccccsccescave 0.45 
DAN chs, BIOTIN ios cccsovicccigseces base 
SAI MIE iaicsnccdsciccarssanstacncs penne 1.20 
NR UE NI cs cvsin canshasecnsaecesst 0.70 
Sens RE URE. ncevivaniuvesbisdgesesaces 1.50 
el EG” a oreo 0.95 


9250...... Carbon base plus extras 
Piling 

Pe PMOIOT EEL Sevascwedecscissjesccsssss. BekOC 
Chicago, Buffalo 
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Strip and Hoops 
Hot strip to 23#-in. 








PICEA DUTER  iccssasscs:: 1.85¢ 
Chicago, base ...... 1.95¢ 
Birmingham base 2.00c 
Detroit, delivered 2.05¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .... 2.16¢c 
New York, del...... 2.20c 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pittsburgh ............. 1.95¢ 
B50 oC: ee oe 2.05¢ 
Cold-rolled strip, 
Pitts., Cleve. ........ 2.60c 
Worcester, Mass.. 2.80c 
Rails, Track Material 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $36.3714 
Relay rails, Pitts. 
24-45 lbs. siemens $26.00 
50-60 Ibs. $23.00 
70-75 Ibs. $20.00 
80-85 lbs. $24.00 
100 Ibs. .... $25.00 
Light rails, billet 
qual. Pitts., Chi... $35.00 
Do., reroll. qual.... 34.60 
Angle bars, billet, 
Gary, Ind., So. Chi. 2.55¢ 
Do., axle steel...... 2.10¢c 
Spikes, R. R. base.. 2.40¢c 
Track bolts, base...... 3.55¢c 
Tie plates, base........ 1.90¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 lbs.; 
50 to 60 Ibs. inclusive up $5; 16 
and 20 lIbs., up $1; 12 lbs. up 
$8; 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade for all case 
lots, Dec. 1, 1932, lists, 10% 
extra for less full containers. 

Carriage Bolts 
All sizes, cut thread...... 


Jetta idleotinetcecscaieeeins 0-10-5 off 
Rolled thread, % x 6, 
WUAIIO Es ccsicdsdsxcvecsiceen 70-10-5 off 


Machine Bolts 
All sizes cut thread lag 
screws, plow bolts, 
Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads, tap 
bolts, blank bolts stud 
bolts 


Stove bolts, 75 off in pkKgs.; 83 
off on 15,000 of 3-inch and 
shorter, or 5000 over 3-inch. 

Rolled thread machine, 


14 x 6, smaller........ 70-10-5 off 
Rene Renee 70-5 off 
ERGVACO?P, DOTES ccc cersseess 70-5 off 

Nuts 
S.A.E. semifinished hex.; 

1% to re-inch .......... 70-10-5 off 

Do., % to 1-inch....70-10-5 off 
* Do., over 1-inch............. 70 off 

Hexagon Cap Screws 
PMEROE inte tas badeni osvesa 85-10 off 


Upset, 1-in., smaller......8714 off 
Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller.......... 80 off 
Headless set screws.......... 75 off 
Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc., c. 1, Pitts- 


burgh, Cleveland.. 2.90c 
Struc., c. 1., Chicago 3.00c 
Ye-in. and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve...70 and 5 off 
Wrought washers, 


Pitts., Chi., Phila., 
to jobbers & large 
nut, Olt: m7TS..........05 $6.25 off 


Cut Nails 


Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 
discount on size extras) $2.75 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 
or more no discount 


OTL BINS SRELAS <2... ..cccseses. 
Do. under 5 kegs; no 
discount on size extras $3.20 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads, Gary, Ind., 2 points 





less. Chicago delivered 2% 
points less. Wrought pipe, 
Pittsburgh base. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Gal 
le’ SRRUIR Ge a cain ciesiaasaten 53% 35 
1 g «47 
% 52 
1—3 55 
ee irisiansoedensnnbivaeaciacasess 31% 15 
WN Ninchuedvabasssieddddiaacnce cx 36% 20% 
BN See scsccsssnauderasausenteoes 39144 25% 
Br ekaackee ch aanacsbecceien 1144 26 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
ces auatuaencicveaeeesanscwuntboaks 60 51 
eM oc tcc nasa ceacasinacs 63 54 
RR coisas esses 65 56 
(ig Eero 64 54 
WEI. Erivciescshamissaches 634 53% 
Iron 
Biccevacecaitasesmesnepalveane 37 22% 
BE i ack cacecenchactctens 38 25 
Be i vinicicititaccess racic 40 2814 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
a. CR a 57% 
14%-inch, butt weld................ 5016 
%4—%, butt weld................. 5216 
Rs NRRE WV OE acientnessnnciceseensss 61 
I1—3, butt welld..................000. 63 
Z-INCH, JAD WEIG........cccccscessss 59 
2144—3, lap Weld...........cseseee 62 
3144—6, lap welld................000 64 
7—S, lap Weld...............cecceeees 63 
Iron 
%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 2%—6 inch 


2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists, 8—12- 
inch, no extra. 

Boiler Tubes 


C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 
Lap Weld 
Steel 


Charcoal 
Iron 





In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts subject to 
preferential of two 5% and one 
744% discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 

Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 
one 5% and one 74%%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 7%%. 
Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds to 
carloads, base less 5%; under 
10,000 lbs., 2 points under base. 

Seamless Boiler Tubes 

Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40,000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are quoted 
for 55 cold-drawn boiler tube 
sizes ranging from % to 6-inch 
outside diameter in 30 wall 
thicknesses, decimal equivalent 
from 0.035 to 1.000, on a dollars 
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and cents basis per 100 feet 
and per pound. 

Hot-finished carbon steel boil- 
er tube prices also under date 
of May 15 range from 1 through 
7 inches outside diameter, in- 
clusive, and embrace 47 size 
classifications in 22 decimal 
wall thicknesses ranging from 
0.109 to 1.000, prices also being 
on a lb. and 100 ft. basis. 


Seamless Tubing 


Cold drawn ; f.o.b. mill disc. 
100 ft. or 150 Ibs................... 32% 
15.000 ft. or 22.500 Ibs........ 70% 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm..$39.00-40.00 
4-in., Birmingham... 42.00-43.00 
4-in., Chicago ........... 50.40-51.40 
6 to 24-in. Chicago... 47.40-48.40 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 43.00 

13 ae ES re 46.00 
Class A pipe $3 over Class B. 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base...$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base ; gross ton 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 


and Youngstown $27.00 


Philadelphia ............ 32.67 
Duluth ..... : . 31.00 
Forging, Pitts., Chi. 
and Buffalo . 32.00 
Forging, Duluth..... 36.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleve., Young., 
Chi., Buff., Can- 
ton, Sparrows Pt. 28.00 
Slabs 
Pitts., Cleve., Young. 27.00 


Wire Rods 
(Common ; combination up $2) 


Pitts., Cleveland ...... 38.00 
Se 39.00 
Worcester, Mass 40.00 
Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Young., 

3uff., Coatesville, 

Sparrows Point... 1.70¢ 
Coke 

Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur...... $3.60 
Connellsville, fdry... 4.60 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.10 
New River fdry....... 6.00 
Wise county fdry.... 4.45- 5.25 
Wise county fur...... 4.00- 4.50 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., dei. 9.20- 9.65 
Chi., ov., outside del. 8.50 


OCR SO: GEL. 6 sccacsscass 9.25 
New England, dei... 11.00 
ts LOUIS, del.......0.<0. 9.25 
Birmingham, ovens 6.00 
Indianapolis, del....... 8.75 
Cincinnati, del....... 9.30 
Cleveland, del........... 9.25 
Buffalo, ovens.......... 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit ov., out. del. 8.50 
Philadelphia, del. .. 9.03 


Coke By-Products 


Per gallon, producers’ plants. 


Tank lots Spot 
Pure and 90% benzol...... 15.00¢ 
TRORHOE isisssnsee Sdeiiese 30.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha . 30.00c 
Commercial xylol .......... 30.00c 


Per lb. f.0.b. New York. 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 16.30c 
DOs C100 TG. }...<.c06-.:..0. 17.80€ 
Eastern Plants, per lb. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls., to jobbers 4.50¢ 
Per 100 lb. Atlantic seaboard 


Sulphate of ammonia.... $1.20 
+Western prices, %-cent up 
land 
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Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c 
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diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
Gross tons. 


2.25: 650c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. 


No.2 Malle- 


Basing Potts: Fdry. 
SS, Ser eel Seen $19.50 
Seer 19.50 
Birmingham, Ala., southern del... 14.50 
SIRE SP eee ARE SE ER Saad St 18.50 












Indianapolis from Hamilton, O.. 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O...... 
Milwaukee from Chicago 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, 

TOIOGEO OF DGETONE on .ccscccccescccsecscs- 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 


Philadelphia from Birmingham.... 


Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa, 
Pittsburgh district from Neville] 


Island } 


Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit .... 


Chicago ...... 18.50 
Cleveland .. 18.50 
Detroit ....... 18.50 
CO 19.00 
SL a a eee 18.50 
Everett, Mass. ...... 19.50 
INNES MIs oo. 5 ccna hiaanatmaabctnovasoneval 18.50 
ETD ioc cppindnansttneedehhgetaesaelii 20.25 
POOUIEIO BIMBIG, PPO, cicccccccsessccosassesocse 18.50 
EUOVO, TCR ..ccccoceccccces 17.50 
SIU TEED, EDLs chpcentoskonssenvonvepaeresens 18.50 
Sparrows Point, MG. ......cccccccccccccee 19.50 
SIE, PU ccen ctsabetictsncnsectececdndoin 19.50 
a ERE ST ESS ee 18.50 
PONTE. CDs asdedecebintsviarccsesctsian’ 18.50 
Delivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland ........... 19.76 
Baltimore from Birmingham ...... 20.08 
Boston from Birmingham ............ 19.62 
Boston from Everett, Mass. ........ 20.00 
Boston from Buffalo ...................... 20.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 21.93 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm.. 21.55 
Canton, O., from Cleveland .......... 19.76 
Chicago from Birmingham .......... 418.72 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O....... 19.51 
Cincinnati from Birmingham...... 19.38 
Cleveland from Birmingham...... 19.04 


20.93 
20.26 
19.57 


21.60 
20.62 
20.99 
19.93 
20.31 


able 

$20.00 
20.00 
14.50 
19.00 
18.50 
18.50 
18.50 
19.00 


eeererese 


Basic 
$19.00 
19.00 


19.81 


Besse- 
mer 
$20.50 
20.50 
19.06 
19.50 
19.00 
19.00 





Neville base plus 67c, 81c and 


$1. 


20.75 


21 


20.75 


20.25 


switching charges 


20.25 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Delivered from Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Louis, MOrtherM ..........-cceeeree 7900 19:00 T850- wna 
St. Louis from Birminghan ........ WOME sakapnace RONG % - gota 
St. Paul from Duluth ..................... 20.94 BOSE. ckenn. 21.44 
+Over 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos 


Basing Points: 


Birdsboro and Steelton, 


Pa., and Standish, 


N. Y., $23.50. Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $24.63. 





Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace .... 18.00 Lake Superior fur. .......... 21.00 
POE: GIR, TUM cisincccernes 18.00 Do,, Gel. CRICRBO osc. 24.25 
Be, POU a sscssncecosscsint 21.50 
Silvery} 


Jackson County, 


O., base; 6% 


$22.75; 7—$23.75; 8—$24.75; 


9—$25.70; 10—$26.75; 11—$27.75. Buffalo base prices, up $1.25. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon+ 
Jackson County, O., base; 10%—$27.75; 11—$28.75; 12—$30.25; 


13—$31.75; 14—$33.25; 
prices $1.25 higher. 


15—$34.75; 


16—$36.25. Buffalo base 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buf- 
falo is quoted with freight allowed. 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
Fire Clay Brick 
First Quality. 


Pa., lil, Ky., Md, 

Ga., Mo wovnsseevece $45.00 
DDI ca iseccioncperss eves 45.00 
Second Quality 

Pa., Ill, Ky., Md., 
Mo. G., AlBiccns. 40.00 
Ohio 
Pit -GMAMEY © o55.00..03 $40.00-45.00 
Intermediary ............ 37.00 
Second quality ........ 28.00 
Malleable Bung Brick 
ATT ROD ciictiscccnvisnonns 50.00 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ........+++ $45.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago .... 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 52.00 
Magnesite 
Imported dead-burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 


Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags).... $45.00 
Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 








ere? pt as 


Nonferrous Prices 
METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 


Copper————_ 


Lead 
East 
St. L. 


Electro, Lake, Straits Tin 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead 

Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N. Y. 
June 1 9.00 9.121% 8.00 51.35 50.40 1.25 
June 3s 9.00 9.12% 8.00 51.20 50.20 4.10 
June 4 9.00 9.12% 8.00 51.15 50,00 1.10 
June 5 9.00 9.12% 8.00 51.20 50,25 1.00 
June 6 9.00 9.12% 8.00 50,90 50.00 1 00 
June7 G00 9.121% 8.00 50.50 19.70 1.00 

*Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00c. 

MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS 
F’.o.b, mill base, cents per Ib. Deal. buying prices, cents Ib. 


specified, Copper 


No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


brass products based on 9.00C *New York 1.37146-4.62% 
Conn, copper. *Cleveland 1.50- 5.00 
Sheets *Chicago 1.25- 4.50 
Yellow brass (high) 14.25 *St. Louis 5.00- 5,25 
Copper, hot rolled 16.00 Heavy Copper and Wire 
“Lead, cut to jobbers ‘.49 *New York, No. 1 5.75- 6.00 
Zinc, 100-Ib, base 9.90 *Chicago, No, 1 5.75- 6.00 
Tubes and Pipes es pig pes 
: . : *Cleveland 5.25- 5.75 
High yellow brass 16.00 St. Louis, No 6.00- 6.25 
Seamless copper 16.25 gene A 
Rods Composition Brass Borings 
High yellow brass 12.75 *New York 1.00- 4.25 
Copper, hot rolled 13.25 Light Copper 
Anodes *New York 4.50- 4.75 
Copper, untrimmed 13.75 *Chicago 4.25- 4.50 
Wire *Cleveland 4.25- 4.75 
Yellow brass (high) 14.75 *St. Louis ».00- 5.25 
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Alumi- Antimony Nickel 


Zinc num Chinese Cath- 
St.L. 99% Spot,N. Y. odes 
1.30 *19,00 12.75 35.00 
4.30 *19.00 12.75 35.00 
4.30 *19.00 12.75 35.00 
1.30 *19.00 12.75 35.00 
4.30 *19.00 12.75 35.00 
1.30 *19.00 12.75 35.00 
Light Brass 
*Chicago 2.25- 2.50 
*Cleveland ».50- 2.75 
*St. Louis om 2.50- 2.75 
Lead 
*New York ...8.00- 3.12% 
*Cleveland 8.00- 3.25 
*Chicago 2.75- 3.00 
*St. Louis 3.40- 3.50 
Zine 
*New York sdvscasexe’ BOOO™ maae 
Cleveland 2.121%4-2.37% 
St. Louis cccunaees | aeee Qude 
Aluminum 


*Borings, Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 
* Mixed, cast, Cleve.. 12.00-12.50 
Mixed, cast, St. L... 13.00-13.25 
*Clips. soft, Cleve.... 13.50-14.00 
SECONDARY METALS 

Brass ingott, 85-5-5-5 8.00 
*Stand. No. 12 Alum, 15.75-17.00 
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timore bases (bags)... 40.00 
Domestic dead - burned 

gr. net ton f.o.b. Che- 

welah, Wash. (bulk).. 22.00 


Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick .........<..00.... $45.00 
Chemically bonded 


chrome brick ........00<0:.:. 42.50 
Magnesite brick .............. 65.00 
Chemically bonded mag- 

BONO DICK « hccciscsnccc. 55.00 
Fluorspar, 85-5 
Washed gravel, 

duty paid, tide, 

i ee enes emerge $18.75-19.00 


Washed gravel, 
f.o.b. Ill., Ky. net 
ton, carloads ........ $13.00-14.00 


Ferroalloys 
Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromanganese, 
78-82% tidewater, 
GUEY TRIG on. csscesssecess 85.00 
Do., Balti. base .... 85.00 
Do., del. Pittsburgh 90.13 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20% 
dom. Palmerton, 
i 5 ene 26.00 
Do., New Orleans 26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% 
freight all., cl. ...... 77.59 
Do., less carload .. 85.00 
Do., 75 per cent .. 126-130.00 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicomang., 2% carb. 90.00 


2% carbon, 95.00; 1%, 105.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 
chromium, 4-6 car- 
lb. con. 
16.00 
Ferrotungsten, 
stand., lb. cont. del. 
Ferrovanadium, 35 
to 40% lb., cont., 
on analysis ............ 
Ferrotitanium, c. L, 
prod. plant, frt. 
allow., net ton ....... 
Spot, 1 ton, frt. 
BIO, TIA. ccsccsesiseees 
do., under 1 ton...... 
Ferrophosphorus, 
per ton, c. l., 17,- 
19% Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, 
> Os) an 
Ferrophosphorus, 
electrolytic, per 
ton c. 1, 23-26% 
f.o.b. Anniston, 
Ala., 24% $2.75 
ES ae 
Ferromolybdenum, 
stand. 55-65%, Ib. 0.95 
Molybdate, lb. cont. 0.8@ 
*Carloads, Quan. diff. apply. 


1.35- 1.45 
2.70- 2.90 


137.50 
7.00 


7.50 


50.00 


65.00 
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lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Friday night Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham .............. 8.50- 9.00 
Boston, dock, expt... 8.50 
Boston, domestic .... 7.00- 7.25 
Bunalo, No, 1 .......... 11.00-11.50 
Butaio, No, 2 ...::... 9.50-10.00 
Chicazo, No. 1. ......: 10.00-10.50 
Cleveland, No. 1 .... 9.00- 9.50 
Cleveland, No. 2 ...... 8.50- 9.00 
DOOtTOIe, INO. 1D oicccceses 8.00- 8.50 
Detroit, No. 2 .......... 7.00- 7.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 1. 10.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 9.00- 9.50 
WOE, BIAS wongeccnsssces 8.00- 8.50 


Granite City, R. R. 8.50- 9.00 
Granite City, No. 2... 7.25- 7.75 
N. Y., deal, No. 2.... 7.00 
N. Y., deal. barge... 8.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1.... 12.25-12.75 


Pittsburgh, No. 2.... 10.50-11.00 
Ps BNI ap cvexuescsveceees 7.50- 8.00 
ts a te re 11,50-12.00 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 









Buffalo, dealers ...... 9.50-10.00 
Chicago. factory ...... 8.50- 9.00 
Chicago, dealer ........ 7.50- 8.00 
i (5 a 8.00- 8.50 
a ae 8.50- 9.00 
E. Pa., new mat...... 10.00 
ell i ———— a 12.25-12.75 
BOE, OU seven sviessconnens 6.25- 6.75 
WMEITE Yasei cate iecisinvsace 11.00-11.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
MEN os cicbaccshorevcensacs 7.00- 7.50 
Cincinnati, del. ........ 6.00- 6.50 
a 6.00- 6.5@ 
Pittsburgh ..- 10,.50-11.00 
Be ED. Saossccincsazveeesi 4.50- 5.06 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
RID oe onticsecssisceissnse 6.00- 6.50 
(eo hl: ran 5.50- 6.00 
IEE Sesckicicacehsocrsssceces 5.00- 5.60 
BEES UMRIMANIE ssi tesscsictencs 4.25- 4.75 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham ............ 12.00-12.50 
PUNE ocasstsecescancesssaxes 13.00-13.50 
Chicano -(3: TE.)......5.+. 12.50-13.00 
Chicaso (2 £0.)....:.2..- 13.00-13.50 
Cincinnati, del. ...... 11.00-11.50 
BING seasdavctnosasvecvacss 10.50-11.00 
Pitts., open-hearth, 

BEC AEC LOD sisscic 14.50-15.00 


St. Louis, 2 ft.& less 12.00-12.50 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 


MOI <Usntnteccnscsvvsctesnies 7.00- 7.25 
CSI occ i sccisxnccscessice 10.50-11.00 
ie ie) _——_——————a— 13.00-138.50 
Fe IEEE cosasndicgeeasscess 9.50-10.00 
STOVE PLATE 

Birmingnam ............ 5.75- 6.00 
Boston, dealers ........ 3.75- 4.00 
eee 9.25- 9.75 
Chicago, net ............ 6.00- 6.50 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 5.50- 6.00 
Detroit, net ........;... 5.7d- 6.25 
Pe og 8.50 
N. Y., deal. fdry........ 6.00 
POEs SMM vdscccskissdcxcasese 5.50- 6.00 


COUPLERS, SPRINGS 


POI is cnsciasinnansdinnicse 12.75-13.2 
Chicago, springs .... 11.50-12.00 
Heestern: PRs - sca 13.50 
fap Ao ol hy < | ree 14.50-15.00 
PoE Ce be tiaieacesseis 8.50- 9.00 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
NI in cachaceescnteuconauce 13.00-13.50 
ee TRIES sen eessisasaaeece 9.50-10.00 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
CHIGEIO ciissacsiacstinias 11.50-12.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billets and 

bloom crops ........ 12.75-13.25 
Cleveland, billet, 

bloom crops ......... 14.00-14.50 
Eastern Pa., crops.. 13.00-14.00 
Pittsburgh, billet, 

bloom crops .......... 15.50-16.00 
Pittsburgh, sheet 

PR CIO | cvecssenseiecs 14.00-14.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES 
Gh i): 10.00-10.50 
SG, SAIS, CUE ceccnsiess 9.50-10.00 
SHOVELING STEEL 
CRIS des steaveitncicaess 10.00-10.50 
Pederat.. Bs aicscn. 7.50- 8.00 


Granite City, Ill. ....  7.50- 8.00 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham ............ 8.00- 8.50 
Boston, dealers ........ 6.00- 6.50 
Bulaio. No. 1. ...:.<.: 9.50-10.00 
Bairaio, No.. 2 ......... 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, No. 1, net.. 8.50- 9.00 
CHicawo, NG. 2 ccs. 10.00-10.50 
Cincinnati, No. 2...... 7.50- 8.00 
BASEOTH:, PA. ovisetsceses 10.50-11.00 
N. Y., No. 1, deal.... 7.25- 7.75 
St. Louis, No. 1 ...... 6.50- 7.00 
St. Louis, No. 2Z........ 8.25- 8.75 
SPECIFICATION PIPE 

BRIER | istecdenscdocenssdenss 3.00- 3.25 
PEBUOTE Fe ccccsscaccsscs 9.00- 9.50 
New York, dealers.. 3.50- 4.00 
BUSHELING 


Bufaio, No. 1. .......... 9.50-10.00 
Chicago; .No.-1......... 8.50- 9.00 
Cinci., No. 1, deal.... 6.00- 6.50 
Cincinnati, No. 2.. 3.00- 3.50 
Cleveland, No. 2 .... 6.00- 6.50 
Detroit, No. 1, new.. 7.00- 7.50 
Valleys, new, No. 1 19.50-11.00 


MACHINE TURNINGS 


Birmingham ............. 3.50- 4.00 
Boston, dealers ........  2.00- 2.25 
PRMIENRND ssc cicdcoedevaccsesius 4.50- 5.00 
Dh ns cbct act nkevenss. 5.00- 5.50 
Cincinnati, dealers... 3.50- 4.00 
Oo naa 5.00- 5.50 
WP choc leckcsasstesaseyns 4.50- 5.00 
po ey Sr 6.00- 6.50 
New York, dealers.. 2.50- 2.75 
yh Ole | ra 8.50- 9.00 
eG REI cis eeckenesscsecas 2.25- 2.75 
VRS © vince sctvacoconstactis 8.25- 8.50 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 


For Blast Furnace Use 
Roston, dealers ........ 3.25- 3.50 
OD ena 6.00- 6.50 


Cincinnati, dealers... 3.50- 4.00 


IIE, Scnkcoasceceessance 6.00- 6.50 
RUIN = ga teicecssicconcndenes 4.75- 5.25 
CO I Sikcortasons 5.00 
New York, dealers.. 1.50- 1.75 
Pittsburgh ................. 7.00- 7.50 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


Birmingham, plain.. 
Boston, chemical...... 


3.50- 4.00 
5.50- 6.50 


Boston, dealers ...... 3.25- 3.50 
BU ced pcb vscscnesncdsnvs 6.00- 6.50 
Recs beves cxnsekeonsics 5.00- 5.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.50- 4.00 
OPIS © cc bacccastctsecass 6.50- 7.00 
ENE IMIIG - tisih cxcivdesdevcensece 4.75- 5.25 
E. Pa., chemical...... 11.00-12.00 
New York, dealers... 1.50- 1.75 


Bes kM. as ceisveiigeences 2.00- 2.50 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Cincinnati, dealers.. 5.00- 5.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


PO Maiivecciesesscacsscs “tO BSG 
CRICREG. HEE *........:... 6.00- 6.50 
Cincinnati . 1.00- 4.50 
OES s&s 8.50 
New York, dealers.. 4.00- 4.50 
BN oides ccscedssestines 4.50- 5.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston, dealers ........ 4.75- 5.00 
Buffalo etennies 9.50-10.00 
CUB VOTIIG — vcciccccevesase 8.00- 8.50 
BRIERE Sascatscacjedeness 7.00- 7.50 
FCPS TB «a. o25.00c00css00 10.50-11.00 


FORGE SCRAP 


Boston, dealers ........ 4.50- 4.75 
Chicago, heavy ........ 10.50-11.00 
FEAStOrn Pas ..ccccicsscers 9.50-10.00 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
sag >| eee 10.00-10.50 
AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston, dealers ........ 3.00- 3.50 
a en nee 7.50- 8.00 
Chicago, elec. fur.... 9.50-10.00 
COB VITIG ve cccicsiccdnsses 7.00- 7.50 
Eastern Pa. : 9.50 
es ID is Gas tencocecccees 7.00- 7.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 

Birmingham .............. 12.00-12.50 


Boston, ship. point.. 10.00-10.50 


Buffalo 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, net ............. 13.50-14.00 
POT So i yy: Sara 16.00 
age eee . 12.00-12.50 
SHAFTING 


Boston, ship. point.. 12.00-12.25 
FAMtOrn: PR. or.ccsssoc- 17.00 
New York, dealers... 13.00-13.25 
BE EAS! cichecccsascss..-. LIEGG=13.50 


CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham 9.00-10.00 
3oston, iron deal...... 5.25- 5.50 
BURRIO; 1TOM © oiciccvese: 11.00-11.50 


Buffalo, steel 2.75-13.25 


Chicago, irori .......... 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, rolled steel 11.00-11.50 
Cincinnati, iron . 8.00- 8.50 


Eastern Pa., iron.... 11.00 
Eastern Pa., steel.... 13.50 
Pittsburgh, iron........ 12.50-13.00 


Pittsburgh, steel...... 14.50-15.00 
St. Louis, iron ........ 8.00- 8.50 
St. Louis, steel ........ 10.50-11.00 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham 8.50- 9.50 


_*% 
Boston, No. 1 mach. 8.50- 9.00 
Boston, No. 2 .....:.. 2.50- 8:00 


Boston, tex. con........ 8.50- 9.00 
Buffalo, cupola ........ 10.75-11.25 
Buffalo, mach, 11.50-12.00 


Chicago, agri. net 7.50- 8.00 
Chicago, auto .......... 9.00- 9.50 
Chicago, mach, net.. 9.50-10.00 
Chicago. railr’d net 8.00- 8.50 


Cinci., mach. cup. 8.50- 9.00 
Cleveland, cupola .... 11.50-12.00 
Detroit, net ............ 9.50-10.00 


Eastern Pa., cupola 11.00-12.00 
EK. Pa.,mixed yard... 8.50- 9.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 12.50-13.00 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
POON aks bictstcacésececceks 7.00- 8.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 ...... 8.00- 8.50 
St. L., No. 1 mach... 9.00- 9.50 


HEAVY CAST 


Boston, del. 5.25- 5.50 
Buffalo, break. . 8.50- 9.00 
Cleveland, break. 7.50- 8.00 


Detroit, No. 1, mach. 


MRE arucicencisdeidoseias 10.00-10.50 
Detroit, break. ........ 7.00- 7.50 
Detroit, auto net 10.50-11.00 
Eastern Pa. . 10.50-11.00 
N. Y., break. deal 6,25- 6.75 


Pittsburgh 11.50-12.00 


MALLEABLE 


Birmingham, R. R. 10.50-11.00 
Boston, consum. . 12.00-12.50 
Buffalo 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, R. R. 13.50-14.00 
Cincinnati, agri. del. 8.50- 9.00 
Cleveland, rail ........ 12.00-12.50 
Detroit, auto . . 10.00-10.50 
St. Louis, R. R. ...... 10.50-11.00 
Eastern Pa., R. R...... 11.00-11.50 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 

5 feet and ever 
Birmingham 10.50-11.00 
Boston, deaiers ........ 8.00- 8.50 
Buffalo 11.00-11.50 
Chicago 11.00-11.50 


Eastern Pa. .............. 12.50-13.00 
New York, dealer .... 7.50- 8.00 


St. Louis . . 10.00-10.50 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


Chicago (cut) 12.00-12.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 . 9.00- 9.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


Buffalo . 12.50-13.00 
Chicago 12.50-13.00 
Eastern Pa. : 13.00-14.00 
Pittsburgh (heavy) 13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh (light).. 13.00-13.5 


a - 





lron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 
Gross ton, 514% 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer ........ $4.80 
Mesabi nonbesg.. .............. 4.50 
High phosphorus ............... 4.40 
Mesabi bessemer ................ 4.65 
Old range nenbess. ............ 4.65 


June 10, 1935 


Eastern Local Ores 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 
56-63% con. (nom.) 8.00- 9.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 
58-60% (nom.)...... 10.00-10.50 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports (nominal) 
Foreign manganif- 
erous ore, 45.55% 


iron, 6-10% man. 10.00 
No. Afr. low phos.... 10.00 
Swedish basic, 65% 9.00 
Swedish low phos... 10.00 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60%.... 9.00 


*Tungsten, spot, sh. 

ton unit, duty pd..$15.50-16.00 
N. F. fdy., 55%........ 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 

gross ton, c.i.f.......$18.00-19.50 


STEEL 


Manganese Ore 
(Nominal) 


Prices not including duty, 
cents per unit cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 52-55%.. 26.00 
So. African, 52%...... 26.00 
So. Afr., 49-51% ....... 24.06 
Indian, 58-60% . nominal] 
Indian, 48-50@% ........ nominal 
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—The Market Week— 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 













































































STEEL BARS Cleveland (c) 2.10c PLATES Milwaukee ..... 3.16c 
Baltimore* 2.95¢ Cincinnati .... 3.25¢ Baltimore’*...... 3.00c New Orleans 3.55¢ 
Bostont+ . 8.00¢c Houston ........ 3.25c Boston#7 ...... 3.21¢c New York...... 3.31¢ 
Buffalo .......... 3.00c Los Ang., cl.. 2.45¢ Buffalo .......... 3.37¢ Portland ........ 3.75¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.31¢c New Orleans 3.50c Chattanooga.. 3.56c Philadelphia* 3.08c 
Chicago .......... 2.95¢ Pitts., plain (h) 3.05¢ = Chicago .......... 3.20c  Pittsburgh(h) = 2.95¢ 
Cincinnati . 3.17¢ Pitts., twisted Cincinnati .... _ 3.42c San Francisco —3.75¢ 
Cleveland ...... 2.95¢ squares (h) 3.175C Cleveland, %- Seattle seseeenees 3.75¢ 
Detroit . 3.04¢c San Francisco = 2.45¢ in. and over  3.31c St. Louis........ 3.29¢ 
Houston 3.00c Seattle ............ 2.45¢ Detroit .......... 3.42¢ ee 3.45¢ 
Los Angeles.. 3.60c St. Louis........ 3.24¢ Detroit, #s-in. Oe iy TTD, wsicesineossce 3.70¢c 
Milwaukee . 3.06 Tulsa ......-.000--+ 3.25 Houston ........ 3.00c NO. 24 BLACK 
New Orleans 3.30c Young. ........ 2.30c-2.60C Los Angeles.. 3.60c 3altimore*t.... 3.60c 
New Yorkt(d) 8.26c Milwaukee .... 3.31¢c Boston (g) .... 3.95¢ 
Pittsburgh (h) 2.90c New Orleans 3.55¢ Buffalo .......... 3 25¢ 
Philadelphia* —2.93c SHAPES New York(d) 3.40€ Chattanooga. 4.21¢ 
San Francisco 3.60c Baltimore* 8.00¢ Philadelphia* 2.98c Chicago .......... 3.85¢ 
Seattle ves 3.60¢ Bostonff_ ...... 3.20¢ Phila. floor... 4.95 Cincinnati... — 4.07¢ 
St. Louis.... 3.19¢ Buffalo .......... 3.25¢ Pittsburgh (h) 3.15¢ Cleveland ...... 3.91¢ 
St. Paul — 3.00c Chattanooga.. 3.56¢c Portland seeees 3.55¢ Detroit .......... 3.94¢ 
Tulsa . 3.25c Chicago ........ 3.20¢c San Francisco 3.55¢ Los Angeles.. 4.35¢ 
mon Bans Cincinnati .... 3.42c Seattle ......... ot Milwaukee .... 3.96c 
; Cleveland ...... 8.31c St. Louis........ 44C New York...... 3.89¢ 
Portland 3.40¢ Detroit .......... 3.42¢ St. Paul.......... 3.25¢ = philadelphia*}  3.60c 
Chattanooga 3.31¢c Houston ........ 3.00¢ ID sascrcsunasatas 3.50¢c Pitts.** (h).... 3.55¢c 
Baltimore* 3.05¢ los Angeles.. 3.60 Portland ........ 4.40¢ 
Chicago ...... 2.75¢ Milwaukee .... 3.31¢ NO. 10 BLUE San Francisco 4.40c 
Cincinnati 3.17¢ New Orleans 3.55¢ 3altimore’*...... 3.10¢ Seattle ........... 4.40¢c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.36¢ New York(d) 3.37¢ Bostonf7 ...... 3.30¢ St. Louis....... 4.09¢c 
Philadelphia* 2.93c Philadelphia* 2.98¢ 3uffalo .......... 3.62¢ Gt Pavil....;.:.. 3.695¢ 
St. Louis 3.19¢ Pittsburgh(h) = 3.15¢ Chattanooga. 3.36c Tulsa .............. 4.75¢ 
Tulsa 3.25¢ Portland ........ 3.55¢ Chicago an 8.05¢ NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS 
San Francis 3.5 Ainci 
REINFORCING BARS peng po raga sea ered Baltimore*?....  4.30¢ 
Buffalo * 2.60¢ St. Louis........ 3.44¢ Det., 8-10 ga. 3.14¢ Buffalo .......... 4.00c 
Chattanooga 3.31¢c ee 3.25¢c Houston ........ 3.35¢c tered i Sane 
‘ YT 9 9 , 4 be = 5 rs ‘ 
Chicago ......2.10c-2.60¢ rulsa 3.50¢c Los Angeles.. 3.70¢c Chicago (b).. 4.550 
Cincinnati .... 4.72c 
ec | d S p f EF Cleveland ...... oot 
bs gc | eae 2c 
urrent Iron an teel Frices of Curope stor ga vo 
D 5 > Los Angeles.. 4.95¢c 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, June 6 ntl deecgggy aie 


Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—-By Cable (or Radio) New Orleans  4.50¢ 


Conti ; New York...... 4.50c 
ontinenta ile in* 
British Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons Philadelphia io per 
gross tons **Quoted in gold Pitts (h)....4.15-4.45¢ 
U. K. ports Quoted in dollars pounds sterling Portland ........ 5.00c 
PIG IRON £ad at current value £3d San Francisco 5.00c 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon... $15.50 Dan $13.83 1140 ROMCTIS  .c...0.:.. 5.00c 
Basic bessemer............ 15.50 3 2 6* 13.01 1120 St. Louis........ 4.79¢ 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05.... 15.62 3 30 f St. Paul 419¢ 
SEMIFINISHED ER, cakiScsnctesas 5.10c 
STEEL BANDS 
Billets... S Rovetatses meres 2 306 $19.12 2 to > 143 “ok 20c 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage...... $2 1¢ 8 100 36.61 4100 Seats aces pe 
FINISHED STEEL Bulialo ......... 3.42¢ 
Standard rails............. $38.44 7150 $44.74 5100 Chattanooga.. 3.61¢c 
Merchant bars............ 1.66¢ 7 100 1.15¢ to 1.20 + 26203 $:-0 CCR nccscnsses 3.30¢ 
Structural shapes.......... 1.63¢c 7 76 1. 14 3 «16 Cincinnati .... 3.47¢c 
Plates, t %{ in. or S mm..... 1.77¢ 8 00 1.52 426 Cleveland 2 36c 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or : sieees 
A a cub avetebace 2.04c 9 50 2.14¢ 5 16 OTT Detroit, fs-in. 
Sheets, gzal., 24 gage, corr... 2.49e 11 50 3. 22 8 15 0 and lighter 3.39¢c 
Bands and strips.......... 1.88c 8 100 1. 47< $1 OO Houston ........ 3.25c 
Plain wire, base.......... 2.04c 9 50 1.97¢ $s 76 Los Angeles.. 4.10e 
Galvanized wire, base. ..... 2.38c¢ 10 15 0 2.30c to 2.34 6 56t0o6 76 . 4 
Wire nails, base........... 2.65c¢ 12 00 2.12« 5 150 Milwaukee .... 3.41¢ 
Tin plate, box 108lbs....... $ 4.46 018 2 New Orleans 3.95¢ 


New York(d) 3.56¢ 


British ferromanganese $85 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. German ferromanganese 


£9 Os Od $(43.74) f.0.b. Philadelphia.. 3.18¢c 
; : ’ : Pittsburgh (h) 3.20¢c 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Portland ........ 4.25¢ 
San Francisco 4.25¢ 
French Belgian Reich Manttis  ......:.... 4.25¢ 
£sd Francs Francs Marks St. Louis........ 2.54¢ 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5...... $16.74 3. 7 G(a) $17.13 260 $12.58 370, $25.53 63 St. Paul 3.20c 
Basic bessemer pig iron.... 16.74 3 7 6(a)* 12.19 185 11.22 30 28.17 (b) 69.50 ~ > ue yap rae lala = aa ‘ 
Furnace coke Lia i Epa $09 0166 7.91 120 3.74 110 7 70 19 Tulsa evnacncesoccas 3.45¢ 
Billets. ... iSiaweekkae oat aae 5100 28.34 430 18. 3¢ 540 39.11 96.50 HOOPS 
Standard atte die tas 1.82c 8 0 ?_ O8¢ 694 - 1,100 2.43c 132 Baltimore ...... 2.30c 
Merchant bars............  1.90c 8120 1.68 560 20c 00 2.02e = HO Bost 4.30 
Structural shapes bab wan 1.93¢ 8 150 1.65 550 x) 600 1.98¢ 107.50 OSTON  ... 00. pong: se 
Plates, t -in. or 5 mm..... 20c 9 13 2. 10¢ 700 1.13 750 2.34c 127 BRUTEAO  cececesses 3.42¢c 
I NII. ike ocecee vec 2.32¢ 10 10 O§$ 2.10¢ 700 1. 24 825} 2.65c 144t CRROOMO accccesss: 3.30¢ 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga. Cincinnati .... 3.47 
or 0.5 mm... cath hacen 2.87c 13 00 3.8le 1,270 2. 25« 1,500 6.8le 370 M 
Plain wire....... O4 5 0 3. 39¢ 1,130 1.65c 1,100 3.18¢ 173 ase n Plo Sl 
Bands and strips : 2.07¢ 9 0 1.95 650 l 6 < 840 2 34-127 and lighter 3.39¢ 
*Basic. {British ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. tl to 3 mm. basic price Los Angeles. aan 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continental usually for basic-bessemer steel Milwaukee .... 3.41¢ 
a del. Middlesbro igh. b hematite. t?tClose annealed New York...... 3.56¢ 
**Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 67 per cent over paper sterling. Philadel phia.. 3.43¢c 


STEEL 








Warehouse Iron and Steel Prices 


Pittsburgh (h) 3.70c 


Portland ........ 5.60c 
San Francisco 6.15¢c 
Seattle .......... 5.60c 
St; -TeS. cscs: 3.54¢ 
St. Paul......i: 3.75¢c 
COLD FIN. STEEL 

Baltimore (c) 3.58¢c 
Boston ........ 3.75¢c-3.90c 


Buffalo (h) .. 3.40c 
Chattanooga* 3.98¢ 
Chicago (h).. 3.35¢c 


Cincinnati .... 3.57c 
Cleveland (h) 3.35¢ 
DOOTIONG Scccsadis 3.49¢c 


Los. Ang.(f) (d) 5.70c 
Milwaukee .... 3.46c 
New Orleans 4.15c 
New York...3.81¢c-4.31¢c 
Philadelphia.. 3.61¢c 
Pittsburgh .... 3.20c 
Portland (f).. 5.85¢ 
San Fran.(f) (d) 5.80c 
Seattle (f) (d) 5.85¢ 


St. Louis ...... 3.59¢ 
ee PO ci. 3.05¢ 
EE waccuzecbesesee 4.50c 


COLD ROLLED STRIP 


Boston, 0.100- 
in., 500 Ib. 


Ic. Siacsstvens 5.35¢ 
BUTBIO cccccescse 3.39¢ 
CHICABO .céseo. 3.27¢c 


Cincinnati (b) 3.44¢ 
Cleveland (b) 3.20¢c 


BISCIOIE ue skccas 3.33¢ 
New York...... 3.36¢c 
St. Louis........ 3.36¢c 


TOOL STEELS 
(Applying on or east of 
Mississippi river; west 
of Mississippi 1c up) 


Base 
High speed ................. 57c 
High carbon, high 
STEPOUING schisisi since sens 37c 
Oil hardening .......... 22¢c 
Special teol ............... 20c 
BOO RUN ccc csvsnexaan 17¢ 
Regular tool ............. 14c 


Uniform extras apply 
BOLTS AND NUTS 
(100 pounds or over) 


Discount 
Chicago (a).......... 70 
Cleveland. ............ 70 
EOORMIONO . - adecesvesvatdecs 70-5 
Milwaukee .......... 70 
girs cil.) ——" 70 





(a) Under 100 pounds, 
65 off. 

(b) Plus straighten- 
ing, cutting and quan- 
tity differentials; (c) 
Plus mill, size and quan- 
tity extras; (d) Minus 
quant. diff.; (e) New 
mill classif.; (f) Rounds 
only; (g) 50 bundles or 
over; (h) Outside de- 
livery, 10c less. 

tDomestic bars; *Plus 
quan. extras; **Under 
25 bundles; *750 or more 
bundles; New extras 
apply; 7f7Base 40,000 
Ibs., extras on less. 

Prices on heavier lines 
are subject to new quan- 
tity differentials; 399 
Ibs. and less, up 50 cts.; 
400 to 9999 Ibs., base; 
10,000 to 19,999 Ibs., 15 
cts. under; 20,000 to 
39,999 lbs., 25 cts. un- 
der; 40,000 lbs. and 
over, 35 cts. under base. 
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Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 66 


Pittsburgh— Quotations of 1.80c, 
base, Pittsburgh, on carbon steel 
bars and 2.45c, base, Pittsburgh, on 
alloy steel bars are firm. Demand 
from automotive consumers is grow- 
ing lighter. 

Cleveland—A few contracts for 
steel bars covering third quarter re- 
quirements have been booked on the 
basis of 1.85c, Cleveland. Prices ap- 
parently are steady, but demand is 
tending downward, and _ tonnage 
from any one source is insufficient to 
provide a real test. Specifications 
from automobile manufacturers, ag- 
ricultural implement and_ tractor 
builders and others are considerably 
lighter than last month. 

Chicago—Lighter demand from 
the automotive industry is largely 
responsible for a further decrease in 
steel bar sales and specifications. Or- 
ders from farm implement manufac- 
turers and miscellaneous consumers 
are holding well. 

Boston—Incoming business’ has 
declined considerably, but consum- 
ers are buying what they actually 
need without questioning prices, 
which are held at recent code levels. 
Serew machine products continue to 
lead in demand which is not brisk. 
Smali-lot business in alloy bars is 
fair. 

Philadelphia—While new buying 
is off, commercial steel bar specifi- 
cations have been fairly sustained, 
although largely miscellaneous in 
character. 

Youngstown, O.—Makers of steel 
bars are pleased at the encouraging 
volume of new business and specifica- 
tions that continue to come to them 
from a wide variety of sources. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 66 


Pittsburgh — When the Mississip- 
pi Valley Barge Lines Co., Cincin- 
nati, issues an inquiry for 30 steel 
barges this week, it will mark the 
largest inquiry of this nature on the 
rivers in many months; in fact, since 
the projected purchase of 24 barges 
by Commonwealth Edison Co., Chi- 
cago. Size of the barges for the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Barge Lines Co. is not 
yet determined, but the project prob- 
ably will require 4000 to 6000 tons 
of steel plates. Inquiry of the Amer- 
ican Oil Co., Baltimore, for six to 
eight welded barges for use in this 
district has been revised in the re- 
spect that the Pan-American Oil Co. 
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will do the purchasing. However, 
American Oil Co. js in the process 
of buying some seven vertical steel 
floating-top tanks and 19 horizontal 
tanks for erection at Hays, Pa. Gulf 
Refining Co., Pittsburgh, will close 
bids through its marine department 
in New York June 10 for two 130 x 
52 x 7-foot steel barges, according to 
revised inquiry. 

Cleveland—Rumors of lower prices 
on one or two small lots of plates 
apparently are unfounded, as sellers 
here during the week booked orders 
at the full market price, 1.9916¢, 
delivered, Cleveland, and at 1.80c, 
base, Pittsburgh. The market is 
quiet, consumers having little to of- 
fer. 

Chicago — Prospective plate busi- 
ness is accumulating but orders re- 
ecntly have continued at their pre- 
vious quiet rate. A large tonnage 
will be required for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio railroad freight cars, while 
lock and dam construction on the 
Mississippi river and other’ public 
projects under the federal work-re- 
lief program will require large lots. 
Requirements of railroads for equip- 
ment repairs continue light. 

Boston—There has been surpris 
ingly little pressure for lower plate 
prices and sellers report 2.22c, Bos- 
ton, firm. The Holyoke, Mass., pipe 
fabricating shop will require 1375 
tons of plates, for 40-inch water pipe 
for the metropolitan district commis- 
sion. Except for this award, buying 
is largely in small lots for miscel- 
laneous needs. 

New York—A substantial tonnage 
of plates will be required for a $1,- 
200,000 refinery project for Russia, 
the fabrication contract having been 
placed with Alco Products Inc., New 
York, by the Amtorg Trading Corp. 
Several other oil company tonnages 
are pending, and better interest is 
being shown in publie utility projects, 
but these have not developed to an 
active tonnage stage. Consumers gen- 
erally are sounding out the market, 
but, except where tonnage is needed 
for immediate requirements, have 
placed little. Producers appear firm 
in their prices. 

Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, is reported to 
have booked several hundred small, 
500-gallon tanks for the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, each tank requir- 
ing about half a ton of steel. 

Philadelphia — Plate tonnage con 
tinues restricted. Several large proj 
ects are pending and consumers gen- 
erally are manifesting interest in 
prices. However, little new buying 
is developing. A recent development 
has been a revival of certain utility 
projects, including some gasholder 
werk, Since the supreme court's de- 
cision on NIRA there has been more 
interest than at any time in months, 
although most of this work appears 
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in a tentative stage, for plate sell- 
ers report little definite inquiry. Re- 
cently noted ship tonnages continue 
pending. Little railroad business is 
in sight. 

Youngstown, O.—Plate mills con- 
tinue to run spasmodically, depend- 
ing upon the size of incoming orders. 
While there are some wide plate or- 
ders for 50 to 200-ton lots the nar- 
rower widths appear to be more in 
demand. Prices continue steady. 

San Francisco—The only plate 
award of the week went to Steel Tank 
& Pipe Co., 550 tons for a 20 and 
28-inch welded pipe line for Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, Wyo., for the na- 
tional park service. The American 
Concrete Pipe Co., which obtained 
the Eureka, Calif., pipe line project 
on a reinforced concrete, plate lined 
basis will require 1300 tons of light 
gage plates for liners. Long Beach, 
Calif., has approved plans and will 
call for bids soon for six 85,000-bar- 
rel tanks, aggregating 21,500,000 
gallons, requiring close to 5000 tons 
of material, 

Seattle—Some new business of 
importance is contemplated but is 
not yet definite. Immediate projects 
require only small tonnages. There 
is a fair volume in light gages for 
tank work and small boiler jobs. 
United States engineer, Portland, 
Oreg., will receive bids June 25 for 
construction of a 117-foot steel sur 
vey boat, single screw, diesel-elec 
tric drive, estimated to cost $200, 
000. Steel tonnage is unstated. 


Contracts Placed 


3350 tons, three 2,000,000-gallon water 
tanks, Buffalo, to Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works, Chicago, on low bid of 
$475,000. 

1375 tons, 9450 feet, 40-inch steel 


water pipe, metropolitan district 
commission, Boston, to Walsh's 
Holyoke Steam Boiler Works, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Coleman Bros. 


Corp., Boston, general contractor at 
$190,226.20, bids May 16. Installa- 
tion at Medford, Mass. 

550 tons, 20 and 28-inch welded pipe, 
national park service for installation 
at Mammoth Hot Springs, Wyo., 
to Steel Tank & Pipe Co., Berkeley, 
Calif. 

155 tons, 500,000-gallon elevated tank, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL, 
to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 
Chicago. 

120 tons, two molasses tanks, Federal 
Yeast Corp., Baltimore, to Graver 
Tank & Mfg. Co., East Chicago, 


Ind 


Contracts Pending 


5000 tons, six tanks, aggregating 21, 
500,000 gallons, Long Beach Calif.; 
plans approved and bids soon. 

1300 tons, 24-inch reinforced concrete 
pipe plate lined, Eureka, Calif 
general contract to T. Ek. Connolly, 
San Francisco 

100 tons, water stops, metropolitan 
water district, Los Angeles Con 


solidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles, 

low. 
Unstated tonnage preliminary esti 
mate 4000 to possibly 6000 tons, 30 
i] 





steel barges for Mississippi Valley 
Barge Lines Co., Cincinnati. 
Unstated tonnage, three 300-cubic yard 
steel dump scows, United States en- 
gineer, Philadelphia, bids July 5. 
Unstated, 117-foot survey boat; bids 
by United States engineer, Portland, 
June 25, 


Sheets 


Sheet Prices, 


(oreg 


"age 66 


Pittsburgh—-Sheet users appear to 
be buying more cautiously than be- 
fore the invalidation of NRA. While 
buyers are persistently circu- 
‘“‘feelers’’ in the form of in- 


a few 
lating 
quiries for attractive 
majority of sheet buyers are paying 
the going market, with sheet extras 
also firmly applied. mill op- 
erations lower last week for 
common black and galvanized grades, 
but full production expand- 
ed from 54 to 61 per cent. Activity 
mills was steady ai 


tonnages, the 


Sheet 
were 
finished 
among jobbing 
close to 35 per cent. 
Cleveland—Some sheet buying for 
fall automobile models is expected in 
July. Meanwhile specifications from 
automobile manufacturers are tend- 
ing downward. Makers of household 
equipment, such as washing ma- 
chines and refrigerators, also are re- 
ducing the size and number of their 
orders, inquiries have 
received for sheets for delivery during 
the remainder of the year, whereas 
limited 
Reports are heard of 


Some been 


the steel code sales to the 
quarter. 
offering to buy at lower prices—-10,- 
but mak- 


these as merely efforts 


users 


v00 tons, in one instance 
ers discount 


to sound out the market. Prices are 


steady. 

Chicago——Sheet demand continues 
quiet, orders being less active in 
nearly all directions. The automo- 
tive industry accounts for a large 
share of the decline in bookings, 
though many consumers have cur- 


tailed inventories and are ordering 
entirely for prompt needs. Prices are 
being held steadily at code levels. 
Boston——Uncertainty continues as 
to what the future will develop on 
prices, but evidence indicates no busi- 
ness has been placed or quoted below 
the recent code quotations. Buying, 
however, is light with the demand for 
cold finished slightly ahead of others. 
New York—-Sheet tonnage contin- 
ues restricted to consumers’ imme 
diate Since the Steel 
code became invalid producers have 
held firmly on prices, and develop- 
ments of the past few days have con- 
firmed their intention of maintaining 
a stable market. Third quarter in 
quiry to date has been met with quo- 
tations recently announced for that 
delivery. One early public opening 


necessities. 


involves about 700 tons of automo- 
bile license tag stock for New York 
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state, with bids to be in June 17. 
Other early openings include 192 tons 
of sheets for the navy June 14 and 
502 tons June 21. 

Philadelphia—Approximately 35,- 
000 to 40,009 tons of sheets will be 
1eauired shortly for a contract jusi 
nlaced with the Edward G. Budd 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, by Chevrolet. 
This will be the first large inquiry in 
the open market. The steel will be 
needed for frames for passenger cars 
and trucks, and is understood to be 
comprised mainly of hot rolled ma- 
terial in gages approximating, if not 
actually, plate sizes. 

Washington—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 
close June 11, schedules 5213 and 
5249, on 272 tons of sheets for vari- 
ous yards, including 196 tons of cold 
rolled for Mare Island, Calif. 

Buffalo—Sheet mills in this dis- 
trict are operating at about 70 per 
cent, and may curtail production be- 
fore the end of the month. 

Youngstown, O.—Sheet consumers 
are watching the market closely and 
are confining their new business to 
current requirements. They admit 
unconfirmed rumors are drifting 
around of alleged price concessions 
as certain purchasers employ these 
tactics to obtain price concessions. 
Valley makers in reply are pointing 
to the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute pronouncement of several day; 
ago, and in seeking to maintain the 
former code prices they are receiving 
almost hourly endorsements of their 
stand from important purchasers. 
District mills are continuing opera- 
tions at fairly satisfactory rates at 
around 55 to 60 per cent. 

Cincinnati—Sheet mills in this 
district announce prices are being 
maintained. A lull in miscellaneous 
demand is less pronounced than in 
automotive specifications. A leading 
interest is operating galvanized sheet 
departments at capacity. 

St. Louis—Slowing tendencies in 
new ordering and shipments are re- 
ported by producers and distributors 
of steel sheets in this area. The 
weather has been unfavorable, hold- 
ing back building operations and oth- 
er activities in which sheets are used, 

Seattle—Lack of construction work 
is affecting the demand for sheets. 
Orders for galvanized have declined. 
This is attributed to the strike in the 
lumber industry which has interfered 
with pending and prospective work. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh——-Numerous consumers’ 
requirements for cold-finished steel 
are being purposely held up at this 
time in view of market uncertainties. 
Producers of cold-finished bars are 
firm in quoting the full market price 
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plus usual extras and consumers, in 
the main, are maintaining a waiting 


attitude. The market on cold-drawn 
carbon bars is 1.95¢c, base Pittsburgh. 


ransportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 67 


Some relatively small rail buying 
is being done but no large tonnages 
are in the market, Grand Trunk 
Western has placed 8450 tons with 
Illinois Steel Co. and Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, and the Pere Marquette 
1600 tons with Inland Steel Co. 
Seattle city officials have opened bids 
on 1000 tons of relaying rails for the 
city’s railroad to its light plant at 
Rockport, Wash. 

A total of 9135 tons of rails will 
be required for relaying tracks in the 
Muskingum, Ohio, conservancy dis- 
trict, for which general contract bids 
are being taken to June 20. These 
include 6950 tons for the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie and 2185 tons for Bal- 
timore & Ohio. Specifications from 
the United States engineers’ office, 
Zanesville, O., state general contrac- 
tcrs are to make the awards. 


The Pennsylvania will open bids 
June 18 under the Clayton act on 
nominally 5000 tons’ of plates, 


shapes, bars, pipe, pig iron and vari- 
ous other routine quarterly require- 
ments. Other carriers are expected 
in the market shortly for similar 
needs. 

Only two freight cars were placed 





with builders in May, bringing the 
total for five months to 1182, Com- 
parisons follow: 
1935 1934 1933 1932 
_[ eee 24 152 3 159 
Feb. . 806 19,725 0 35 
March 0 30 5 105 
April .. 350 800 50 0 
May 2 Vi7 8 60 
5 Mo. 1182 21,424 66 119 
June. ees 1,835 500 0 
July .. : pace 19 306 25 
AUS. 1... 105 202 5 
<a 7 23 1,298 
a 75 514 0 
Nov 254 533 2 
Dec 110 316 50 
Total 23,829 2,460 1,739 
White Motor Co., Cleveland, has 


hooked an order for 125 school buses 
for Children’s Bus Service Inc., New 
York, totaling about $350,000, said 
to be the largest order for school 
buses ever placed. 


Rail Orders Placed 


8450 tons, Grand Trunk Western, to 
Illinois and Inland Steel companies, 
Chicago. 

1000 tons, Pere Marquette, to Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago. 


Car Orders Pending 


United States engineer, St. Paul, four 
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flat cars and 48 storage trucks, bids 
June 14, schedule 191. 


Locomotives Pending 


Chief of engineers, war department, 
Washington, one 18-ton gasoline, 
mechanical drive locomotive, bids 
June 7. ; 


Buses Placed 


White Motor Co., Cleveland: 125 


school buses, 35-passenger, for 
Children’s Bus Service Ine., New 
York. 


Pipe Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh — A pipe line from 
here to Harrisburg, Pa., for Atlantic 
Refining Co., Philadelphia, has been 
awarded to National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh. The order, which involves 
ebcut 180 miles of 8-inch line pipe, 
will require some 14,500 to 15,000 
tons of pipe and marks the first siz- 
able line pipe project placed in this 
district this year. Last week a small 
line pipe project for an unstated cus- 
tomer in Michigan was awarded to 
a Pittsburgh independent steel pipe 
maker. <A large amount of oil re- 
fining equipment including boiler, 
cracking, and condenser tubes will 
be required by Alco Products Inc., 
subsidiary of American Locomotive 
Co., in connection with a $1,250,000 
order for the Soviet government. 
Most of the order will be filled at the 
company’s Dunkirk, N. Y., division. 

Chicago—Cast pipe inquiries con- 
tinue slow and some delays still are 
encountered in placing of orders 
sponsored by federal funds. The 
largest of recent contracts is 1900 
tons for the Stickney, Ill., sewage 
disposal plant of the Chicago sani- 
tary district. Shipments against old 
contracts continue fairly active, be- 
ing relatively heavier than new 
business. A steady volume of small- 
lot orders is appearing from private 
users, 


Boston — Cast pipe buying and 
inquiry continues’ disappointingly 
light. A few orders are being 


placed, but inquiry has been below 
expectations, due in part to the slow 
release of public works funds for 
water line projects. Merchant steel 
pipe demand is steady in small re- 
sale lots. Wrought pipe, except for 
a small inquiry for Boston, on which 
bids are in, is not active. 

New York — Delays in allotments 
and approval of funds under the 
public works program are holding 
back considerable cast pipe inquiry. 
The city closes this week on 413 tons 
of pipe for delivery at the Bronx 
storage yard, also on 310 tons of 
water department castings. Prices 
on small odd-lot business making up 
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Another view of two of the Rust Box 


Annealing Furnacee built for the 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 


W.Va., by Rust Furnace Co. 


of annealing furnaces 
| black plate for tinning; 
also pickled and annealed stock. 








PERFORMANCE 
DATA* 


TEMPERATURE  DIFFEREN- 
TIAL: 15° F. (approxi- 
mately). 

MAXIMUM FIRING. RATE: 
2600 cu. ft. natural gas 
per hour. 


WEIGHT OF BOXES AND 
BOTTOMS: 17000 lbs. (ap- 
proximately). 


WEIGHT OF CHARGE: 68000 
Ibs. (approximately). 

NATURE OF CHARGE: Black 
plate for tinning; also 
pickled and = annealed 
stock for various purposes. 


TEMPERATURE RISE: To 
bring the furnaces up to 
1500° F. only eight hours 
are needed. 


*Data supplied by Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
West Virginia, for which 
furnaces were built. 














. . . And that’s only one 


advantage of these RUST Box 
Annealing Furnaces insulated 
with Nonpareil Brick 


HERE’S no worry about uneven heating with this 

battery of gas-fired annealing furnaces, built for 
Wheeling Steel Corporation’s plant at Wheeling, West 
Virginia, by the Rust Furnace Company, of Pittsburgh. 
throughout with Armstrong’s Nonpareil 
Brick, the furnaces have a temperature differential of 
less than 15° F. 

Heat is held in by 1314 inches of No. 2 fire brick 
backed up with 414 inches of Nonpareil Brick on side- 
walls, and 9 inches of No. 2 fire brick backed up with 
41% inches of Nonpareil Brick on the roof. Only eight 
hours are required to bring these box annealing furnaces 
up to 1500° F. This means a substantial fuel saving. 

Nonpareil Insulating Brick is designed for use up to 
1600° F., and Armstrong’s Insulating Brick is recom- 
mended up to 2500° F. Armstrong’s EF Brick combine 
insulating and refractory qualities for temperatures up 
to 2475° F. These light-weight insulating fire brick are 
used directly exposed except in cases of extreme abra- 
sion or where slagging action is present. 

For samples and complete information about all three 
types of Armstrong’s Brick, write Armstrong 
Cork Products Company, Building Materials 
Division, 985 Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





Armstrong's 


HIGH TEMPERATURE PRODUCTS 


Armstrong’s - EF - Nonpareil 
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THE ARC THAT 
SHOWS UP 


IN THE 
SHOW DOWN 


You'll find out more about arc 
welder performance from the oscil- 
lograph record than you can learn 
otherwise in a month of Sundays. 


When it looks OOM _ ae 
like 


this: 
you have the varying heat intensity 
that means lack of uniform strength 
in welds. 
P&H-Hansen’s oscillograph record 
looks like 
this: 
That’s why you weld faster, more 
effectively with P&H-Hansens. 
They make welding easier, reduce 
the dependence on human skill. 





Before you buy your next welder, 
examine comparative oscillograph 
recordings. You will find the key to 
strong dependable welds. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bulletin HW-3 
gives you “The In- 
side Story”. 
Ask for it. 


a 
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Models range from 50 
to 800 ampere capacity. 
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the current volume 
are not tested. 

San Francisco — The cast pipe 
market was active last week, over 
1500 tons being placed, bringing the 
aggregate for the year to 16,900 tons 
as compared with 12,323 tons for 
the corresponding period in 1934. 
No award has been made yet on 3005 
tons for Oakland, Calif. An award 
of 330 tons of steel pipe for railings 
for the Southern Pacific-Key System 
eroessing in Oakland, has been placed 
unnamed interest. 


a good part of 
are holding, but 


with an 


Cast Pipe Placed 


1000 tons, including fittings, sewage 
disposal plant. Stickney, Ill... for 
Chicago sanitary district; 400 tons 


to James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, 
balance to Chicago producer. 


400 tons, 6 and 8-inch universal, 
Grand Junction, Colo., to Central 
Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


328 tons. 2 to 8-inch, 
City, Utah, to Pacific States 
Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah, 

311 tons, 2 to 8-inch, Parowan, Utah, 
to Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., 


Cast 


Provo, Utah. 

250 tons, Santaquin, Utah, to Pacific 
States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, 
Utah. 

250 tons, 12-inch and under, Grass- 
lands hospital, Westchester county, 
New 


York, to United States Pipe & 


Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J 
250 tons, 12-inch and under, Bloom- 
field, N. J., to United States Pipe & 


Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 
Emerytown, Utah, to Pacific 
Iron Pipe Co., Provo, 


143 tons, 
States 
Utah. 

100 tons, 
Calif., to 
Co., Birmingham, 


Cast 


150, Eureka, 
Iron 


6-inch, class 
American Cast 
Ala. 


Fountain Green | 


Pipe | 


Unstated tonnage, 11,000 feet of 8-inch, 


Marquette, Mich., to McWayne Cast 


Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Unstated tonnage, 3600 tons of 6 and 
8-inch, Kaukauna, Wis., to James 
B. Clow & Sons, Chicago. 

Steel Pipe Placed 

14,500 tons, approximately, 180 miles | 
of 8-inch, line from Pittsburgh to 
Harrisburg, Pa., for Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., Philadelphia, to Na- 
tional Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 

. . 

Cast Pipe Pending 

350 tons, 16-inch, for Seattle exten- 
sion: bids in. 

220 tons, 16-inch, Heber, Calif.; bond 


election for water system, July 2. 

206 tons, 20-inch, outfall sewer, San 
Mateo, Calif.; bids June 17. 

203 tons, fittings for 3 to 24-inch pipe, 
Chicago; bids June 11. 


158 tons, 4 and 6-inch, Santa Monica, 


Calif.: bids in. 

145 tons, 2 to 6-inch, Kamas, Utah; 
bids in. 

118 tons, 4 to 8-inch, class 250 or B, 


Inglewood, Calif.: bids June 10. 


Unstated tonnage, 2400 feet of 4-inch 
and 5200 feet of 6-inch, Waldo, 
Wis.: bids soon. 

Unstated tonnage, pipe and valves, 
Fort Peck, Mont.; bids in. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


probably — several 
hydraulically 
Mass. 


Unstated tonnage, 
thousand, 16-inch, for 
filling a dam at Clinton, 
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MORE THAN 45 


YEARS ON THE JOB 


... the first one 
we ever built! 























It’s the first of its kind ever 
completely built in the Har- 
nischfeger shops where the tri- 
motored electric crane was 
pioneered. 45 years on the job 
and still going strong! 


Since then we’ve learned a 
heap about building cranes to 
meet the demands of American 
industry. You cax’t find a crane 
problem that P&H engineers 
haven’t already licked. That’s 
why, as America’s foremost 
builder, P&H has the expe- 
rience and facilities to give you 
what you need . . . when you 
need it. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Catalog 450 tells the 
story of P@H Crane 
Construction. Write 
for it. 





40-ton crane in Union Pacific 
Shops at Cheyenne; built in 1890. 
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Shapes 
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New York—Bids on the New York 
tunnel approach and plaza, Hudson 
river tunnel to Weehawken, N. J., 
taking 2500 tons of structural shapes 
were postponed one week to June 13. 
The following day 6200 tons for the 
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the Ft. Peck, Mont., dam. Bids were 
received on two units of this project 
and combined bids of two companies 
on each of these units is less than 
that of the contractor who submitted 
a low lump bid on both sections. 
Bids on several public projects re- 
ceived since the NRA _ termination 
have been returned unopened, and 
some uncertainty attends the imme- 
diate outlook for such work. 


quirements is slow. Maine is taking 
figures on a 300-ton span at Hallo 
well. 

Philadelphia No outstanding 
structural awards are noted, and 
while some fair size jobs still are 


immediate action 


material 


contemplated, no 
appears likely. Fabricated 
prices continue highly unsettled, but 
shape prices are steady 

Structural lettings 
than 700 tons be- 


San Francisco 


declined, less 





Henry Hudson bridge superstructure Boston — Structural demand con- 
; tinues sluggish with awards of sev- ing placed. The outstanding award 


o in. Bids will be taken June 7 : 7 ees ef 
a 8950 tons of shapes, including eral hundred tons, including 225 went to Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 350 
3800 tons of diseon leone for the tons for a dormitory at Hartford, tons of joists for the Southern Pa- 
: ¥5 aie Conn. Improvement in bridge re- cific-Key System crossing in Oakland, 


approach to the Triboro bridge, New 
York, Awards are light. Included 
in projects being withdrawn by the 
federal government are a number of 
eastern postoffices, one at Rochester, 
N. Y., due to have closed June 25. 
Considerable other work is being de- 
layed by the elimination of certain 
code requirements first placed in 
specifications. 

Pittsburgh—The market of 1.80c, 
base, Pittsburgh, on plain structural 
shapes is firm, in spite of the fact , a poe 
fabricated and erected structural — 
prices are irregular. Jones & Laugh- Cl /[-g 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has been — 
awarded 2025 tons for the medical 
center building at New Orleans, and 
American Bridge Co., 2300 tons for 
the bascule span at Chicago. Lead- 
ing; among new inquiries is a 1700- 
ton building at Washington for the 
Acacia Life Insurance Co. 

Cleveland—Seven structural proj- 
ects being figured by Cleveland fab- 
ricators, including three industrial 
jobs, require 5500 tons. This includes 
2300 tons for 11 railroad bridges 
in the Muskingum, Ohio, conserv- 
ancy district, on which bids are be- 
ing taken to June 20 by the United 
States engineer, Zanesville, O. Ohio 
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MYSTERY PLANE 


Taking off unannounced, the TWA 
robot-controlled transport air-liner  re- 
cently set a new mark of 11 hours, 5 
minutes, from Los Angeles to New 
York, clipping '% hour from the previous 
transcontinental record 


ULTRA-CUT STEEL 


as the ‘*‘Ace”’ of fast-cutting screw stocks, 
shows equally surprising performance in 
the industrial field. When it is substituted 





New York 


has been allotted $7,670,815 for ‘ 

highways and $8,489,897 for grade for standard grades of free-cutting steel 
ee a iwwnewer © & in fabricating duplicate parts, the speed 

eliminations in the federal works re- of automatic screw machines may be 

lief program. stepped up 30% to 40% or more, producing 
Chicago — Structural awards are more parts per hour without sacrifice of 

the smallest for the year to date, but quality. 

fairly large tonnages are pending The threaded connector, shown at right, 





was turned out at a rate of 80 pieces per 
hour with Ultra-Cut versus 55 per hour 
with SAE 1112. Note also that the count per 
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and specifications for plain materia! 
against old contracts are well main- | 
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tained. Low bidders have been an- ont edited 2200 with Ultra-Cut aad 
k eat »01 grind was with ra-Cut agains 
nounced on 9000 tons of piling for 1100 with SAE 1112. 4 
y 
Test B & L Ultra-Cut on your machines, 4 
and you will gain a new conception of 4 
modern cutting speeds, besides having the , 
Shape Awards Compared satisfaction of beautifully finished prod- 
ucts. B & L engineers will welcome the 
Tons | opportunity of cooperating with you in 
ek we See 8 5,406 gy Cage — Ask for Ultra- 
Week ended June 1 ............ 6,440 PSG E LD Tete i 4 mek ede abe 
Week énded May 25. 15.356 @ Cold Finished Bars and Shafting —/ 1 BORATORY 
This week 1934 ................ 14.705 saree My walt eva 
Weekly average, 1934 ........ 16,284 i 
Weekly average, 1935. ........ 14,207 
Weekly average, May .......... 11,525 
Total to date, 1934 ............ 406,264 
Total to date, 1935 ............ 326,778 9 e 
HARVEY.ILL. Sales Offices in abl Principal Cities BUFFALO. N.Y. 
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Bids will be called for soon 
for a transmission line for the metro- 
politan water district, Los Angeles, 
involving 6500 tons. 

Seattle——-This market is the most 


Calif. 


active of any in the Pacific North- 
west. The week’s awards exceeded 
1000 tons, while business pending ap- 
proximates 12,000 tons. Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., San Francisco, is 
understood to have been given the 
contract for two 168-foot steel 
trusses, Bonneville, Oreg., dam, call- 
ing for 455 tons. Bids will be op- 
ended June 25 by the army engineer, 
Oreg., for intake 


Portland, seven 
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gates, nine sections of steel draft 
tube stoplogs, 19 steel gates and four 
gantry cranes, lifting beams, etc., 


Shape Contracts Placed 


2025 tons, 14-story building, School of 
Medicine, Louisiana state university 
medical center at Charity hospital, 
New Orleans, to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, at $165,400. 
Caldwell & Hart, New Orleans, have 
contract for construction of piling 
and foundation at $167,850. 

455 tons, two 168-foot truss spans, 
Bonneville, Oreg., dam, to Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., San Francisco. 


350 tons, joists, Southern Pacific-Key 
System crossing, Oakland, Calif., to 





| Behind the Scenes with STEEL 





Prelude 


Before anyone tries to pin us down 
as to why we're here, we state our 
reasons once and for all: 


STEEL’S happy (7) family of read- 
ers totals about 50,000. They de- 
serve to know what is going on not 
only in their industry but in their 
industry’s paper, which is STEEL 
of course. That will be our job— 
to show you behind the scenes each 
week—to let you enjoy our laughs, 
share our troubles and heip wrestle 
with our problems. 


We should have a lot of fun _ to- 
gether. Although somewhat limited in 
space we shall try to air any of your 
kicks or comments and give our slant 
on them as well. In other words, 
you'll find us a combination safety valve, 
mail bag, private detective, dopester, 
and perhaps in our own inimitable way 

a humorist 


Can You Afford Not To... 


A question that Stee. will endeavor 
to answer over the next several months 
is, “Can you afford not to re-equip 
your plant along modern lines ?”’ 

There is no blanket answer of 
or “no” because of the many factors to 
be taken into consideration. The ex- 
tensive survey now underway will be 


yes” 


reviewed in coming issues and culmi- 
nate in a general summary in Septem- 
ber preceding the Machine Tool and 
Metal shows. 

The theme is “Focusing Attention on 
Modernization.” Don’t miss any of 
these interesting articles (see p, 34). 


Rabid Readers 


Our presses have been humming late- 
ly reprinting articles appearing in reg- 
ular issues, A heat-treating story 
brought an order for 11,000 reprints; 
an automobile manufacturer distributed 
to every dealer 4000 copies of an arti- 
cle on its all steel body; a Syracuse 
manufacturer placed an order for 





overruns of the April 22 ‘‘Mirrors of 
Motordom”’; a _ Philadelphia company 
took 100 extra copies of the April 22 
issue; E. L. Shaner’s editorials are 
constantly being reprinted and a 
week barely passes before the issue is 
exhausted by requests for extra copies. 


* * +. 


Motordom’s Mirrors 


It seems we'll soon have to order 
more filing cabinets to hold the letters 
received commending “Mirrors of Mo- 
tordom.” The latest one, from the 
president of a large radiator company, 
reads: 

I enjoy reading STs". very much and 
there is one page I read religiously— 
that is “‘Mirrors of Motordom”’. 


In the same mail a well-known V. P. 
tells us: 


I have noticed for some time that 
“Mirrors of Motordom” has about 
the most accurate information avail- 
able on the automotive industry. 


That’s swell, but what we would like 
to know, Mr. V. P., is why the “‘about’’? 
Why not go the whole hog like one of 
our New York admirers who congratu- 
lates us for “the most outstanding 
magazine feature of its kind in the 
country”? 


Open-Hearth Bill 


Bill Buell’s saga of open-hearth 
furnace design is now in the stretch 
run, and is attracting all sorts of 
attention from superintendents, melt- 
ers and others active in open-hearth 
practice. The current series is the 
concluding portion of a trilogy. If 
you’re interested, we'll be glad to let 
you have the first two sections of this 
work free with a year’s subscription. 

You'll have to hurry theugh, for re- 
quests for these earlier chapters are 
coming thick and fast. 


Fastest Growing 


Recent comparative questionnaires by 
leading manufacturers clearly show 
STEEL to be the fastest growing indus- 
trial publication in the country. We 
knew this, of course, but now they 
have gone and told everyone! 
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Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San 
Francisco, 

330 tons, warehouse, Louisville, Ky., 
for Brown & Williamson Co., to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, 
ra. 

230 tons, building for electric light 
plant, Rochester, Minn., to Lake- 
side Bridge & Steel Co., Milwaukee. 

225 tons, dormitory, Mt. St. Joseph 


college, West Hartford, Conn., to 
Standard Structural Steel Cé., 
Hartford. 


220 tons, building, Fulton, N. Y., for 
Kohler-Swiss Choclate Co., to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

200 tons, crusher plant Coulee, Wash., 
dam, to Isaacson Iron Works, 
Seattle. 

200 tons, four cable towers, Coulee, 
Wash., dam, to unidentified fabricator. 

170 tons, bridge, Hornell, N. Y., to 
Lackawanna Steel Construction 
Corp., Buffalo; H. Ek. Bunce, Hornell, 
general contractor. 

140 tons, pumping station. Washing- 
ton, to Ingalls Iron Works Co., 
Verona, Pa. 

140 tons, six separators, Baton Rouge, 
La., to Petroleum Iron Works Co., 
Sharon, Pa. 

135 tons, steel for screens, inquiry 
6-S8489-GXL, Pennsylvania railroad, 
to Cornell Iron Works, New York. 

130 tons, steelwork for Mohawk dam, 
Warsaw, O., Muskingum conserving 
district, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

125 tons, tunnel equipment, Coulee, 
Wash., dam, to Isaacson Iron 
Works, Seattle. 

120 tons, alterations, building 14, 
Owens-Illinois Co., Pennsylvania, to 
Frank M. Weaver & Co. Inc., Lans- 
dale, Pa. 

111 tons, bridge, Lancaster county, 
Nebraska, to St. Joseph Structural 
Steel Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

100 tons, Benjamin Franklin school, 
Long Beach, Calif., to Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


9000 tons, piling, Ft. Peck, Mont., dam; 
Spillway Contractors Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., low for general contract. 

8950 tons, including 3800 tons silicon 
bronze. approach to Triboro bridge. 
New York; contract No. 88; bids 
June 27; also, 111 tons cast steel; 75 
tons malleable, cast steel, cast iron 
and wrought iron in the drainage 
system and railing; 3200 pounds of 
copper and aluminum. 

6500 tons, transmission towers, metro- 
politan water district, Los Angeles; 
bids soon. 

6300 tons, stoplogs, gates and four 
gantry cranes, Bonneville, Oreg., 
dam project; bids to United States 
engineer, Portland, Oreg., June 25. 

5000 tons, steel sheet piling, Tennessee 
valley authority, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
bids postponed from June 8 to 17. 

2500 tons, tunnel approach and plaza, 
New York side, midtown Manhattan- 
Weehawken, N. J., Hudson river tun- 
nel; bids postponed from June 6 to 13 
by port of New York authority. 

1750 tons, building, Acacia Life Insur- 
ance Co., Washington. 

1500 tons, power house, Coal Creek, 
Tenn., for Tennessee valley author- 
ity, Knoxville, Tenn. 

1400 tons, radial gates, Wheeler dam, 
Sheffield, Ala. 

1020 tons, Norris power plant, Tennes- 
see valley authority, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
bids June 26. 

750 tons, Liberty tubes plaza, Pitts- 
burgh: John F. Casey Co., Pittsburgh, 
low on general contract bids of June 4. 
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560 tons, Bayou St. John bridge, Ham- 
mond-New Orleans highway, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Doullet & Ewin Ince., 
New Orleans, general contractor. 

500 tons, Allegheny county home, Wood- 
ville, Pa.; W. F. Trimble & Sons Co., 
Pittsburgh, awarded general contract. 


380 tons, nurses home addition, Sea 
View hospital, Staten Island; Rosoff 
Bros., low. 


350 tons, building, Joslyn Mfg. Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

300 tons, Merrimac 
bridge, Missouri. 

300 tons, bridge, 
Yazoo City, Miss.; 
Bridge & Iron Co., 
Kan., low, $237,704. 

300 tons, state highway bridge, 
well, Me. 

240 tons, 
Stockton, 

175 tons, factory 
Wis. 

150 tons, state girder bridge, Wenat- 
chee river, Wash.; general contract 
to Elliott & Co., Seattle; also 32 tons 
of bars. 

125 tons, addition, 
junior high school, 
June 18. 


river highway 
Yazoo river, near 
Missouri Valley 
Leavenworth, 


Hallo- 


over Honker Cut, 
bids opened. 


Marshfield, 


bridge 
Calif.; 
building, 


Browne 
bids 


Hugh M. 
Washington; 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 67 


New York—Small-lot buying of re- 
inforcing steel is well sustained, but 
contracts for 100 tons or more are 
few. Bids on more than 1100 tons 
required for the Hudson river tun- 
nel to Weehawken, N. J., were post- 
poned to June 17. P. T. Cox Con- 
tracting Co., New York, will place 
about 1700 tons for grade crossings 
Staten Island, probably among sev- 
eral sellers. While billet steel rein- 
forcing bar prices are holding, there 
is a report that a substantial tonnage 
of rail steel bars for a mid-west dam 
project brought prices well under 
the recent code quotations. 

Pittsburgh—Award of a substan- 
tial tonnage of new billet steel rein- 
forcing bars for the oil-distributing 
depot at Hays, Pa., being projected 


for American Oil Co., Baltimore, is 
expected momentarily. Although 
American Oil Co. has revived plans 


for buying six or eight steel barges 
so that purchasing will be done by 
the Pan-American Oil Co., an affil- 





Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended June 8 ............ 4,742 
Week ended June 1 ............ 4,981 
Week ended May 28 ............ 5,422 
This week in 1984 ............ 9,677 
Weekly average, 1934 ........ 4,084 
Weekly average, 1935 ........ 4,974 
Weekly averae, May ............ 3,837 
Total to date, 1934 ............ 119,443 
Total to date, 1085............. 114,400 
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iate, the loading and unloading fa- 
cilities, buildings, tanks, ete., are 
being bought by American Oil Co.’s 
headquarters at Baltimore. Reflect- 
ing irregularities in the price of some 
grades of reinforcing material, it is 
reported that a recent order for rail 
steel bars to be used in one of the 
government’s conservancy § district 
dams was closed at a price $2 a ton 
under the former code market for 
rail steel material. The new billet 
bar market is firm and unchanged 
at 2.05¢c, base, Pittsburgh, for cut 
lengths in carload 


quantities. 


rein- 
un- 
not 


Cleveland—Small lots of 

forcing bars were placed at 
changed prices. The market is 
active, and except for work in the 
Muskingum, Ohio, conservancy dis- 
trict, fabricators have little tonnage 
to figure. Approximately 2500 tons 
of reinforcing bars are expected to 
be awarded for the various bridges 
and dams in the Muskingum district 
this month. J. L. Hunting Co., 
Cleveland, is low bidder for the gen- 
eral contractor for the administra- 
tion building at Cleveland’s easterly 
sewage disposal plant, requiring 270 
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FORGIAG 
BETES 


HE soaking pit is but one event in the life of an 
ASCO Special High Grade Forging Billet; a stren- 
uous life from the moment the charge is placed in the 
furnace, until the finished forging has completely 
outlived its usefulness. 
Frequently this span of life exceeds the allotted 


three score and ten of those who have a part in the 
making of the metal, the billet, the forging. 

Such long life, such satisfactory, dependable per- 
formance are possible only because of the exacting thor- 
oughness with which ASCO Special High Grade Forg- 
ing Billets are made, a thoroughness that is accepted 
as commonplace in the Andrews plant, because it is 
the only way we know how to make good billets. 

This single standard of ASCO quality guarantees 


to your forgings extra value, extra worth, more years 


of unmatched service. 


Cur Metallurgical Laboratories are al your service 
in developing special metals for special purposes. 


THE ANDREWS STEEL CO., NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


Carbon, Chrome, Chrome Molybdenum, Chrome Nickel, Chrome Vanadium, Molybdenum, 
Nickel, Nickel Molybdenum, Vanadium Billets and Slabs. 
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tons of reinforcing bars and 150 tons 
of shapes. 

Chicago—-Concrete bar awards are 
heavier, recent orders totaling about 
3200 tons. Largest of these is 1000 
tons for the Waukegan, IIl., sewage 
disposal plant, while 1425 tons has 
been placed for Chicago sanitary dis- 
trict work and 250 tons for a meat 
packing plant building here, Closing 
on these jobs removes most of the 
large tonnages pending recently, with 
fabricators looking to the work re- 
lief program to bolster business dur- 
ing the summer. 


Boston—Ilighway and bridge re 
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quirements pending are estimated at 
less than 200 tons. Small-lot buy- 
ing holds to the recent rate, but new 
tonnage projects for early action are 
lacking. 

Philadelphia An a 
changes being made in the original- 
ly contemplated method of proceed- 
ing under the new public works pro- 
gram, local reinforciig bar sellers 
look for delay in the development of 
projects requiring bars in this dis- 
trict. Some sellers now look for the 
tendency to be away from large proj- 
ects where there will be an unusual 
expenditure for materials and toward 


result of 
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work requiring the utmost in the 
way of labor. Certain sellers, how- 
ever, expect much of the grade cross- 
ing elimination work to go ahead as 
contemplated, 

San Francisco—More than 1100 
tons were placed during the week. 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp. took the 
largest award, 400 tons for the Hall 
of Records, Fresno, Calif. Indica- 
tions point toward improvement in 
demand from private sources. The 
largest pending project calls for 2450 
tons for an outfall sewer in Los An- 
geles, up for bids July 2. 

Seattle—Demand for concrete re- 
inforcing materials is slack. Awards 
include 103 tons for the Succor 
creek unit of the Owyhee, Oreg., dam. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1000 tons, sewage disposal plant, Wau- 
kegan, Ill., to Concrete Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

750 tons, sewer unit No. 3, Chicago 
sanitary district, to Inland Steel Co.; 
S. A. Healey Co., Chicago, general 
contractor. 

700 tons, rail steel, Mohawk dam, 
Muskingum, Ohio, conservation dis- 
trict, United States engineer project, 
Zanesville, O., to Sweets Steel Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. George M. 
Brewster & Son Co., Begota, N. J., 
general contractor. 

675 tons, pumping and blower build- 
ing, Stickney, Ill., sewage disposal 
plant for Chicago sanitary district, 
to Concrete Steel Co., Chicago; M. J. 
Boyle & Co., Chicago, general con- 
tractor. 

564 tons, bridge, Will county Illinois, 
to Olney J. Dean & Co., Chicago; 
E. J. Albrecht Co., Chicago, general 
contractor. 

400 tons, Hall of Records, Fresno, 
Calif., to Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
San Francisco. 

250 tons, plant building, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, to Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. 

200 tons, four attendants’ quarters, 
state hospital, Camarillo, Calif., to 
unnamed interest. 

103 tons, Succor creek unit, Owyhee, 
Oreg., dam project, to unnamed in- 
terests: Morrison-Knudsen ce, 
Boise, Idaho, general contractor. 

100 tons, courthouse, Bozeham, Mont., 
to unnamed interest. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


575 tons. bridge over Verdugo wash 
at Del Balle avenue, for Los 
Angeles county, California; bids 
soon. 

235 tons, piers, Bronx and Bronx Kills 
spurs, Triboro bridge. New York; 
Tully & Di Napoli Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., low, $395,525, bids 
June 3. 

185 tons, Bayou St. John bridge, Ham- 
mond-New Orleans highway, Baton 
Rouge. La.;: Doullet & Ewin Inc., 
New Orleans, general contractor. 

148 tons, including 62 tons of shapes, 
bureau of roads bridge at Selway, 
Idaho; bids in. 

105 tons, Girl’s high school, San 
Francisco; Dinwiddie Construction 
Co., San Francisco, low for general 
contract. 

100 tons, warehouse, for United States 
Paper Co., Los Angeles; bids op- 
ened. 

100 tons, state bridge Chelan county, 
Washington; bids in; Butler Con- 
struction Co., Seattle, low. 
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Strip Steel 


Strip Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh—Quotations of 1.85ce, 
base, Pittsburgh, for hot-rolled strip 
steel, and 2.60c, Pittsburgh or Cleve- 
land, base, for cold-rolled strip, ap- 
plied firmly and unchanged on sales 
last week. Strip producers continue 
to operate under former code pro- 
visions and practices. 

Cleveland—Hot and cold rolled 
strip orders were placed during the 
week at unchanged prices, including 
some business from Chevrolet and 
other General Motors units. Some 
makers reported a slightly better 
volume of specifications from auto- 
mobile manufacturers than in the 
preceding week. 

Chicago—Strip buying continues 
in small lots for early requirements 
and although the volume has been 
fairly steady, a rather marked de- 
crease is apparent in comparison with 
first quarter. Producers have indi- 
cated intentions of continuing recent 
prices and these levels have been well 
maintained. Inventories of consum- 
ers are restricted, necessitating plac- 
ing of frequent orders, 

Boston—Cold-rolled strip prices 
are unchanged at 2.80c, Worcester, 
with some decline in buying. Some 
producers of cold narrow strip have 
lost customers of long standing to 
slit sheets. 

Philadelphia—Narrow strip prices 
are steady, notwithstanding efforts 
in some consuming quarters to obtain 
lower prices, particularly for third 
quarter. New orders at the moment 
are being confined to immediate re- 
quirements. 

Youngstown, O.—-Volume of speci- 
fications as well as new business in 
hot and cold-rolled strip has dropped 
off somewhat in the past week, but 
mills continue to receive satisfactory 
total tonnages of specifications from 
auto partsmakers and miscellaneous 
users. Most important consumers 
possess small stocks, and_ seek 
prompt shipments both for wide and 
narrow strip. Quotations are declared 
steady. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh—Further caution dom- 
inates buying by users of wire prod- 
ucts, but the price schedule is firm 
at recent levels, finding plain man- 
ufacturers’ wire quoted 2.30c, base, 
Pittsburgh, nails, $2.60, and fene- 
ing, $63 per base column. 

Cleveland—Specifications for man- 
ufacturers’ wire show a further de- 
cline, but demand for fencing mate- 
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rial is steady. Producers are hold- 
ing firmly to established prices. 

Boston—A few scattered instances 
of pressure for lower wire prices 
have brought no concessions and the 
slight decline in buying is to the de- 
gree buyers are cautiously awaiting 
developments. The recession in or- 
ders, however, is small as users of 
manufacturers’ wire, which is the 
most active, are operating with light 
stocks. Demand for specialties is 
steady. 

Chicago—wWire demand is holding 
better than had been anticipated con- 
sidering the uncertainty created by 


the recent NRA decision. Buying 
of manufacturers’ wire usually is in 
small lets for early needs, but con- 
sumption is well maintained. Auto 
mctive demand is quieter and a fur- 
ther recession is expected, Improve- 
ment in fencing demand has ap 
peared following announcement of 
fall dating terms, with further gains 
anticipated shortly. Prices of wire 
and wire products are well main 
tained. 


Philadelphia — Agricultural de- 
roand for wire is being well sus 
tained. Manufacturers’ needs are 


restricted. Meanwhile, sellers are 





HAT is your casting problem? To reduce 


weight? 
corrosion? To cut 
better appearance? 


machining costs? 


To increase strength? To resist 
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You can solve them all and 


get more for your money by using Permite Semi- 
Permanent and Permanent Mold Aluminum Alloy 


ate 
Castings. 


Permite brings you smoother, finer-grained cast- 


ings, better in appearance, homogeneous in cross- 
section, and free from common foundry defects. 


Close metallurgical 


supervision is 


provided by 


Permite well-equipped laboratories. X-ray exami- 


nations and tests for tensile strength and hard- 


ness also guard Permite quality. 


We will be glad to show you, without obligation, 


how Permite Castings can give you more for your 


money. 


Write for full information, or forward 


blue prints for recommendations and quotations. 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRIES, inc., cincinnati, oHI0 
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Just like 
the parent?! 


@ Page Hi-Tensile Elec- 
trodes produce a weld metal 
with practically all of the 
physical properties of the parent 
metal, 


@ Page Hi-Tensile Elec- 
trodes are heavily coated and 
accomplish this objective — 
which is not always the case 
when bare or lightly coated 
electrodes are used. 


@ The heavy coating em- 
ployed by Page provides a 
“shielded arc.”’ Approximately 
equal ductility is obtained, re- 
sistance to corrosion and impact 
is increased, surface acidation is 
prevented and the coating rate 
is lengthened. Spatter loss is 
less and shrinkage stresses are 
reduced, 


@ Page Hi-Tensile Elec- 
trodes will assure you better 
welding. And the Page En- 
gineering Staff are eager and 
willing to counsel with you, 
particularly if your welding 
problems are difficult. 

PAGE STEEL AND WIRE 
DIVISION 


of the American Chain Company, Inc. 


Monessen, Pennsylvania 


Branch Offices: a 


New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Atlanta, San Francisco CODE 


In Business for Your Safety 
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holding firmly on both spot and fu- 
ture quotations. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Hazard Wire 
Rope Co., Wilkes-Barre, has been 
awarded the contract for wire rope 
hawsers by the bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, at 
$96,784.20, delivered, bids May 31. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Tron Prices, Page 68 

Pittsburgh—Struthers Iron & Steel 
Co. lighted its Anna furnace at 
Struthers, O., June 3 after five years 
of idleness, resumption having been 
made possible by a $350,000 RFC 
loan. The company is resuming on 
basic, foundry, and malleable grades 
and will postpone production of low 
phos iron. The pig iron market in 
this district has not been disturbed 
by recent invalidation of the steel 
code. Producers, however, are book- 
ing little more than carload lots, at 
$18, base, Pittsburgh district fur- 
nace, for basic; $18.50, base, on 
foundry grades, and $19 for bessemer 
iron, 

Cleveland——Pig iron sales continue 
to be made on the basis of $18.50 
for No, 2 foundry, Cleveland, Toledo 
and Detroit. Consumers have not 
asked for price concessions, but are 
not buying far ahead, and no con- 
tracts have been reported covering 
third quarter. As melters’ stocks are 
low, purchasing is expected to be 
fairly steady in small lots for sev- 
eral weeks, and tend to stabilize 
prices. After three months in which 
shipments from Cleveland district 
furnaces varied only fractionally 
from month to month, the movement 
definite decline, specifica- 
automobile, agricultural 
and heating apparatus manufactur- 
ers being lighter, and indicating a 
drop in production for June. 


shows a 
tions from 


Chicago—Pig iron shipments are 
fairly steady, deliveries so far this 
month showing little change from 


those of the corresponding May pe- 
riod. With lighter operations in pros- 
pect among some consumers, how- 
ever, June shipments are expected to 
show a small decrease. Operations 
of the farm implement industry con- 
tinue a bright spot, generally being 
steady. Tractor manufacturers are 
particularly active. Prices are held 
firmly at $18.50, furnace, for No. 2 
foundry and malleable. 
Boston—With stocks of foreign 
iron in storage heavier than usual 
and being sold from 50 cents to 
more than $1 a ton under domestic 
iron, producers of the latter face 
keener price competition than ever. 
Dull demand and meager buying have 
operated against any tendency to 
meet this competition. General Elec- 
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tric Co. has inquired for 400 tons 
for its Lynn, Mass., plant. Imports 
of pig iron here last month totaled 
2823 tons, 305 tons being Indian and 
the remainder Dutch iron. Bureau 
of supplies and accounts, navy de- 
partment closes June 25 on 160 tons 
of foundry pig iron, 54 tons of which 
is for Boston. 

New York—Pig iron specifications 
are spotty, but prices are steady. 

Philadelphia—Impending strike in 
the bituminous coal industry has to 
date caused little immediate concern 
among pig iron consumers. Most 
consumers, except principally pipe- 
makers, have little stock on hand, but 
their attitude is that producers have 
sufficient supplies to cover needs for 
the time being. Domestic producers, 
reaffirm intention of extending pre- 
vailing prices. 

Buffalo— More iron is moving by 
canal and lake to replenish storage 
stocks. Barges are available at low 
cost because of the searcity of grain 
cargoes and shippers are taking ad- 
vantage of this situation to move iron 
in large volume. 

Youngstown, O.—Buyers of pig 
iron are continuing to exercise cau- 
tion in placing orders in that imme- 
date needs only are being filled and 
these usually in small lots of foundry 
and malleable grades. Quotations are 
firm, and sellers report no requests 
for price concessions. 

Cincinnati—Furnace interests an- 
nounce adherence to current pig iron 
quotations and in some cases, at least, 
to code contracting conditions. Fresh 
buying is close to recent levels and 
for early needs only. Shipments are 
virtually without suspensions, indi- 
cating all iron on second quarter con- 
tract will have been moved by July 1. 


St. Louis—New business and ship- 
ments are temporarily light. Con- 
sensus of opinion is that, with NRA 
uncertainties disposed of, the market 
will move ahead. It is felt definitely 
blast furnace interests have no in- 
tention to revise prices in either di- 
rection. The melt as a whole is hold- 
ing up well, seasonal recession in cer- 


tain quarters being offset by new 
miscellaneous business being placed 
with jobbing foundries and some 


other plants. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Production and 
shipments have been about equal in 
foundry iron, five furnaces being in 
blast while three others are on basic 
and one on recarburizing irons. Three 
blast furnaces are scheduled to blow 
out next week. 

Toronto, Ont.—While the holiday 
Monday had some effect on sales in 
the pig iron markets, business again 
is showing improvement with new 
orders appearing at regular inter- 
vals. Local blast furnace represen- 
tatives state business generally is 
well ahead of that for the corres- 
ponding period of last year. 
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Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 69 


Pittsburgh A weaker tone last 
week was caused by declines in in- 
got operating rates of most local 
consumers. No. 1 heavy melting steel 
continues to be quoted here at a 
range of $12.25 to $12.75, based on 
the last sales, but some brokers ap- 
pear willing to sell at $12 a ton. 
Machine shop turnings are off 25 
cents a ton to $8.50 to $9, and heavy 
cast scrap is also off 25 cents. Bor- 
ings and turnings for blast furnace 
use are up 50 cents on the strength 
of a $7.50 consumer purchase. 

Cleveland—wWhile the New York 
Central railroad has closed on its 
serap list, it is believed that only a 
moderate proportion of the material 
offered was sold. Buyers generally 
are cautious and watchful in making 
commitments either directly or 
through brokers. Shipments for the 
most part include’ miscellaneous 
grades, 

Chicago—Scrap buyers and sellers 
are marking time. While consump- 
tion is fairly steady, mills remain out 
of the market pending clarification 
of the immediate outlook. Prices 
have an easier tone due to virtual 
ecmpletion of shipments against 
higher pricei orders, and brokers 
have lowered their bids. 

Boston — Domestic demand for 
scrap is light with prices somewhat 
easier for delivery at New England 
consuming points, including Worces- 
ter, where the buyer is offering $8, 
delivered, for No. 1 heavy melting 
steel. Machine turnings for Penn- 
sylvania have brought close to $2.50, 


f.o.b. Most activity continues for 
boat loading. Prices at docks are 
firm 


New York — Although domestic 
scrap buying continues light, a fair- 
sized tonnage has been sold for Buf- 
falo delivery, shipments having 
siarted via the barge canal. Most 
of this was No. 2 scrap for which $7, 
dock, is being paid. Small ship- 
ments of breakable cast, some from 
this district, have moved to Harris- 
burgh, Pa., at $10.25, delivered. 

Philadelphia — Scrap prices re- 
flect strength, following uncertainty 
of the preceding week. One eastern 
Pennsylvania consumer has advanced 
prices on a middle grade of No. 2 
steel 50 cents a ton and is paying 25 
eents or more higher than a few 
days ago to some dealers for stove 
plate. Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
here received an increase of approx- 
imately 25 cents a ton over last 
month for its regular accumulation 
of special compressed sheets. Re- 
flecting strength in compressed 
sheets, ordinary zgrades have been 
advanced to $10, delivered, consum- 
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er’s plant, to represent the only 
change in the regularly listed prices. 
Buffalo — A mixed trend is being 
shown in scrap. While one local con- 
sumer has paid $10 for No. 2 heavy 
melting steel another offers only 
$10.50 for No. 1 materiai, whereas 
the usual spread between the two 
grades is $1.50. There have been 
no tonnage gales at the $10.50 of- 
fer for No. 1 but on the other hand 
the $10 offer for No. 2 is now be- 
lieved to have been withdrawn. 
Detroit—An easier tone is evident 
in iron and steel scrap but as yet it 
has not lowered the general market 
below the level of $8.50 to $9 for 
hydraulic compressed sheets and $8 
to $8.50 for No. 1 steel. Automo- 
tive offerings have declined slightly 
and are expected to fall off rapidly 
over the next two months. Accumu- 
lations on dock and yards continue 
heavy. Melters generally are aloof 
from the market. 
Youngstown, 0. 
iron and steel scrap and brokers are 
marking time and buying is quiet. 


Consumers’ of 


Seattle—The market is inactive. 
Pittsburgh base prices for. ex- 
port materials are more near- 
ly on ae par with the Pacific 
coast market, but Japan still is hesi- 
tant. Offers from that section are 
uninteresting to local dealers and no 
new business is reported closed. Re- 


cent shipments, under old commit- 
ments, have been heavy and include 
three full cargoes of 7500 tons each, 
taken by foreign bottoms on a freight 
basis of $3.75 a ton. 

Cincinnati Inactivity in iron 
and steel scrap here caused erasure 
of a recent 5(0-cent increase in price 
and even at lower quotations deal- 
ers are disinclined to a long position. 
Pcssibility of any 
mills in this district within 30 days 
are considered slim. 

St. Louis The market for iron 
and steel scrap continues quiet, with 
prices showing virtually no changes. 

Birmingham, Ala,—Steel and iron 
scrap appears listless, consumers buy 
ing only as their needs warrant and 
then in small tonnage. 

Toronto, Ont.—-Trading in iron 
and steel scrap was slow during the 
early part of the week but dealers 
look for early improvement. Ham- 
ilton mills are taking delivery of 
heavy melting steel. Turnings, how- 
small 


onnage buying by 


ever, are moving slowly in 


tonnages., 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 67 
Semifinished steel demand contin 
ues to show a slightly 
trend. Wire rod, skelp, and _ billet 


downward 
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CHECK 


For many manufacturers, the unit cost of parts 
is being steadily reduced and characteristics im- 
proved, despite the mounting costs of labor and 


No one factor has been responsible for so many of 
these improvements as the revolutionary use of 


| This new economy has been made possible by 
highly developed specialized designing service—a 
service which we will freely extend to you, too. 


Why not send us YOUR blue prints 
and specifications? 


PARISH PRESSED STEEL Co. 


Specialists in difficult stamping design 
Robeson & Weiser Sts. — 


{ 
| Pacific Coast Rep.: F. Somers Peterson Co., 57 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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specifications are not sufficient to bal- 
ance the lower volume of sheet and 
tin bars at present. On transactions 
last week, sheet bar users were buy- 
ing on the basis of $28, Pittsburgh, 
while the billet market was $27, 
Pittsburgh, and common wire rods 


$38. 


W arehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh—Volume of warehouse 
steel sales is slowly declining against 
a peak set in March for some jobbers 
and in April for others. 

Cleveland—-Warehouse prices are 
firm, and no efforts are being made 
by consumers to break the market. 

Detroit—-Warehouse business in 
iron and steel has been little affected 
by general events of the past two 
weeks. While prices are now in a 
free market, they are steady and un- 
changed, 

Chicago—-Sales are steady and 
continue better than a year ago. May 
sales showed little change from those 
of April and only a moderate decrease 
is in prospect for June. 

Boston Structural shapes have 
been reduced slightly out of ware- 
house in line with a recent freight 
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rate adjustment. Volume holds to 
last month’s pace with buying well 
seattered. 

New York—vVolume with jobbers 
holds to the recent rate. Buying is 
well spread, mainly small, but fairly 
numerous orders. Prices are firm. 

Philadelphia—While tonnage last 
month was fairly sustained, jobbers 
have noted a sharp decline since 
the first if the month. Prices are un- 
changed, 

Cincinnati - Prices of steel from 
warehouse are apparently well main- 
tained and without announced 
changes during the past week. De- 
mand has tapered slightly. 

St. Louis Sales by warehouses 
are well maintained with demand 
well spread over various products. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Coke Prices, Page 67 


By-product coke requirements of the 
Struthers Iron & Steel Co.’s merchant 
blast furnace at Struthers, O., are be- 
ing supplied with coal furnished by 
the Hillman interests of Pittsburgh, 
and coked at the Aliquippa, Pa., works 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. It 
is estimated that coke shipments will 
run to about 15,000 tons monthly. 

By-product coke shipments at Chi- 
eago are fairly steady. Prices are un- 
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changed. Cincinnati ovens feel some 
increased demand as protection 
against mining trouble and resulting 
shortage. St. Louis sellers have felt 
the effect of high rivers closing con- 
suming plants. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 68 


New York—Sellers of ferroman- 
ganese and domestic  spiegeleisen 
continue to adhere to prices which 
have prevailed for many months and 
which recently were reaffirmed for 
third quarter. Shipments have 
slowed up, but not to the extent in- 
dicated a fortnight or so ago. Ferro- 
manganese is $85, duty paid, Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports; and domestic 
spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, $26, 
Palmerton, Pa., on quantities up to 
50 tons, and $24 on 50 tons and 
over. 

Pittsburgh—An inquiry for 1500 
tons of washed gravel domestic fluor- 
spar is current from a Mahoning va!l- 
ley steelmaker, for delivery over 
June, July, and August. The mar- 
ket, f.o.b. Illinois or Kentucky 
mines, remains firm on the basis of 
$13, per net ton, in carloads, for 
rail delivered fluorspar, or $14.50, 
same basis, for barge deliveries. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 66 


Pittsburgh—Capacity mill ware- 
house stocks of tin plate are now be- 
ginning to move against delayed can- 
makers’ shipping directions. Tin 
plate producers are able to schedule 
rolling mills at about 75 per cent. 
Prices are firm. 

Youngstown, O. — Tin plate mills 
in this district are continuing satis- 
factory operating rates. Canners 
are about to make their usual crop 
survey, which has been. delayed 
about a month later than usual by 
adverse weather, and then they plan 
to place orders for the remainder 
of the season. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 67 


Since bolt and nut producers have 
opened books for third quarter at 
70-10-5 off list, few consumers have 
negotiated contracts for that deliv- 
ery. Bolt and nut producers are now 
generally granting an extra 10 
points for carload quantities of bolts 
and nuts to jobbers. The third quar- 
ter market on large rivets is 2.90c, 
Pittsburgh or Cleveland, 3.00c, Chi- 
cago, and small rivets, 70-5 off list. 

Semifinished hexagon nuts in both 
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S.A.E. and U.S.S. standards, over 1 
inch, have been advanced to 70 off 
list, from 70 and 5 off. 

At Cleveland specifications from 
practically all sources are lighter. 


lron Ore 


Tron Ore Prices, Page 69 


Cleveland—Small lots of iron ore 
have been sold for one or two mer- 
chant blast furnaces recently blown 
in, but most of the buying in the 
open market has been completed, 
and allotments made to steel com- 
panies by their associated iron ore 
interests. There is nothing impor- 
tant in view in the sales picture un- 
til fall. Pig iron stocks are not 
excessive, and no blast furnace will 
go into the winter short of iron ore. 
If the public works program devel- 
ops a strong iron and steel demand 
this year, this would be reflected in 
ore shipments. At present producers 
are rather disappointed that only 3,- 
903,857 tons have been shipped from 
the upper lake ports so far this year. 
The May shipments totaled 3,503,- 
795 tons. The Lake Superior Iron 
Ore association reports the following 
shipments from upper lake ports, 
representing totals for the season to 
June 1: 


ToJunel, ToJunel, 


1934 1935 
Escanaba 171,747 273,700 
Marquette 240,344 319,559 
Ashland ....... 195,087 565,246 
Superior 989,867 1,333,006 
Duluth ....... 648,529 951,173 
Two Harbors 385,004 $61,173 


Totals 2.630.578 3,903,857 
New York—Two cargoes of low 
phosphorus ore are being figured 


on by importers here for mid-western 
furnace, This is the first substantial 
inquiry for this ore to come before 
the trade in some time, although 
there are one or two other inquiries 
being tentatively figured for ship- 
ment in the fall. Foreign iron ore 
prices generally are firm. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 68 


New York—Most nonferrous met- 
als maintained price steadiness last 
week despite general uncertainty in 
business. Lead was an_ exception, 
however, by dropping $5 per ton, 

Copper — Custom smelters and 
mine producers continued to hold 
prices firm at 9.00c, Connecticut, 
while in the outside market metal 
was available down to 8.00c, f.o.b. 
refinery. Copper prices abroad 
dropped below 8.00c, c.i-f. 

Lead—-Sales were fair following 
the $2 cut in prices, bringing the 
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open market down to 4.00¢c¢, New 
York. and 3.85c. East St. Louis. St. 
Joseph Lead quoted 10 points high- 
er and was therefore well out of 
the market. 

Zinc—Prices held steady at 4.30e, 
East St. Louis, despite light sales. 

Tin—Straits tin prices moved 
fractionally under the influence of 
exchange rate fluctuations. New de- 
mand was light. 

Antimony—Sales were light with 
prices unchanged on the basis of 
12.75c, duty paid New York, for 
Chinese spot. 

Aluminum—Quotations held un- 
changed at 19.00c to 21.00e for 
ninety-nine per cent plus, 

Steel in Europe 
urop 
Foreign Steel Prices, Page 70 

London—(By Radio)—Most steel- 

works in Great Britain have well 


filled order books. Demand is large- 
ly domestic, with export trading 
small. Pig iron from India is com- 
peting with the domestic product in 
the British market. Imports of steel 
products are practically absent as 
the quarterly quota has been reached 
in most lines, notably semifinished 
steel. Negotiations for completion 
of the Anglo-European steel cartel 
are continued actively. Galvanized 
sheet exports are quiet, but tin plate 
is brisk. 

Brussels and Berlin report 
trade slightly better. French export 
trade is dull and domestic demand is 
light. 


export 


Equipment 


Pittsburgh Excepting the usual 
volume of small-sized inquiry for 
steel mill equipment repairs, the 


market has reverted to dullness. Shop 
work is proceeding here on the 
blooming mill contracts which Mack- 
intosh-Hemphill Co. has for Inland 
Steel Co. and Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. Other leading equipment 
builders are likewise booked up for 
at least the next three months. 

Chicago — While the recent code 
restraint on building of additional 
iron and steel making facilities now 
is lifted, definite plans for new open- 
hearth construction are lacking. Ac- 
tivity in equipment markets is fair- 
ly steady, but machine tools were 
quieter the past week both in orders 
and inquiries. Part of the slowness 
is attributed to the new uncertainty 
growing out of the NRA _ collapse. 
Additional machinery for the new 
diesel engine plant of the Electro- 
Motive Corp. here is expected to be 
placed within a few weeks. 

Boston — The bulk of machinery 
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TEN MEN 


10% e€FrFicient 
EQUAL 


ONE MAN 


PLUS A 


COPPUS 
HEAT KILLER 


Working in a temperature of 110° F., a 
man’s efficiency is only 10°. A moment’s 
figuring will show you the difference a 
Coppus Heat Killer can make in labor costs 
alone. And when morale and comfort are 
considered, there is no room for doubt. 


COPPUS HEAT KILLERS 


are unique in their field, because they allow 
no recirculation of air. Their exclusive, en- 
closed design takes care of this. 


THE VANO 
HEAT KILLER 


is a portable cooler, 
directing a stream of 
air through a long 
horn-shaped diffuser. 
This type is easily 


moved by one man, 
can be directed from 
any position. 










THE AEROPLANE 
TYPE 

moves a large volume of 
air at slower speeds. For 
use in a fixed position, 
their use lies where con- 
centrated cooling is not 
essential. 





> 

Both the Vano 
and Aeroplane 
types have diversi- 
fied uses when not 
employed as cool- 
ers. They are also 
used for general 
ventilation, expel- 
ling gases, etc. For 
detailed information on sizes, construction and prices, 
write for Bulletin 160-2. 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
359 Park Avenue Worcester, Mass. 


A Cooling Fan For Every Hot Job! 
1947 
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business is being done with models 
developed within the last year or 
more, largely of the automatic type 
anc embracing new design features. 
Some of the larger builders have fair 
backlogs of government needs. Prices 
on machine tool equipment are firm. 
Sellers are hopeful that some _ busi- 
already figured and held in 
abeyance for some time, will be re- 
vived with the codes dropped. 
New York—A fairly widespread, 
but still limited demand continues 
for industrial plant equipment with 
such orders rarely for more than one 
or two units at a time. The Phil- 
adelphia district, notably for gov- 


ncss 
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ernment shop needs, is more active 
than the New York territory. For 
the navy, bids closed this week on 
20 tools for Philadelphia, mostly 
milling machines. 

Seattle—-Public works projects are 
calling for important orders of heavy 
equipment, while mining operations 
in Alaska continue to create a de- 
mand for machinery and_ tools. 
Much equipment is required for the 
gravel washing and concrete mixing 
plant at Coulee dam, expected to be 
in operation Sept. 1. Spokane equip- 
ment dealers report a 50 per cent in- 
crease in volume compared with a 
year ago. 
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Illinois 


ALTON, ILI. engineering Con- 
struction Corp., 10 Kast Fortieth 
street, New York, has been awarded 
contract for construction of dam No. 
26 in the Mississippi river at a cost of 
$4,865,717. 

CHICAGO—Cromwell Paper Co., 
1821-29 South Whipple street, plans to 
build a $100,000 annex, 101 x 270 
feet, to its plant 

CHICAGO—Intag Co., 2528 West 
Forty-eighth place, is planning to in- 
stall motors and controls, conveyors 
and other equipment in new two-story 


printing ink manufacturing plant. 
Cost is estimated at $100,000. 
CHICAGO—Schott Brewery Prod- 


ucts Inc., 2560 South Halsted street, 
has been incorporated to engage in 
brewery business. by Luke Daw, Ellen 
Daw and John Daw. Correspondent: 


Thomas C. Donovan, Markman, Dono- 
van & Sullivan, 125 West Madison 
street. 

CHICAGO—Duplex Tool Co., 7530 
Greenwood avenue, has been in- 
corporated by Louis C. Berman, Ralph 
Bloch and Noah Fox, to manufacture 
jacks, lifting, pulling and pushing de- 
vices. Correspondent: Brown, Fox & 
Blumberg, 2059 Continental Illinois 
Bank building. 


CHICAGO—H. E. Lacy Mfg. Co., 
844 West Jackson boulevard, has been 
incorporated to deal in metal special- 
ties, fountain equipment and electrical 
devices, by H. E. Lacy, Robert Lobban 
and Fred W. Gehrer. Correspondent: 
Daniel A. Wolf, 188 West Randolph 
street. 

CHICAGO—Illinois Lock Co., 3 
West Jackson boulevard, has been in 
corporated by Malcolm R. MeNeill, 
Raymond K. Gray and William F. 
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SHAPES 





Special Carbon and 
Alloy Spring Wire 


The demand for SENECA Quality Special Spring 
Wire is increasing rapidly. 
We are prepared to meet all demands. 


We can supply practically all grades in rounds and 


and sizes from 
y%" to .004. 


HIGHEST QUALITY GUARANTEED 


Please send your inquiries with specifications 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Company 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Established 30 Years 
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Orth, to manufacture locks and lock- 
ing devices. Correspondent: McKin- 
ney, Lynde & Grear, 105 Adams 
street. 


CHICAGO—Central Welding Works 
Inc., 3711-15 Milwaukee avenue, has 
been incorporated to engage in gen- 
eral body auto repair business, by 
Frank Haas, John Sramek and Melvin 
Henecke. Correspondent: David L. 
Apfelbaum, 134 North LaSalle street. 


CHICAGO—Lowe Hillsman Co., 612 
North Michigan avenue, has been in- 
corporated by G. F. Lowe, G. E. Hills- 
man and Clara Lowe, to deal in en- 
gineering and hardware _ specialties, 
machinery appliances and accessories, 
gasoline and gas engines and motors. 
Correspondent: Walter R. Titzel Jr., 
30 North LaSalle street. 





Indiana 


KOKOMO, INID.—Kingston Prod- 
ucts Corp., manufacturer of automo- 
bile parts, toys, and radios, plans to 
build a new wing to its plant here. 
The addition will add 35,000 square 
feet of floor space. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. — Bantam 
Ball Bearing Co. has placed a con- 
tract with Platz & Gill, South Bend, 
Ind., for an addition to its plant. The 
new unit will enlarge the company's 
floor space 60 per cent, and is in line 
with a general expansion program 
based on the assurance of sharply in- 
creased bearing orders from automo- 
tive, steel, machine tool and allied in- 
dustries. In addition to increased 
floor space the company has recently 
augmented its mechanical facilities for 
the handling of machining, heat treat- 
ing and grinding by over 50 per cent 
and further developments are being 
planned in this connection. 


Michigan 


DETROIT — Pros’t Brewing Co.. 
9737 Knodel street, will spend approx- 
imately $60,000 for erection of a 
bottling plant, to be completed and 
machinery installed by July 1. 


LANSING, MICH.—Lakeland Re- 
finery Inc., 1207 City National Bank 
building, recently organized, plans to 
install motor and controls, pumping 
machinery, transformer equipment, 
etc., in new local oil refining plant. 
Cost about $100,000. 


NORTHVILLE, MICH. Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., plans in- 
stallation of motors and_ controls, 
electric hoists, conveyors, etc., in new 
engine valve manufacturing plant 
here. Cost is estimated at close to 
$90,000. Giffels & Vallet Inc., Mar- 
quette building, Detroit, architect and 
engineer. (Noted May 6) 


Pennsylvania 


NEW KENSINGTON, PA. — Plant 
of State Construction Co., Fifth street 
near Second avenue, was. severely 
damaged by fire May 30, including 
considerable loss to machinery, sup- 
plies and machine shop equipment. 

PITTSBURGH—Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. storehouse, South § side 
plant, Carson and Twenty-seventh 
streets, was slightly damaged by fire 
May 31. 


ERIE, PA.—Two large freight 
docks here of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road were completely demolished by 
fire June 1. 


New York 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.— 
National Grinding Wheel Co. will erect 
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a 2-story factory building, 80 x 109 
feet, and is taking bids on the con- 
tract. Plant will be of steel, rein- 
forced concrete and brick. 

SALAMANCA, N. Y. — Luminite 
Products Corp. has placed contract for 
a factory building here with the Benz 
Engineering Co., Salamanca, N.Y. 
(Noted May 27) 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Jamestown 
Steel Partitions Inc. has been formed 
to manufacture metal partitions. The 
company has taken over the former 
plant of the Wright Metal Co. kKmi! 
N. Johnson is president. 


New Jersey 


NEWARK, N. J.—A major share ot 
the $500,000 appropriation to be spent 
by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Grant building, Pittsburgh, for plant 
modernization and equipment at its 
various branches, will be expended at 
the company’s plant here. 


Connecticut 
BRANFORD, CONN.—Atlantic Wire 
Co. plans immediate construction of 


four additional buildings, including 
two warehouses. 


Massachusetts 


MASS.—Atlas 
installation of 


NORTH GRAFTON, 
Yeast Corp. plans 
motors and controls, conveyors and 
other equipment in connection with 
proposed rebuilding of portion of plant 
recently damaged by fire. 


Alabama 


PELL CITY, ALA.—City has pre- 
liminarv survey made by J. W. Good- 
win engineer, Birmingham, Ala., for 
installing sanitary sewerage system. 
costing about $37,000. 


Maryland 


CUMBERLAND, MD. — Celanese 
Corp. of America, 180 Madison ave- 
nue. New York, and Box 444, Cumber- 
land. Md., is contemplating erection of 
auxiliary units. and may let contract 
for units and machinery before fall. 

ELKTON, MD. — Plant of Victory 
Fireworks & Specialty Co. here was 
severely damaged by an_ explosion 
June 4. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON United States 
marine corps will take bids June 12, 
schedule 763, for locomotive crane for 
installation at Parris Island, S. C. 

WASHINGTON — Washington Gas 
Light Co. is planning a $644,027 ex- 
pansion program this year. rm. J. 
Boothby is vice president and general 
manager. 

WASHINGTON—Department of in- 
terior, national park service. room 
1031, Navy building, will take bids 
June 12, for installing an air condi- 
tioning system in the east and west 
wings of the administration building 
of the United States department of 
agriculture. 


Georgia 

GLENNVILE, GA.—Glennville Ice 
Co., W. G. McCurty manager, will 
probably rebuild its burned plant. 
Mississippi 

JACKSON, MISS.—tUnited States 


Corrugated Box Co., H. J. Lacy presi- 
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dent, Indianapolis, will establish a 
plant across the river from Jackson in 
Rankin county. A building 150 x 400 
feet will be erected and modern ma- 
chinery installed. 

TUNICA, MISS.—Planters Tractor 
& Implement Co. is planning to erect 
a building for the manufacture of 
farm equipment. kx. L. Mathershed, 
Lula, Miss., is contractor. 


Florida 


PANAMA CITY, FLA.—Standard 
Oil Co. of Kentucky, W. Edwin Glos- 
sop construction engineer, Louisville, 
Ky., has been granted permit for im 
mediate construction of docks, tanks 
offices and warehouses here. Cost is 
estimated at $100,000 


North Carolina 


WINSTON-SALEM, WN ie. Bahn- 
son Co., manufacturer of humidifiers 
and air-conditioning equipment, has 
let contract for 3-story addition to its 
plant on South Marshall street Work 
is under way. 

WILMINGTON, N. C.—Taylor-Col- 
quitt Co., Spartanburg, S. C., has 
acquired the wood preserving plant of 
the North State Creosoting Co., here, 
and wili make improvements’ to 
mechanical equipment, including erec- 
tion of storage tanks with capacity of 
1,000,000 gallons of oil. 


South Carolina 


FLORENCE, S. C. Wood Products 
(Please turn to Page &7) 
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RAYMOND 


Raymond Mfg. Co. 


Springs 


For fifty years Raymond has 
been producing high quality 
springs, wire forms and stamp- 
ings— 


A modern up to date plant— 
the use of high grade materials 
and careful heat treatment plus 
Raymond experience should be 
able to—and can—end your 
spring troubles. 


Let us help you with the proper 
spring design—and let us quote 
you on your requirements. 


Corry, Pa. 











When you are having trouble find- 
ing the right metal for jobs where cor- 

rosion, vibration, or fatigue factors are 
tough, try Reading Genuine Puddled 
Wrought Iron—the metal of the ages. 


READING 


For information, outline your needs to 


IRON COMPANY 









PHILADELPHIA 





SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE PUDOLED WROUGHT IRON 


STEEL 











(i Sizt 


F cat no. & 


SER NO He 
We kee mis 


& % FREE AIR 
'  ' 
» . 


OPELLAIR< ING) 
(PROPEL! NC) 


 —#« wTealaee 








.. vour best 


GUARANTEE of SERVICE-AS-PROMISED 


You find no ‘fiction’? on the PROPELLAIR NAME- 
PLATE. These are FACTS regarding FAN PERFORM- 
ANCE—rated by methods as adopted by the Society 
of American Heating and Ventilating Engineers and 
the National Association of Fan Manufacturers. Every 
PROPELLAIR is guaranteed to live-up to the specifica- 
tions appearing on its name plate. For perfect satis- 
faction, be sure it’s a PROPELLAIR. 


siAIR 


TRADE -MARK REG. 





INC. 


SC&H Furnaces SC&H Furnaces 
are made fo» Ss T R Oo N ee are built in all 
sung CARLISLE youn 

» Car ® inuous, 
burizing, forg- os and Special 
ing, cyaniding, Types for Elec- 
lead hardening HAM M oO ND tric, Oil or Gas 
& oil tempering. 1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. application.” 














Moore Rapid 
LECTROMELT 


Furnaces 


Standard Sizes 25 lbs. to 100 Tons Capacity 
Most Rapid and efficient for making 
Tool Steels, Alloy Steels, Forging Steels 
Steel Castings, Malieabie tron, Grey tron, 
Carbide, Ferro-Alloys etc. 
PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 
P.O. Box 1257, FOOT OF 32ND ST. PITTSBURGH, PA. U.S.A. 




























F. & D. Producer Gas 


For Low Cost 


Industrial Systems 
H e atin ox Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coals 
2 Raw and Scrubbed Gas for Displacing Oil. 


City and Natural Gas, Coal and Coke in 


“We Guerantee — Furnaces of all descriptions. 
Results 


Flinn & Dreffein Co., 308 W.Washington St., Chicago, II. 














NEWS, IDEAS AND INFORMATION ABOUT PRODUCTION WELDING OF INTEREST TO 
EVERY MANUFACTURER WHO WANTS BETTER, FASTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 


DO YOU GET YOUR COPY EACH MONTH? 











This new shear for 
light gauge metals 
possesses all the re- 
eee mostly 
esired for accurate, 
speedy and low cost 
work, Its construc- 
. tion and operation is 

* radically different 
from all other shears. 
Write for full infor- 
> mation. 


Also builders of 
SHEARS, PUNCHES, SPACING TABLES, COPING MACHINES, BULLDOZERS, DIES 


BEATTY MACHINE & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


944 - 190th Street, Hammond, indiana 





WILLIAM C. BUELL, JR. 


P. O. Box 6093 ENGINEER _— Phone HE. 1049 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


THE OPEN HEARTH 


Increased Ingot Production and 
Lower Costs in Existing Plants 











THOMAS 


SPACING MACHINE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 











‘PUNCHING & SHEARING MACHINERY: 























| Bar and Tube 
MACHINERY 


For turning, straightening and 


polishing round bars and tubes. 
Complete data on request 


THE MEDART COMPANY 


3500 DEKALB ST. ~ + ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








JAMES CRISWELL COMPANY 


Furnace Engineers & Contractors 
Open Hearth, Soaking Pits and 
heating furnaces 


Keenan Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















eTAINLESS STEEL SHEET@ o 


AUTOMATICALLY POLISHED 


Ped | 
EXcersioR 
TAINLESS STEEL POLISHING MACHINE 


EXPERIENCE 


<pBl . on? OA4> 


a2 2 EXCELSIOR TOOL XMACRINE CO = &ign2 % 
of, BP BI UIS, ILLINOIS 


2 
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Mfg. Co. has been formed with $50,000 
capital by E. P. Warner and D. V. 
Richardson, to operate a woodworking 
plant. 

FORT MILL, Ss. Cc. — City, 
Luther G. Patterson mayor, has ap- 
plied for loan and grant of $41,200 
for light and power distributing 
plant. 

SUMMERVILLE, S. C.—wWilliam 
Ahrens is planning to establish a 
broom works and will install broom- 
making machinery and equipment. 


Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. - Nixon- 
Hasselle Co. Inc., Carter and Thir- 
teenth streets, will purchase two or 
three portable air compressors of 
late model, and jackhammer drills. 


DYER, TENN.—Common _ council 
plans bond issue for power plant, 
costing about $80,000. 

HARTSVILLE, TENN.—City will 
soon call for bids for construction of 
waterworks system. Freeland, Rob- 
erts & Co., consulting engineer, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Peerless Wire 
& Fence Co., 1051 Florida street, has 
a permit for remodeling and building 
an addition to its plant, costing about 
$12,000. 


West Virginia 


BARRACKVILLE, W. VA.—Beth- 
lehem Mines Corp. plans to _ install 
heavy duty motors and_ controls, 
electric hoists, conveyors and other 
equipment for rebuilding of coal min- 
ing plant here, recently damaged by 
fire. 

McMECHEN, W. VA. ~ City; 
Thomas Cooper mayor, is having a 
survey made for constructing power 
plant. 

PINE GROVE, W. VA.—City has 
PWA loan of $44,000 for waterworks 
system. 


Missouri 


BRAYMER, MO.—City plans $45,- 
000 waterworks system. J. W. Shikles 
& Co., 708 New York Life building, 
Kansas City, Mo., engineer. 


Oklahoma 


NORMAN, OKLA.—State board of 
affairs, Oklahoma City, Okla., plans to 
expend $250.000 for erection of ad- 
ministration building and $60,000 for 
shops at University of Oklahoma. 
R. R. Owens, efficiency engineer. 


Texas 


AUSTIN, TEX.—City, J. G. Morgan 
manager, is having specifications com- 
pleted for sewage disposal plant equip- 
ment, sewage shredders, compressors, 
sludge pumps, air filters, etc., at a cost 
of $85,000. 

BRYSON, TEX.—City has PWA 
loan of $30,000 for construction of 
waterworks system. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Una-Weld Mfg. 
Co. has been formed by E. W. Kron- 
bach and Norton T. Jones to engage in 
metalworking. 

PLAINVIEW, TEX.—City has se- 
cured PWA loan and grant of $423,- 
436 for new city-owned electric light 
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and power plant. Work will be system on United States government 
started soon. dam No. 6 in Mississippi river here 
PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—Gulf Re- Mi 
; o Siinnesot 
fining Co., Charles Stevenson general nnesota 
manager, is planning to construct a GLENCOE. MINN City plans con 


lubricating oil treatment plant, ex- 


; struction of a municipal light and 
pending several hundred thousand pondesc : i 5 


power plant, including electrical dis- 


dollars. tribution system and generating equip 
Wisconsin ment. F. X. Eickmann is city clerk 
HIBBING, MINN.—City plans ex 
LACROSSE, WIS.—Northern States tensions and improvements in city 
Power Co. has awarded contract to owned electric light and power plant 
Stacey Bros. Gas Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, including installation of new turbine 
for a steel gas holder storage tank. unit. Fund of $99,000 is being ar 
Total cost of project is $100,000. ranged through federal aid 
MARSHFIELD, WIS.—Albert H. MINNEAPOLIS—Chicago, Milwau- 
Weinbrenner Co., shoe manufacturer, kee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad has 
226 East Juneau avenue, Milwaukee, awarded contract for construction of 
will soon start construction of a 3- a 1-story round house addition, 110 
story branch factory here, for the x 150 feet, to cost about $35,000 
ion a OE SORE SANS PAO OE MINNEAPOLIS—Baker Iron Co 
5 So ; ; 38 oe _ has been incorporated with a capital 
, MERRILLAN, WIS. City has pre- of $50,000 to manufacture ornamental 
liminary plans and is arranging iron products and boilers, by W. L. 
financing through PWA for new city- 3aker. E. P. Baker and C. W. Swan- 
owned hydroelectric power plant. berg. 
Project will include power dam, power 
station and transmission line, with WINONA, MINN.—Maj. Dwight F 
substation and distribution facilities. Johns, district government engineer, 
W. S. Woods, 304 Main street, La 615 Commerce building, St. Paul, will 
Crosse, Wis., is consulting engineer. receive bids until June 14 for power 


Thais ae ‘ — control and lighting system for lock 
MILWAUKEE Fulton Co., West and dam No. 5A, including power 


Allis, Wis., manufacturer of automo- lines, lock grounding system, gas- 
bile accessories, is building an addi- electric stand-by power unit, hand-op 
tion to provide greater paint and spray erated traveling bridge cranes. ete 
facilities. 
MILWAUKEE — Delta Mfg. Co.. lowa 
manufacturer of woodworking and 
other machinery, expects shortly to CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Dearborn 
move into a new plant at 620 East Brass Co., manufacturer of plumbing 
Vienna avenue, providing 60,000 specialties, plans rebuilding factory 
square feet of floor space. H. E. recently damaged by fire. 
Tauts in president. WATERLOO, IOWA—Cole Render 
MILWAUKEE—Heil Co., manufac- ing Works, F. E. Cole president, has 
turer of steel tanks, truck bodies, hy- awarded contract for construction of 
draulic hoists and other motor truck a 2-story rendering plant, 42 x 82 feet 
equipment, has embarked on an en- costing $35,000. 
largement program estimated to cost 
$50,000 to $75,000. Colorado 
. TREMPEALEAL 5 WIS. Harmon DENVER. COLO ilies: lt 
Electric Co., 724 South Cicero ave- reclamation will take bids June 17 


nue, Chicago, is low bidder at $83,- 
284 for power contro! and lighting 


BALANCED SPIRAL BELT 
| Runs 
True 


because the spirals are 
balanced, woven alternately 
right and left, articulating 
on the crimped reinforcing 


(Please turn to Page 89) 













U.S. Patent connector . . . a feature ex- 
No. 1,952,873 clusive with the balanced 
spiral belt. This special 


feature eliminates all tendency toward side 
travel. Of equal importance are its flatness, 
its ability to hold width and not elongate, 
and its complete flexibility. Consult the 
Wissco engineer . . . send for the question- 
naire and the new conveyor handbook. 






/ 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CoO. 
New York City Worcester Buff alo 
Chicago San Francisco 


WISSCO 


CONVEYOR BELTS 
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SIMONDS 


TREATED GEARS 
oo 

Also— 
@ Ramsey Silent Chain "TREATED gears for all kinds 

Drives . ; 

of service cut and finished 

@ Gates Vulco Rope sti : 

Drives to specifications. 


@ All Steel Silent Pin- 
ions 


@ Bakelite Silent Pin- 


The SIMONDS Mfg. Co. 


25th St. - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Ample equipment for light and 
heavy gears...Prompt delivery. 

















A High Abrasion Resisting Wire Cloth re- 

Also Wire Cloth and 

Wire Products for all Industrial Purposes. 
Send for Catalog No. 10-H.H. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 


Formerly Scheeler’s Sons—Est. 1869 


137 Terrace Buffalo, N.Y. 


cently developed. 




















SINCE 1871 


STRIP 
STEEL 


STEEL MAKERS 


BILLETS 
-SLABS 


STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, = BRIDGEPORT, CONN. - HAMILTON, ONTARIO 




































































arrington & 


RATING 


PERFO 
5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. | 





New York Office—114 Liberty St 
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PICKLING TANKS 


WOOD or STEEL — PLAIN or LINED 
Linings of Wood, Plastics, Lead, Rubber 


**Not the Cheapest, but the Best”’ 


THE HAUSER STANDER TANK CO. 


Cincinnati, O. 


YERSON~STEE 


Immediate shipment of all steel and allied products including bars, 
structurals, sheets, plates, special alloy, and tool steels, Allegheny 
metal, babbitt, boiler tubes and fittings, welding rod and equipment, 
metal working tools, etc. Write for the Ryerson Journal and Stock List. ~ 
















Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jeney City 


SPE“LLOY STEELS 


High Speed and Carbon Tool and 
Die Steels, and Stainless Alloys. 


LATROBE ELECTRIC STEEL COMPANY 
LATROBE, PA. * 











i aeteteee R ON ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA & NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write For Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila. Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 








‘High Grade STRIP STEEL 


Stamping and Deep Drawing—Uniform in Quality 
Control of the quality begins with the manufacture . the steel in our ewn 
Open Hearth and continues through all 

LOUIS 


LACLEDE STEEL CO., ST. 


STEEL WORKS & ROLLING MILLS, ALTON and MADISON, ILL. 
OFFICES: Detroit—Chicago—St. Louis—Kansas City 











THEORY AND PRACTICE By 


Wilhel 
OF ROLLING STEEL~ = "helm 
Th 
ie a a epee 
Price the steel rolling mill. 
Peneahd THE FENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
tag k Department 

$6.15 (30s.6d.) 1213 W. 3rd Se. - 


Cleveland, O. 521-8. j 
















SAVE WITH STEEL 


WEIRTON 


Iron; Open Hearth Steel; 


Track Spikes—Splice Bars; Reinforcing 
Bars; Coke Tin Plate; Kanners Special 
Cokes—Best Cokes—Charcoals; Lacquered 
Tinplate; Tin Mill ne Plate (All Fin- 


Plate; per | 
fh 


Corru- 
gated Sheets, V Crimp Sheets, Roll Roof- 
ing; Single "Pickled, Full Finished and 
Auto Body Sheets; Coke—Tar—Benzol— 


Toluol—Ammonium ‘Sulphate. 





W. VA. 


Division of National Steel Corporation 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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for two sets of oil storage tanks with 
platforms, ladders, handrails and ap- 
purtenances for the Boulder dam 
power plant project. 


Montana 


BUTTE, MONT. — Basin Tunnel 
Co. plans expansion of its ore mill 
from 100 tons to 400 tons capacity and 
will install machinery and equipment, 
including hoisting engine with capac- 
ity of 2000 pounds. 

EAST HELENA, MONT.—American 
Smelting & Refining Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York, plans construction of 
an ore mining and storage plant. 


FORT BENTON, MONT.—Northern 
Elevator Co. plans rebuilding grain 
elevator recently severely damaged by 
fire. 


Pacific Coast 


EL CENTRO, CALIF.—M. J. Dowd, 
chief engineer, has been authorized by 
the directors of the Imperial Irriga- 
tion district to make application to 
PWA for loan of $13,500,000 to finance 
the construction of a hydroelectric 
power system. 

FILLMORE, CALIF. — Fillmore 
Union high school district is taking 
bids for construction of a shop build- 
ing to be erected at the high school. 
Plans have been prepared by Architect 
Roy C. Wilson, Say road, Santa Paula, 
Calif. 

FRESNO, CALIF.—Fresno_ school 
district plans construction of a shop 
and warehouse building to be erected 
at Ventura and Eighth streets. Ernest 
J. Kump, Rowell building, architect. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. — J. K. 
Thomas has been awarded contract at 
$38,153 by the Long Beach board of 
education for construction of a shop 
building at the Alexander Hamilton 
junior high school, Long Beach. 

LOS ANGELES—William Simpson 
Construction Co., 816 West Fifth 
street, has been awarded contract for 
construction of a plant for Max 
Factor, cosmetics manufacturer, to 
cost $25,000. 

LOS ANGELES—O’ Keefe & Merrit 
Co., 3700 East Ninth street, has ap- 
plied for building permit to erect an 
addition to its Class A factory build- 
ing. 

SAN FRANCISCO — Ferry Sheet 
Metal Works, 980 Folsom street, will 
ask bids shortly for construction of an 
addition to its plant. 

STOCKTON, CALIF.—Hancock Oil 
Co., P. O. box 810, Long Beach, Calif., 
is having plans prepared for construc- 
tion of a gasoline distributing plant, 
office building and pump house, in- 
cluding installation of tanks and pipe 
lines. H. S. Halloway is in charge. 

SEATTLE—Great Western Mining 
& Smelting Co. has been organized 
with $50,000 capital, by W. A. Martin 
and associates, 1216 Second avenue. 

SEATTLE—Associated Oil Co. has 
received bids for a $10,000 addition to 
its local office at 1733 Railroad 
avenue, 


Dominion of Canada 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Standard Oil 
Co. of California has purchased a 40- 
acre site on Burrard inlet for erection 
of an oil refinery, to be in operation 
next fall. Estimated cost $1,000,000. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—Burns 
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Mfg. Co. is planning to establish a 
plant here for the manufacture of 
cutlery, etc. 

PETERBORO, ONT. Western 
Clock Co. will build a 2-story addition 
to its plant here at a cost of $50,000. 

SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT. 
Chromium Mining & Smelting Corp., 
Ltd., 700 Bank of Commerce building, 
Hamilton, Ont., has purchased the 
plant of Superior Alloys Ltd., Sault 
Ste. Marie, for the refining of chro- 
mium ore from its property at Collins, 
Ont. Alterations will be made to the 
plant and additional equipment added. 
A. R. Globe is president and general 
manager. 

TORONTO, ONT. 
mons, Ottawa, has passed a bill 
authorizing the Dominion  govern- 
ment to guarantee $8,000,000 of 
Canadian National railway and _ $7,- 
000,000 Canadian Pacific railway 
equipment certificates. Financing will 
be proceeded with immediately and 
contracts for equipment placed with- 
out delay. Under the new plan about 
$4,000,000 will be spent in the rail- 
way shops and $11,000,000 distributed 
among private companies. 


House of com- 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada Ltd. will build a $2,000,000 
plant addition here to increase produc- 
tion next year. W. R..Campbell is 
president. 


W orksProgram Applications 


The following are applications filed 
with the division of applications and in- 
formation of the President's work relief 
program, in Washington, for allotment 
of funds. An application does not nec- 
essarily indicate the program will ma- 
ture: 


Panama Canal Zone 


Amador; 
Quarry 


BALBOA—Shops at Fort 
shops and general repairs at 
Heights. 


COROZAL machine 


Extension to 


shop at Corrundu reservation; repair 
shops at Corozal general depot; general 
repairs at Fort Clayton. 
CORUNDO RESERVATION 
ars at Albrook field. 
CRISTOBAL Garage at Fort Ran- 
dolph; hangars at France field. 


GATUN 


Hang- 


Shops at Fort Davis. 
Hawaii 


HONOLULU—Utility Trip- 
ler General hospital; filtration plant and 
transportation shed and shop at Scho- 
field barracks, Wheeler field. 


shops at 


Texas 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX Completion of 
hangar at Randolph field; erection of 
shops at Kelly field and Brooks field; 
pump house at Dunean field 


Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
and shop at Fort Douglas. 


Garage 


Virginia 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. Blacksmith 
shop and shops at Fort Belvoir. 
HAMPTON, VA.—One single and six 
double hangars at Langley field. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
lighting plant. 


Replacement of 


Oklahoma 


LAWTON, OKLA. 
at Fort Sill. 


Garage and shops 


Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA Reconditioning 


power plant at Frankford arsenal. 


Pacific Coast 
TACOMA, WASH.—tUtility shop and 
incinerator at Fort Lewis. 








15 Cr. 35 Ni. 
Stainless and Heat Resisting 
ARC WELDING 


ELECTRODES 





ses of chrome and 








Also all other useful analy- 
chrome- 


nickel electrodes carried in stock. 
Send for sample of your analysis. 


MAURATH, INC. 


7300 Union Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


PAWS 


Uj 
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HEADING SPECIALISTS 


Special screws of great variety made to order 


Quality rivets and studs from all grades of materials to 
order only for other manufacturers. 

Progressive Manufactured Products are made on both a 
quality and price basis, their uniformity of construction insures 
you against slowing down in your assembly operation. 

Manufacturers learn to admire business concerns for what 
they are and what they do, a great many parts now made on 

















screw machines lend themselves to heading which results in 
great savings and improved service. Have our specialists con- 
sult with you, our service is free and we might suggest some- 
thing that may prove of considerable importance to you. 


The Progressive Manufacturing Company 
TORRINGTON, CONN,, U. S. A. 


In Stock At All Times— 
Standard Machine Screws — Machine Screw Nuts 
Interchangeable bolts end nuts made strictly to A.S.M.E. tolerances 














BRANDS: 


Buffalo—Detroit—Susquehanna 


GRADES: 
Foundry—Malleable 
Silvery—Ferro-Silicon 


7he HANNA FURNACE CORP 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION 
OF NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 
Buffalo, New York Detroit, Mich. ! 
New York Philadelphia Boston 














We solicit your inquiries for gray iron production 


castings, semi-steel castings and alloy castings. 


JheFOREST CITY FOUNDRIES ©. 


mst] .ol helo) Sn AYA NO Ol a Te) 

















SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons per Month) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO, U.S. A. 


“*He Profits Most 


Who Serves Best” Better Steel Castings 











CERTIFIED 
MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 


Detachable Sprocket Chain 
Riveted Sprocket Chain 
Malleable Washers, etc. 
PEORIA MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO. 


FT. ALEXANDER ST. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 











HEAVY —— MEDIUM 


STAMPING 


ANSING STAMPING CO. 


a 
SO. PENN. ST LANSING, MICHIGAN | 





| SEND SAMPLES OR BLUE PRINTS FOR ESTIMATES 








LARGE USES Br Steet 


IN SMALL 


This volume contains 93 selected articles, 
all illustrated on the various and often 
obscure uses of steel. Each article covers 
three major phases of the product de- 


Price $2.65 Postpaid 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. 


VOLUME II 


An invaluable reference guide 
for all interested in the steel 
and metal-working industries. 


wAYS 


scribed, — the approximate amount of 
the material used, the character of the 
material, and the method of fabricat- 
ing it. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


303-S. 
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